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DEDICATION 

Mr Dear Macscmaeahn;— 

• It was Jour native name which' I brnrowed at 'the christtolng iol 
that Allan who has become as well known to me as any other frteiKd 
I have. It is therefore fitting that I should dedicate to you this, 
liis last tale—^the story of his wife, and tlic history of some furtbet 
adventures which befell him. They will remind you of many an 
African yam—that with the baboons may recall an experience of 
your o’wn which I did not share. And perhaps they will (^p more 
than.this. Perhaps they w'ill bring back to you some of the long 
])ast romance of days that are lost to us. The country of which 
Allan Quatermain tefls his tales is now, for the most part, as well 
kni^vn and explored as are the fields of Norfolk. 'Wliere we shot 
and trekked and galloped, scarcely seeing.the face of civilised man, 
there the gold-seekt-r builds* his citk«. The shadow of the flag of 
Britain has, for a while, ceased to fall upon the Transvaal plains; 
the game hSs^onc ;,thc misty charm of'the morning lias liecome the 
glare of di;y. ^1 is changed. The blue gums that we planted in 
the garden of tfie “ Palatial ” must lie’large trees by now, and the 
“ Palatiid ” itself hp.s pa^ed from us. Jess sat in it waiting for h» 
lo'ccr after wc w(ffe gone. There she nurseendra back to life. But 
Je.ss is dead, and strangers own it, or perhaps it is a min. 

For* us too, Macumazalin, as for the land we loved, the mystery 
and jiromise of the morning are outworn ; the mid-day sun bums 
fjverhead, and at times the W'ay is weary. Few of tlrose we knew 
.are left. Some are* victims to battle and murder, their Ixines strewt 
the veldt; deaAr has taken some in a more*gen'llc fashion; others 
are hidden from us, we know not where. We might well fear to 
ji hirn to that land lest we also should see ghosts. But though we 
walk apart to-day, the past yet looks upon us with its unalterable 
'eyes. Still wc cai^ remeftiBer many a boyish enterprise and adven- 
liire, lightly underjaken, which now womd strike ns as hazardous 
Aidecd. Still we qan recall the long familiar line of the Pretoria 
Horse, the fare of war and panic, the weariness of midnight patrols; 
aye, and he&r tlie rdkr of guns echoed from the Shameful Ebll. 

- then, Macumazahn, Jp perpetual memory of those eventful 

veaf* of 3 «>uth Tfhich we pas.sed together in the African towns and 
(:'-i the African veldt, I Abdicate these pages, suf^scribing myself now, 
;.s always, 

If our sincare friend, 

1889 

To 'Ai^thu^ H. D. Cochrane, E-sq. 
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ALLAN’^ 


CHAPTER ONE 


T may be remembered 
that in the last pages 
of his diary.• written 
just befdre his death, 
Allan Quater«)ain 
makes ^lusion t<) his 
long-dead wife, stating that he has 
written of her fully elsewhere. 

When his‘'death was known, his 
l)apors wer^ haAded to myself as 
his literary executor. Among them I 
fonnd various manuscripts, of which 
the following is one# tVith tne others 
we have nothing to do at present. 

I have often thought (Mr. Quatcr- 
inain’s Wnuscript begins) that I 
would .set down on pai>cr the events 
connected, with my marriage, Snd 
the loss of my most dear wife. 
Many years havtviow ).i»sse<l since 
t hat cvoifi, and to some extent time 
has softened the old grief, though 
Itcaven knows it is still keen 
enough. On two or three ocoftsions 
1 have even beguti the record, 
t^nce r gave it ujf because the 
•writing of it depressed me beyond 
hearing, once l)ccausc I was sud- 
<lcnly called away upfln a journey, 
e.TiJ the third time because a Kaf&r 
boy 'Joimd my ^manuscript con¬ 
venient for righting the kitoJien fir<;. 

But now tliAi 1 am at leissrc here 
in J'Znglamh 1 will make a fourth 
attempt. If I succeed, the story may 
serve to interest someone in after 
• years when I am dfcad and gone; 
beftfre that I should not wish it to be 
published. Tt is a wild tale enough, 
:.uiidsugg«sts so rat curious reflections. 

I am>lhe ftn of a missionary. 
My fathe r was originally cur ate in 
‘ 'ian Qualcnnaiii, ' p. 


DAYS 

charge of a small parish in Cbrford* 
shire. He had already been seme 
years married to my dear mother 
when he went there, and he had 
four children, of whom I was Ihir' 
youngest. I remember f^tly the 
place where wc.lived. It. was an 
anciedt long grey bouse, facing the 
road. There was a very large tree 
of some sort in the garden. It was. 
hollfhv, and we children used to 
play about inside of it, and knock 
knots of wood from ttie rough 
bark. We alT slept In a kind of 
attic, .and ray mother always came 
and kissed us when we were in bed. 

1 used to wake up and st* her 
bending over me, a candle in her 
hand. There was a curious kind of 
]iolc projecting from the wall over 
my bed. Once I -was dreadfully 
frightened because my , eldert 
brother made me hang to it by 
my hands, 'lliat is till J remembCT 
about our old home. It lias been 
pulled down long ago, or I wonM 
journey there to see iti 

little further down the road 
was a large house with big iron 
gates to it, and on the top of the 
gate .pillars sat two stone Hons, 
which v.’crc stj hideous that I was 
afraid of them. Perhaps this senti¬ 
ment .was jirophefic- One could see*'* 
the house by peeping through the 
bars of the gates, ffwas a gloomy- 
lof;king place, with a tall yew hedge 
round it; but in the snmmei-time 
.some flowers grew about the sun¬ 
dial in the grass plat. This house 
was called the Hall, agd Sciuire 
Carson lived there. One Christmas 
—it must have been the Cjjj.i.stmaS ' 
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before my father emig^ted, or I 
shoOld aot rememllm it<— we 
efaiUren went to a Christmaa-trec 
festivity at tlie HalL There was a 
great party there, and footmen 
wearing red waistcoats stood at the 
doM. In .dining-room, which 
Was panelled-with black oak, was 
the Christmas-tree. Squire Carson 
Stood in front of it. He was a tall, 
dark'man, very quiet in his manners, 
and he wore a bunch of seals on his 
waistcoat. We used to think him 
old, but as a matter of fact he was 
then not more than forty. Ho had 
been, as I afterwards learned, a 
great traveller in his youth, and 
some six or seven years before this 
date ho married a lady who- was 
half a Spaniard — a papist, my 
father called her. I can remember 
her well. She was .small and very 
pretty, with a rounded figure, 
large black eyes, and glittering 
teeth. She spoke English with a 
curious accent. I suppose that I 
must have been a funny child to 
look at, and I know that my hair 
stood up on my head then as it 
docs now, for I still have a sketch of 
myself that my mother mv.de of me, 
in which this peculiarity is strongly 
marked. On this occasion of the 
Christmas-tree I rcmcinb<-'r that Mrs. 
Carson turned to a tall, foreign- 
looking gentleman who stood beside 
her, and. tapping him affectionately 
on the shouWer with her gold eye¬ 
glasses. said : “ Look, cousin—look 
at tliat droll little boy with the big 
brown eyes-; his hair is like a—what 
you call him ? — sernbbing-btush. 
Oh, wliat a droll little boy ! ” 

The tall gentleman pulled at 
his moustache, and, taking Mrs, 
Carson’s hand in hts. began to 
smooth my hair down with it till I 
heard her whisper : " Leave go my 
hand, cousin. Thomas is looking 
like—like the tlumdcrstorm.” 

Thomas was the name of Mr. 
Corson, her husb.md. 
jAfter that X hid myself as well 
I covild. behind a chair, for I 


was shy, and watched SteBa, 
Carson, who, was the sqi:m*s only 
child, giving the childrra psesents 
of! the tree. She wasedressed a.w 
Father Christmas, with some soft 
white stuff round her lovely little 
face, and she had large'dark eyes, 
which I thought more beautiful 
than anything I had over, seen. At 
last it came to my turn to receive a 
present—oddly enough, considered 
in the light of future events, it was 
a large monkey., Stella reached it 
down from one of the lower boughs of 
the tree and handed it to me, saying: 

“ Dat ^ my Christmas prescntvto 
you, fittle Alla^f Quatermain.” 

As she did so her sleeve, which 
was covered with cotton-wool, 
spangled over jvith soritething that 
shone, touched oaf of the tapers 
and caught lire — how I do not 
know—and the flame ran up her 
arm tourffrds hdtetljroat. She stood 
quite still. 1 suppose that she wvus 
])aralyscd with fear ; and the ladies 
who were near screamed very 
loud, but did nothing. Then some 
iraphlse seized me — pcr^iaps in¬ 
stinct would ho a belter word to 
use, considering nj}- age. I threw 
myself ujKJn tlie child, and,* beating 
attlie fire with my liatvds, mercifully 
succeeded in extinguishing it beford 
it really i;g>t hold. My wrists were so. 
badly scorched *hat ttiey had to be 
wrapped up ineaool for a long time 
afterwards, biitjviththec.xceplion of 
a single burn upon her throat, little 
Stella Carson Was pot much hurt. 

vThis is all that I remember about 
the Christmas-tree at the Wall. 
What ha|)pened iffterwaJ/ds is'lost 
to” me. but to this day in my sleep 
I sometimes see little Stella’s sweet 
face and, the stare of terror in her 
dark eyes as the fire ran up her 
arm. This, however, is not wonder¬ 
ful. for I had. humanly speakiag, 
saved the life of her. who was 
destined to be my vrifs. , . » 

The next event iViiich,,.! can 
recall clearly is that my mother 
and ■ three brothers all fcll^ of 
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fevar, cmiag. ns I aftertrardii teamed, 
to the paieoning ot our wcU by 
some evil-minded person, who threw 
g, dead sheep into it. 

It must* have been while they 
were ill that Squire Carson came 
one day to the vicarage. The 
weather was still cold, for there was 
a fire in die study, and 1 sat before 
the fire writing letters on a piece 
of paper with a pencil, while my 
fatlicr walked up and down the 
room talking to himself. After- 
W’ards 1 knew that he was praying 
for the lives of Ins wife .ind children. 
Pr^ntly a servant came to the 
door and said ,that someone* 
wanted to see him.* * 

“ It IS the squire, sir." said the 
maid, “ and.he says he particularly 
wishes to see vou " • 

" Very vwll." answered my father, 
wearily, and presently iiqiiire Carson 
came in His face ^as w|iitc and 
haggard, and Ins'* eyes slionc so 
fiercely that I was afraid of him 
“ Forgis'e me for intiudiiig on 
vou at such a time, Quatcrmain " 
he said, in a hoaise voice, "^but 
to-morrow I -le,ive this place foi 
e\er. and I wish t6’ speak to you 
before Lgo—inc*cd, 1 fnust speak 
to j oil ^ 

, '■ Shall I send Allan away ’ ” 
said my father, pointing to me 
" No , let him bide He if ill not 
undirsJLand " Noif indeed, did T 
♦it the time, but leiiiembered 
every word, and in aftei yeai ■> their 
meaning giew on me. 

“ hirst tell me " Tie went on. 
arc they •“ ” and he pointSd 
upwards with kifs thumb 

Jfy wife and two of Vhe boys 
arc beyond •hope,” raj^ father 
answered, with a gio.in " I do 
not know how’ it will go with the 
third The Lord’s will be done ! ” 

“ I he Lord's^wifl Be done.” the 
sqtiireechoed solemnly. "Andnow 
Qu.atcrmaiA listen—my wife’s gone " 
•“ 6onc»'r^y father answered. 

” Who-with’” , 

• “With that ‘foicign cousin of 


left that ^e always caeed for mm. 
not for me She mairied me because 
she thought me a rich Englisli 
milord. Mow she has run through 
my property, or most of it. and 
gone. I don’t know where. Lucidly 
she did not care to encumber her 
new career with the child , Stella Is 
left to me ” 

“ 1 hat 18 w hat comes ot marrying 
a papist, Carson,” said my father 
That was lus fault; be was a-, 
good and charitable .a man as ever 
lived, but he was bigoted “ What 
aie you going to do—follow her r ” 

Carson laughed bitterly in answer 

“Follow her!” he said, “why 
should I follow her ’ If I met her 
I might kill hci or him, or both ol 
them, because ot the disgiacc they 
have brought ujion my child’s name 
No, I never want to look ujHin liei 
face again I trusted her, I tell you, 
and she li.is betiayed me. 1-ct liei 
go and find her fate. But I am 
going too. I am weary of my life ” 

“ Suiely Caison, surely,” said m\ 
father. ‘ you do not mean— 

" No, no , not that Death tome* 
soon enough. But I will leave this 
civilised dot Id which is a he We 
will go right away into the wiUls, I 
and my ilnld, and hide our shame. 
Where ’ 1 don’t know where. Ani - 
where, so long as theie are no 
white f.icci. no smooth, iducated 
tongues-” 

“ You are mad, C.irson,” niy 
father answcied “How will you 
live > How will you educate Stella f 
Be a man .ind wear it down.” 

“ i will he a man, and I will 
wear it down,but not licrc, Quatci • 
main. Kduc.ition ' Was not she 
that.woni.ln who w'as iny wit>‘ - 
was not she highly cducited ^ -tie 
cleverest woman in the county lor 
sooth IcK) clever foi me, (pi.-ilci- 
main —too i level by halt ' No no, 
Stella shall lie biought uj) in a 
different school, if it be jKiss.blo 
she shall loiget her very n.inie. 
Good bye, old fnend, good-bye for 
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ever. Do not try.to find me outs 
henceforth I shall be like one dead 
to you, to you and all 1 knew,” and 
he was gone. 

"Mad/' said my father, with a 
heavy sigh. " His trouble has 
turnra bis brain. But be .will 
think betfer of it.” 

At that moment the nurse came 
hurrying in and whispered some¬ 
thing in his car. My fatlicr’s face 
turned deadly pale. He clutchf'd 
at the table to support himself, 
then staggered from the room. 
My mother was dying 1 

It Was some days afterwards—I 
do not know exactly how long—that 
my father took me by the hand and 
led me upstairs into the big room 
wMch had been my moUicr's iied- 
room. 'Idicrc slic lay, dead in her 
cofiin, with flowers in her l^nd. 
Moiig the waU«f>i the room wore 
arranged three httlc white beds, 
.and on c.ach of the licds lay one of 
my brolhcis. They all looked as 
though they were asleep, and they 
all had flowers in thoii' hands. My 
father told me to kiss them, because 
I should not see, them any more, 
and I did so, though I was very 
Inghtencil. 1 did not k^iow why. 
Then he took me in Ins arms and 
kissed me. 

“ The l.fird gave.” he .said. “ and 
the I.oni hath taken aw.iy ; blessed 
be thd name of the Lord ! ” 

I cried very much, mid he took 
me downstaiis. and afterthat I have 
only a coni used memory of men 
diesse-d in black carr>'ing heavy 
btirdens towards the grey church¬ 
yard ! 

Next comes a vision of a gre.it 
ship and wride tossing waters. .My 
father could no longer bear to live 
m England after the lo.ss that li.id 
fallen on him, and made up hi.s 
mind to emigrate to Sonlli Ab-jea. 
We must have been iioor at the time 
—indeed. 1 believe that a large 
portion of our income went Irom 
iny father on my mother’s death. 

A.t ai'v ra*e we iracelled with the 
. « " 


steerage passengers, and the' iiv 
tensediscoBifort of the with 

the rough 'ways of our fellow emi¬ 
grants, still remain upon my min4. 
At last it came to 'an Ad, and we 
reached Africa, which I was not to 
Icat'o again lor many, many years. 

In those days civilisation had not 
made any great progress in Southern 
Africa. My father went up the 
country and beciunc a missionary 
among the’Kaffirs, near to where 
the town of Cradock now stands, 
and here I grew to manhood. There 
were ,a few Boer farmers in the 
neiglibourhood, and gradually a 
dittlc settlement f>f whites gathered 
round our f.ussioii station--a 
drunken Scotch blacksmith and 
wheelwright was about the mo^t 
interesling ch.aractfr among tlwni, 
who when 'sober, could <iU(ilc the 
Scottish poet Burns and the Iti- 
goldsby^l J.egeiids. then lecetil!/ 
published, literally by the jiagc. 
It was troni him that I roiitia< toil 
a fondness l.a- the latter aimisiii" 
writings, which has never lett nu . 
Butjis I never cared for so nuu h 
probably Ix'caiise ot tlv* Peottish 
diaUet, which rejiellcd me. What 
little educbtiou € got wps Jro"i 
my father, bid I never li.ul inuc!i 
Iccinmg tow.irds books, nor he iinu li 
time to tench tlicin to me. On ibe 
oth'T birtvl, I w.is .'decays a kfea 
observer ol the w,iv . ol nuin and 
nature. By tlic time that 1 w.'S-' 
twenty 1 could speak Dutch <'ud 
three or fuui^ Kaffir ch.Jicts pei- 
Icctly, and I doubt it theie wa^ 
aflybodv in South Africa wlio iuj,dtV- 
slood u.itivc ways* of th,ought'.<iiid 
aotion nilirc eomiiletely than I did. 
Also I vv'as really a obry good shot 
and horseman, and I think— as, 
indeed, my subsequent career proves 
to have been the case—■ great deal 
tougher than'the inajoidv of myn. 
Thotii'h I was then, as i ow, light 
and small, nothing ^seciileiI to tiro 
me, 1 could bear an^’ a'.nount ot 
exposure and priv.aJLion, and"i never 
met the native who was my rna ter 
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yt fSats of enrlurancc. Of course, 
' all that IS different now; I am 
speaking of mv early manhood. 
.11 may be wondered th.il I did 
not run atsolutely wild in such 
surrotuidingB but I w.is held bads 
fiom this by my f<itherS societv. 
lie was one of the gentlest and 
most icfintd men that I e\er mot 
i\en the most sasage Killir loveil 
him and his iiittiitno \v is a sciy 
pofKl one foi me He Had to till 
I'lmsclf one ol the uorKls failuiss 
Would th.it Ihtio wcK more siuh 
fiiliiits 1 ills CMmng i\lun his 
Mojk was done he would taki his 
pnver-book and .sitting on tht 
little stocj) or vc^ndah o4 oui 
stition, would tcul the <\cning 
p alms to hyi's*If Somt tin i s tin u 
w IS not light enonj.'i leu thu but 
it mule «o thflirnif h knew 
tiHiu all by htait Wlvn hi hid 
I isliid hr w( uM look o*J uioss 
*hi cnltiiatfd Jinds whVic the 
ini'-sion K ifhrs hid then huts 
1 lit I knew it was not tin c hr 
siw tint 1 dlur the my I n, IhIi 
('< lull and tin ^rivis i ingid.sidi 
b\ *• d,. "ijifo o till ynv near the 

\ 1 k< t ill * 

It \ Uuie%m the*sloop tint 
1 dud III hid net hoeii will 
•mil (UK tieninp I w is talking to 
turn in I lii. iiiincl went hick to 
(Ktoidslmi in I iiv mol'liA' Hi 
spol ( of hi i i Tyd tk il siviii; 
h' It she hul iKvd b(in out ol his 
mind foi i iii.,l( *(lav diiniK ill 
th r \i II. nd (lijt he iij'iiicrl 
to think 111 n i Ml iwing ii< n tint 
hfnd'lnllui 'll hnl (.( n liicnlie 
iskad mt d J hi« tiiherid thr ni/lit 
when S([ni! t it-on i* into th 
•■tndy it tin nc> out'ti,Id him 
til it his wife hid lun i\ n and 


tiut lie was going to change his 
name .ind bury himself m ssSno 
remote land 

I answered that 1 lemembercd it 
pi I fectly 

‘ 1 wontloi where he went to." 
s,iid mv father, *' and if he and hfs 
daughter St^la aio still ahve. 
W cll well 1 I shall never meet thevi 
again. But life is a strinec thing, 
\Uan .and i on may H von ever 
dg guc tlum my kind love" 

Aftii til it I left him. Wo h.«l 
luf 11 suffiiing mote than usual fiom 
Ihi d> pic damns of the Kaffir 
thiiiis who stole our shicp at 
night, anti <is 1 hid done bilore, 
.mil not without success, I dc- 
tiiminid to watch thi kia.il and 
SI I sf 1 tould ( lUh them Inilteil 
it w 1 fiom till, habit of mine ol 
watching at iii.ht lh.it 1 hist got 
mv native n imt of M<icuma/ ilin 
whuh nnv hi loiiphlv ti.insl.itod 
.IS ‘ hi who 'lt(j) with one eye 
oiien So I took nn rifle and lose 
t> <o Tsui he L.ilUd m< to him. 
and kissiit me on thi ion hi ad 
s lying (.1 <1 bl< s. you Alliu' I 
hopi that you will think of your 
old fithii onutiiiie> and that you 
will It i(Ki rood xml hapjiy life " 

I nmimbii Ih it I did not much 
Ilk his tom it tin timi but set it 
down to .in attaik ol low sjants, to 
whuh he fitv iciy ■-ubjut a tlic 
yc 11 > winl on 1 walki'l down to 
till ktaai anil watched till withman 
hour of siimisc ilnu .is no thieve, 
ajipi lied I Ktuiniil to thi stition 
As I t mu neu ! w a .I'tomshed 
to sie a fu urt silling m nu fatlici’s 
ill « At lust j thought it mu‘t be 
a diunkiti .Kallii thin that my 
fatiir had filltn .isitep th«e 

And so lit h.id—loi he w.'s dead' 
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woclc to carry out a alaa which I 
haff lostg cheri&hed, htn been unable 
t» execute because it would have 
involved separation from my father. 
Put shortly, it was to undertake a 
trading journey of exploration right 
through the countries now known 
as the Free State and the Transvaal, 
and as much further north as I 
could go. It was an adventurous 
scheme, for though the emigiant 
Boers begun to occupy positions 
in these territories, they were still 
to all practical purposes unexplored. 
But 1 was now alone in the world, 
and it mattered little what became 
of me; so, driven on by the over¬ 
mastering love of adientuie which, 
okl as I am will perhaps sliU lie my 
cause of death, 1 determined to 
undcitakc the jouiney. 

Accordingly I sold what slock 
and propeily wo had uixm ‘the 
station, reserving only the two best 
wagons and two spans of oxen 
The piocceds I invested in such 
goods as weie then m fashion, for 
trading puiixises. and in guns and 
ammunition llic guns would have 
moved any mtslern explorer to 
mcrrimciit, but such as tliey were 
1 managed to do a good deal of 
execution with them One of tliem 
was a single-baiicllcd smootli bore, 
fitted for pcicussion (aps—.i rotr 
wo called it—which thiew a ihrtt- 
ounce b«ill, and was chaiged with a 
handful of coarse bhik powder 
Many is the elephant that 1 kiUid 
with that ton, although it generally 
knocked me b.Kkw.uc1s when I 
fired it, which I only did under 
conipulsirm The best of tl*e. lot, 
perhaps, was a double b.irrellecl 
No. 12 shot-gun, but it bad flint 
locks. Also theic wore gome oUl 
tower muskets, which might or 
might not thiovv sti light at seventy 
ya^s 1 took ■-iv Kaffirs with m< 
and thiee good horses whicli wire 
supposed to be saltfi’—tb.xt is, 
proof against the 'iikniss Among 
the Kaffurs was an old fellow named 
lndab<s-rimbi. whus bung traus- 
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suppose he gdt this name Ihom his > 
stddent venau and diKliaiiittless do- 
quenoe. This msA was a great^ 
character in to wa)r< Hb had been" 
a noted witch-doctor • among a 
neighbouring tnbe, aud^ came to 
the station under the following 
ciFCumstuices, which, as he plays 
a considerable part in this history, 
are perhaps worth recording 
Two yc.urs before my fathei’s 
death I had occasion to search, the 
country round for some lost oxen. 
After a long and useless quest it 
occurred to me that I had belter 
go to the place where the oxen wlire 
bred by a Ka0*‘ chief, whose name 
1 forget, but whose kraal was about 
fifty miles fioin our station Thither 
I joumeved, and founil the oxen 
safe at home 1 hi cliii f <,utcrt.iim d 
me handsoniilv, and on the follow¬ 
ing morning 1 went to pay my 
respects ‘to him Bt'foie having and 
was somewhat smiiristd to find 
a tollei lion of some hundreds of 
men and wonun sitting iniind him 
anxiously w ati lung the sky, m whit U 
the fhundci clouds win banking up 
in a veiy omindas w.iv 

"You lud btt> r vv.ut, wl ito 
man” said the chid ‘ and**'it the 
rain doctois fight the lightning ’’ 

1 irquiicd what he meant, .ind' 
learncib that this nan Indabi- 
rimbl, had for stme yoais ociu])Kd 
the position o# wi/art in chief to( 
the Inbt, altliongli he was not a 
member of it. Laving been born in 
the lountiv ifow known as /ulu- 
Jakd Bui a son of the chief’s, a 
man of about thiil;', bad lalel^sct 
up,as a n*alm supcinatui*al powers. 
Ibis imtntid Indaba-«inibi beyond 
mcasuii, and a quatiil ensued 
between tl'c two vvitch-doctois that 
losulled in a challenge to tied by 
hghlnmg being given and accepted. 
Ihtse wtie the conditions The 
iivalsimist aw.lit the cifming of a 
serious thuiideistomJ; iio.oidmary 
tempest would sirvc'tbei* turn 
llien, carrying Assegais in. their 
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fiAPtHs, they most take their stand 
withih fifty paoM of* each other 
oponacartaisiSA^p^l^roand where 
jdte big thttAsnwhi observed 
to strike Antimudly; and, by the 
exercise of their occult powers and 
invocations to the lightning, must 
strive to avert death from themselves 
and bring it on their rival. The 
terms of this singukir match had 
been arranged a month previously, 
but no storm worthy of-the occasion 
had Arisen. Now the local weather- 
prophets believed it to be brewing. 

I inquired what would happen if 
Jir^her of the men were struck, and 
W. 1 S told that they, must then wait 
for another storm. €f they eseaped 
tl>csecond time, however, they would 
l>e held to Jie equal in power, and 
Ik.' jointly consulted by the tnbe 
occasions of importance. 

I he prospect ol being a sjiectator 
of so unusual a sicjit ovei^ame my 
clcsiie to be gone; and I accepted 
the thief’s invitation to see it out. 
lietore mid-day 1 regretted it. lor 
though the western lu'.ivcns grew 
darker ,iiid tUrkcr, and tlie sti|i air 
hcr,ildcd*the coming of the .storm, 
*\ it it did not come. Ity four o’clock, 
howeve)^ it betawic obvious that it 
must burst soon—at sumcl, tlic old 
(hief said, and in the company of tlic 
whole assembly I moved down to 
'the place of toinbat. ThctoAal w.vs 
built on the toji of J^lull, and below 
•it the land sloped gently to the 
banks of a river about half a mite 
away. On the hitter side of the 
bank was the picise oOand that was, 
the natives said, “ lov'cd of the 
lightning.” Hcroithc magici.ins took 
up their stand, wliile the s^H-ct.atars 
groujicd thenfsclvcs on tlio liiUside 
about two hiiiidicd y.trds aw.iy— 
which was. I thought, rather too 
near to be pleasant When we had 
sat there for a wlfilc’my cunosity 
ovcicaine nie, and I asked leave of 
the chief to go down and lusix'ct 
the dtena: IL* Said I might do so at 
my ow If risk; I^told him that the 
flr<t,^from above would not hurt 


white men, »nd went, to fin& that 
the spot was a bed of iron ore, 
thinly covered wit3h grass, which, 
of course, accounted for its attract¬ 
ing the lightning from the stonns 
as they tiavelled along the line of 
the river. At each end of this 
iron-stone area were placed the 
combatants, Indaba-zimbi facing 
the ca.st, and his rival the west, 
and before each there burned a UtUo 
fire made of some scented root. 
Moreover they were dressed in all 
the ])araphcma1ia of their craft— 
snake-skins, fish bladders, and I 
know not what beside, while round 
their necks hung circlets of baboons’ 
teeth and bones from human hands, 
h'lrst I wetjt to the western end, 
whore the chief’s son stood, ffe 
w as ])ointmg with Ids assegai tow anls 
tlie,advancing storm, and invoking 
it in a voice of fical cvcitcmeid. 

“ f'ome, hre, and lick iqi Indaba- 
riinbi! 

“ He.ir me, Storm Devil, and lick 
lu'i.ib.i-zimbi whh your icd tongue ! 

'■ Spit on him viilli your ram ' 

'■ Whul liim away in your breath ! 

“Make him .as nothing—melt 
the inatrow m his houes ! 

“ Hun^mto his lic.irt anil burn 
away tlic lies ! 

“ Show all the jicoplc who is the 
true Witch I'lndei ! 

■' I,et me not he put to sli.ime in 
the eyes of this while man ! ” 

'Ibus he spoke, or ratlicr ch.inled, 
and all the while nihbed Ins broad 
chest—for he was a very line man 
— with some filthy compound ol 
medicine or moult. 

•Mter a while, getting tired of his 
.song, I walked across the iron-stone 
to wlierc 1 ndaba-vimbi sat by his fire. 
He was not ehaiitmg at all, but his 
performance w as much more impres. 
sive. It coasisted in staring at the 
eastern sky, which w as jv-i fectly clear 
of cloud, and cverv- now and agaiu 
bockonuig at it with lus finger, 
then turning round to iKiint with 
the assegai towards his-rival For 
a while 1 looked at him in silence. 
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He was a curious, wizeaied jnSan, 
apparently over fifty years of age^ 
with' thin iiatuls that looked as 
tough as wire. His nose was ranch 
sharper than is usual among these 
races, and he had a queer habit of 
heiiding his head sideways like a 
bird when he spoke, which, ih 
addition to ti»e humour that lurked 
in his eye, gave him a most comical 
appearance. Another strange thing 
about him was tiiat he had a single 
white lock of hair among his black 
wool. At last I spoke to him ;— 

“ Indaba-zimbi, my friend,” I 
said, " you may be a good witch¬ 
doctor, but you arc certainty a fool. 
It is no good beckoning at the blue 
sky while your enemy .is getting a 
start with the storm.” 

“ You may be clever, but don’t 
think you know everything. \5^]nte 
man,” the old fellow answered, in a 
high, cracked voice, and with some¬ 
thing like a grin. 

" 'Htcy call you Iron-longiie.” I 
went on ; ” you had better use it or 
the Storm Devil won’t hear you.” 

“ The fire from above runs down 
iron.” he answered, “ so I keep my 
tongue quiet. Oh,, yes, let him 
curse away. I’ll put \.m\ out 
presently. Look now, white man.” 

I looked, and in the eastern sky 
there gi'cw a cloud. At first it was 
small, though very black, but it 
gathcredwilliextraordinarvrapidity. 

This was odd enough, but as I 
had seen the same thing happen 
before it did not jiaiticularly 
astonish me. It is l)y no means 
unusual in .\frica for two thunder¬ 
storms to come up at tl,\e same 'time 
from different points of t lie com pass. 

” You had belter get on, Indalia- 
zimbi.” I said; ”.tlic big storm is 
coming along fast, and will soon 
cat up that baby of yours,” and I 
pointed to the we.st. 

Babies sometimes grow to 
giants, white man.” said Indaba- 
rimbi, beckoning away vigorously. 
" Look now at my cloud-child.” 

I looked; the eastern storm was 


spreading itself from earth" t4 
sky, arid in shape resembled an 
enormous man. TTiere was its head, 
its shoulders, and its legs; yes, it 
was like a huge gianf travelling 
acro.ss the heavens. Tlie light of the 
setting sun escaping from beneath 
the lower edge of tlie western storm 
shot across the intervening space 
in a sheet of splendour, and, light¬ 
ing upon the advancing figure of 
cloud, wTajtjxid its middle in hues 
of glory too w'onderful to bo dc- 
•scribed ; but beneath and above 
tills glowing belt his feet and head 
were black as jet. Presently. 1 
watched, an ajvful flash of light 
.shotrfrom thefhead of the cloud, 
circled it about as though with a 
crown of living fire, and vanished. 

“ .Aha,” cliucklcd old Indaba- 
zimbi, " my l;ille boy is'putting on 
his man’s ring,” and he tapped the 
gum riijg on lii^own head, which 
natives assume when they read) a 
certain age and dignity. ” Now, 
white man, unless you are a bi,et'(T 
wizard than c;ithcr of us you Jiad 
bettyr clear off, for the fire-figJU 
is about to begin.” " 

1 liioiight this sound advice., 

“ Good hick go v<!th you. ijiy black 
uncle,” 1 said. “ 1 hope you don't 
feel ti.’e iniquities of a mis-s])enl liu 
weighing on c-ou a1 tiie last.” 

"Vdu'look after yourself, an<l’ 
think of you" own sins, young 
man,” he answered, with a grinif 
smile, and takitig a pinch cif snuff, 
while at tliatj;v''ery moment a flash 
of lightning. I rfon’t know from 
which stcnni. struck the ground 
within thirty pacesiof me Tha'fcwas 
enough flir me. I took to my heels, 
and as I went I hcaftl old Indaba- 
zimbi’s dry chuckle of amusement. 

I climbed the hill till I came to 
where the chief was sitting with his 
indunas. or hf.atfmen, and sal down 
near to him. I kxjkcd aj: the man’s 
face and saw that he was intensely 
anxious for his son’s' s<jfcty, add by 
no mcau.s confidep't of thS young 
mart’s powers to resist the maggrof 




ladaba'zimbi. tfc was talking in a 
low voice to the indima next to him. 
I affected to take no notice and to be 
concentrating my attention on the 
novel scene before roc; but in those 
da}rs I had very quick ears, and 
caught the drift of the conversation. 

“ Hearken ! ” the-chief was say¬ 
ing, ‘‘ if the magic of Indaba-zirobi 
prevails against my son I will 
endure him no more. Of this I am 
sure, that when he IiaS slain my 
Son he will slay me. me also, anil 
m:ike liiraself chief in my place. I 
fear Iiidaba-zimbi. On / ” 

‘Vileck One,” answered the 
induna, "wizards d^' as dogs die; 
and, once dead, dogs Bark no mfli-e.” 

“ And once dead,” said the c iiiof, 
" wizards wprk no wore sjx lls," 
and he bent and -'hiifcred in the 
induna's c;i», lookiiM’ .d (he assegai 
in his hand as he nfijs^'crcd. 

“Good, my fatbje. good*^ ” siiid 
the indiina, presently. " It shall 
be done to-nig!il, if the lightning 
d(>< :i not do it tirst.” 

“ A bad look-out lor old Indaba- 
z.inibi.” I said to myself. " Tbcy 
mean to Kill liim,” 'Iben I thought 
no mi)re of the matter for a wb.ile, the 
scene belpre me wjstoo tremciulous. 

The two storms were rapidly 
rwshing together. Between them 
w.'is a gulf of blue sky. and from 
Vime to time flashes of •blinding 
light passed across ifys gulf, leaping 
.from cloud to cloud. 1 remember 
that they rcmindeil me of the 
stor>' of the hcatlK.'ii god Jove and 
his thunderboUs. “ The storm that 
was shaped like a giant and ringeS 
with*the glory ft the sinking sun 
made an cxcellenf Jove, afld 1 am 
sure that the Walts which leapt from 
it could not have been surpassed 
even in mythological times. Oddly 
enough, a.s yet the ga.sl)c.s were not 
follow'cd by thunder.* A deadly 
stillness l.ay upon the place, the 
cattle stood tjilently on the hillside, 
even ' the • natives were awed to 
silence. "Dark shs,dows crept along 
tlitt bosom of the hills, the river to 


right and Icdt was hidden in 
wreaths of cloud, but before ns nad 
beyond the combatants it shone 
like a line of silver beneath the 
narrowing space of open ^ky. Now 
the -western tempest -was scrawled 
all over with lines of intolerable 
light, while the inky head of the 
cloud-giant to the east was con- 
I'iuually suffused with a white and 
deadly glow that came and went in 
pulses, as tliough a blocKl of dame 
was being pumped into it from the 
heart of the storm. 

The silence deepened and 
deepened, the shadows grew blacker 
and blacker, then suddenly all 
•nature began to moan beneath the 
breath of an icy wind. On sped the 
wind: the smooth surface of the 
river was ruffled by it info little 
wav<#!, the fall grass bowed low 
before it, and in its wake came the 
hissing sound of furious rain. 

Ah ! the storms'had met. From 
each there burst an awful blaze of 
dazzling flame, and now the hill on 
which we sat rocked at the noise of 
the following thunder. The light 
went out of the sky, darkness tell 
suddenly on the, land, but not for 
long. I*rc4fcnlly the whole landscape 
grew vivul in Uic flaslies, if appeared 
arid disapjx'.'ircd, now everything 
was visible for miles, now even the 
men at my side vanislied in the 
blackness. The thunder rolled and 
cracked and pealed like the trump 
of doom; whirlwinds tore round, 
lifting dust and even stones high 
into the air. aiul in a low. con¬ 
tinuous undertone rose the hiss of 
the rushing rgin. 

I put my hand before my eyes to 
shirdd them irdm the terribk..^are, 
tinrl k)olced‘benc!illi ft towartls the 
lists of iron-stonev-As flas h follow ed 
flash, from timd to tttSc'T caught 
sight of the two wizards. Thcry 
were slowlj' adyancing towards one 
another, each poigli»ff*t'his^^"'t5i 
the assegai in hisiranfl. 1 cooW bcc 
their every movement, and It seemed 
to me that the chain lightning wM 
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strildng the ironstone sH rotmd 
&em. Suddenly the thunder and 
lightning ceased for a minute, 
everything grew black and, except 
for toe rain, silent. 

“ It is over one way or the other, 
chief," I called out into toe darkness. 

" Wait, white man, wait I " 
answered the chief, in a voice thick 
with anxiety and fear. 

Hardly were the words out of his 
mouto w'hen the heavens were lit 
up again till they literally seemed 
to flame. There were toe men, not 
ten paces apart. A great flash fell 
between them; I saw them stagger 
beneath the shock. Indaba-zimbi 
recovered himself first—at any rate 
when too next flash came he was 
standing bolt upright, pointing with 
his assegai towards his enemy. The 
chiefs son was still on his legi;. but 
ho was staggering like a drunken 
man, and the assegai had fallen 
from his band. ' 

Darkness! Then again a fia.sh, 
more fearful, if possible, than any 
that had gone before. To me it 
seemed to come from the cast, 
right over the head of Indabii- 
ziuibL At tiiat instant I saw the 
chief’s son wrapjTcd, as A- were, in 
Ihe heart of it. Then the thunder 
ixialed, the rain burst over us like 
a torrent, and I saw no more. 

The worst of the storm was done, 
but for a while the darkness wa.s 
so dense that we could not move; 
nor, indeed, was I inclined to leave 
the safety of the hillside where the 
lightning was never known to strike, 
and venture down to the iron-stone. 
Occasionally there still came flashes, 
but, searcli as we would, we could 
!.ce no trace of either of the wizards. 
For my part, I beHcved that they 
were both dead. Now the clouds 
slowly rolled away down the course 
of the river, and with them went 
the rain; and now the stars shone 
out in their wake. 

"Xet us go and sec,” said the 
old chief, rising and shaking the 
water j6rom his hair, “ The firc- 


fight is ended—us go anil s^'e 
who has conquered.” 

1 rose and followed him. dripping 
as though I had swuxp a hundred 
yards with my clothes on, and alter 
me came all the people of toe kraal. 

Wc reached tlie spot; even in 
that light I could sec where the 
iron-stone had been split and fused 
by toe thunderbolts. Wiile I wa.s 
staring about me, I suddenly heard 
the chief, ’who was on my right, 
give a low moan, and saw the 
people cluster round him. I went up 
. and looked. There, on toe ground, 
lay the body of his son. It w.fis a 
dreadful sight.. The hair was burnt 
off his head, the copper rings upon 
his arms were fused, the assegai 
handle which lay near, was literally 
shi\-crcd into threads, and, when I 
took hold of his arm, it seemed to 
me that every bone of it was broken. 

The men wit|j.^the chief stood gaz¬ 
ing silently, while the women wailed. 

“Great is the magic of Indaba- 
zimbi I ’’ said a man, at length. The 
chief turned and struck him a heavy 
blow with the kerrie in his hand. 

" Great or not, thou dog, he shall 
die.” cried he, “ and so shalt thou 
if thou singest his<i')raiscs sojloudly.” 

I said nothing, but thinking it 
probable that Indaba-zimbi had 
shared the fate of his enemy, I 
went 'to* look. But I could se;, 
nothing of him. and at length, being 
tooroughly chilled with the wet,, 
started back to my wagon to change 
my clothes. On reaching it, I was 
rather surprised 'to find a strange 
Kaffir sealed on the driving-box 
wrapped up in a blanket. /, 
-“iiullo! come out of that,” I 
said. The figure on the box slowly 
unrolled the blanket, and with great 
deliberation took a pinch of snuff. 

“ It was a good fire-fight, white 
man, was it not ? ” said Indaba- 
zimbi, in his high, cracked voice. 
“ But he never had a chance 
ag.rlnst me, poor boy. He knew 
nothing about it. See, while man, 
whe^t comes of presumption- in 'the 
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y4>agt It Its sa4, vay Siid, but 1 

(hade the flashes fly, didn't 1 ? " 

“ You old hnmbug," I said, 
>“ unless you are careful you uHll 
soon learn wlfat comes of presump¬ 
tion in the old. for your chief is 
after you witji an assegai, and it will 
take all your magic to dodge that *’ 
" Now you don’t say so,” said 
Indaba-rimbi, clambering ofl the 
■wagon 'With rapidity, “ and all 
because of this wretched upstart. 
Hiere’s gratitude lor yon, white 
man. I expose him and they want 
to kill me. Well, thank you for the 
bint._ Wc shall meet again before 




loite*’ and he was j|Qne like a riiot, 
and not too soon, tor just then 
some of the chief's men came tip to 
the wagon. 

On the following morning I 
started homewards. The first face 
I saw on arriving at the station 
was that of Indaba-nmbi 

" How do you do, Macumazahn?’* 
he said, holding his head on one 
side and nodding his white luck. 
“ 1 hear you are Christians here, 
and I vvidi to try a new religion. 
Mine must be a bad one seeing 
that my |)eople wanted to kill me 
lor exposing arl impostor." 


CHAPTER THREE 

NORTHWARDS 


I MAKE no apology to my.self, or 
to anyboiiy who may happen to 
read this narrative^n luliiTc, for 
having set out the manner of my 
meeting with Iiidaba-zimbi: first, be¬ 
cause it was curious, and, secondly, 
because he takes some IianJ in tjic 
subsequent events. Tf that old man 
was a humbug, ho veas*a very clover 
one. Wli^t amouyt of truth there 
was in his pretensions to super¬ 
natural powers it is not for me to 
determine, though I may have my 
opinion on the subjeot. • But 
there was no mistaketis to thec.Klra- 
cf-dinaty influence he Sxercised over 
iiis fellow-natives. Also he quite got 
round my poor father. At first the 
old gentleman decUneiPto have him 
at the station, for he had a greaS 
horrof of these iiiaflir wizards or 
witch-findcis. But Indaba-zinftbiper- 
, siiaded him that he was an.xious to 
investigate the truths of Christianity 
and challenged him to discussion. 
The argument lasted for two years 
•—to the time of my "father’s death, 
•indeed. At the conclusi.oa of each 
stage Indaba-zimbi would remark, in 
••the’words of the*Roman Governor. 
“ Almost.firaying white man, thou 
p 'r.^adest me to become a Chris¬ 


tian,’^ but he never quite became one 
—indeed, I do not think he ever 
meant to. It was to him that iny 
father addressed his " Letters to a 
Native Doubter." This work, which, 
nnffirtunatcly. remains in manu¬ 
script, is fqll of wise saws and learned 
iu.sianccs. It ought to be published 
together with a t>rfcisot the doubter’s 
answers, ■^■liich were verbal. 

So the talk went cm. If my father 
had lived I believe it would be going 
on now, for both the disputants were 
quite inexhaustible. Meanwhile 
Indaba-zimbi was allowed to live in 
the station on condition that he 
practised no witchcraft, which my 
father firmly believed to be a wile 
of the devil. He said that ho would 
not. but for all that there was never 
an ox lost, or a sudden death, but he 
was consulted’by those intere.sted. 

When he had been witli us a year, 
a deputation came to him from the 
tribe he had left, asking him to re¬ 
turn. Things had not gone well with 
tlicmsince he went aw'ay, they said, 
and now the chief, his enemy, was 
dead. Old Indaba-zimbi listened to 
them till they had done, and, as he 
listened, raked sand into a little heap 
withhis toes. Thenhespokc, pointing 
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to thclittlc hcaf)," There is your tribe 
to-<}ay,” he .said. Then he lifted his 
heel and stamped the heap flat. 
"There is your tribe before three 
jnoons are gone. Nothing is left of it. 
You drove me away; I will have no 
more to do with you ; but when you 
are being killed think of my words." 

The mcjrsengers went. Three 
months afterwards I heard tliat the 
whole community h.-id been wijjcd 
out by an Impi of raiding Pondos. 

\\'hen I was at length ready to 
start upon my ex]>edition I went to 
old Indaba-zimbi to say good-bye 
to him. .and was rather surprised 
to find him engaged in'rolling up 
medicine, assegais, and other sun¬ 
dries in his blankets.. 

"Good-bye, Tndaba - zimbl,” I 
said, " I am going to trek north.” 

" Yes, Maenmazahn,” he. an¬ 
swered, with his liead on one side ; 
" and so am J—I want to sec that 
country. Wo udJl go together.” 

■' Will we ? ” I said ; “ wait till 
you iirc asked, you old humbug.” 

“ You had better ask me. then, 
Macuniazahn, for if you don’t you 
will never come back alive. Now 
that the old chief [my fatherl is 
gone to where the sto^.rs come 
from,” and ho nodded to the sky. 
“ I feel niysclf getting into bad 
habits again. So last night I just 
threw uj) the bones and worked out 
about your journey, and 1 can tell 
you this, that if you don't take me 
you will die, and, what is more, 
you will lose one who is dearer to 
you than life, in .a strange fashion. 
So just because you gave me that 
hint a couple of years ago. I‘made 
up my mind to come with you.” 

■' Don’t talk stuff to ine,” 1 s.aid. 

“Ah, very well, Jd'acumazahn, 
very well; but what happened to 
my own jx*oplc six months ago, 
and what did I tell the messengers 
w’ould hapjrcn They drove me 
.away, and they .aie gone. If you 
drive me away you will soon be 
gone too.” and he nodded his white 
Ipck at me and smiled. 


Now I was not more supe#- 

stitious than other people, but' 

somehow old Indaba-zimbi im¬ 
pressed me. Also J knew his • 

extraordinary influence over every 
clas.s of native, and bethought me 
that he might be useful in that way. 

■ “ All right,” I said ; “ I appoint 
you witch-finder to the expedition 
without pay.” 

“ First serve, then ask for wages,” 
he answered. I am glad to see 
that you have enough imagination 
not to be altogether a fool, like 
most white men, Macumazahn. 
Yes. yes, it is W’ant of imagina.fion 
that makes people fools ; they.won’t 
believe what fliey can’t understand. 
You can’t understand my prophecies 
any more than the fooJ at the kraal 
could understand that 1 was his 
master with the lightnkig. Well, it 
is time to tfck, but if I were you, 
Macntqjjzahn. Jf should take one 
wagon, not two.” 

Why ? ” I said. 

"Because you will lose your 
wagonsi, and it is better to lose one 
then two.” 

“Oh. nonsense ! ” I .s.a*Sd. 

"All right, Macumazahn; live 
and learn!” Anfl withou<i> another 
word he ■ walked to tlic foremost- 
wagon, put his bundle into i1, and 
climbed on tolhc front scat. 

So lihving bid an affeeliom-fh 
adieu to my wjuitc friends, including 
the old Scotchman, who got driin^c. 
in honour of ttic event, and quoted 
Burns tiU t\>c tears ran down his 
face, at Icngtlf I started, and 
travelled slowly nortlnvards. For 
the first three w^cks n,otlnng» very 
particular befell me. Such Kaffiis 
as we came in conSact witir were 
friendly, and gameliterallyswarmcd. 
Nobody living in those parts of 
South Africa ,nowadf>-3 can have 
the remotest idea of wh.at the veklt^ 
was like even thirty yoars ago. 

Often and often .1 havc^ ci;cpt 
shivering on to my wragdn-bo’x just’ 
as the sun rose and lookeJt out. At 
first one w'ould see nothing bl[t ^ 
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vUst fieW of white mist suffused 
towards the, east by a tremulous 
golden glow, throiigh which the 
tops of stonjikoppies stood up like 
gigantic bacons. From the dense 
mist would come strange sounds— 
snorts, gruntings, bellows, and the 
thunder of countless hoofs. Pre¬ 
sently this great curtain would grow 
thinner, then it would melt, as the 
smoke from a pipe melts into the 
air, and for miles on miles the wide 
rollm,s» country interspersed with 
bush opened to the view. But it 
was not tenantlcss as it is now, for 
as far as the eye could reach it 
woifld be literally blaik with game. 
Here to the right might be a }R.'rd 
of vilderbeeste that conld not 
number less .than two thousand. 
Some were grazing, some gam¬ 
bolled, whisking their w’hitc tails 
into tlic air, while all rdund the old 
bulls stood upon Itillocks •sniffing 
suspiciously at the breeze. There, 
in front, a thousand yards away, 
though to the unjiractised eye they 
looked much closer, because of the 
dazzling clearness of the atmosphese, 
was a gi'bat herd pf springbok 
trekking along in single file. Ah, 
they hav* come to'thc wagon-track 
.nnd do not like the look of it. 
tWiat will they do? — go back? 
Kot a bit of it. It is nearly thirty 
ftaf wide, but that i^ nothftig to .a 
springbok. Sec, Ihc^rst of them 
bounds into the air like a ball. 
Ifow beautifully the sifnshinc gleams 
upon his golden ]iid(^! He has 
cleared it. and the others coin<j 
after Ihni in nnni^Tlcss succession, 
all eSfccpt the fahns, who cannot 
jump so far, and have to .sEampe- 
over the doubtful iiath with a 
territied bah. What is that yonder, 
moving above the tops of tlie 
mimosa, in the littje ^dcll at the 
foot of the kopt'.ie ? Giraffes, by 
‘tfrCoTge! Tlisee of them; ihcre will 
be .marrow-bQnes for supper to¬ 
night. ’ Hark !• The ground shakes 
behind. uST and oyer the brow of 
tjic lEse rush a vast lierd of blcsbock. 


(.In they come at ioll gallop, their 
long hcadk held low; they look': 
like so many bearded goats. 1 
thought so—behind them is a pack 
of wild dogs, their fur draggled, 
their tongues lolling. They- are in 
full cry : the girjiffes hear them and 
are away, rolling round the koppiO 
like a ship in a heavy sea. !Nte 
marrow-bones after all. Sec! The 
foremost dogs are close on a buck. 
He has galloj)cd far and is out¬ 
worn. One springs at his flank and 
misses him. 'I'hc buck gives a kind 
of groan, looks wildly round and 
secs the wagon. He seems to 
hesitate a ’ moment, then in his 
despair rushes up to it, and falls 
exhausted among the oxen. The 
dogs ‘pull up some thirty paces 
away, panting and snarling. Now, 
boy, tiic gun—no, not the rifle, the 
shot-gun loaded with loopcrs. 

Bang ! bang 1 There, my friends, 
two of you will never hunt buck 
again. No, don't touch the buck, 
f(.>r he has come fo us for shelter, 
and 'no shall have it. 

,Mi, how beautiful is nature 
before man comes to spoil it! 

Such a sight as tins have 1 seen 
many a ’rfindred times, and 1 liope 
to sec it again before I die. 

The first real adventure that 
befell me on this particul.sr joiiniey 
was with elephants, which 1 will 
relate because of it.s curious ter¬ 
mination. Ju.st before wc crossed 
the Orange Kiver we came to a 
stretch of forest-land some twenty 
miles broad. The night we entered 
this forest wc camped in a lovely 
open ^lado. . A few yards ahead 
tambouki grass was growing to the 
height of a man, or rather it had 
been ;• now,' with the exception of 
a few stalks here and there, it was 
crushed quite flat. It was already 
dusk when we camped; but after the 
moon got up 1 walked from the fire 
to sec how this had happened. One 
glance was enough for me; a groat 
herd of elcjihants had evidently 
passed over the tall grass not many 
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iwwn before. The m Uiek 
ANR njdced me ekc^di%1y, iat 
uUlli I bad seea wild «lepb«ots, 
at >th«t tima i bad never shat one. 
Moreover, the aight of elephant 
spoor to the Amcan hunter is 
what " ccdottf in the ^n " is to the 
prospector of gold. It is by ivory 
that be hvBSk and to shoot it or 
trade it is hh i^ief aim in life My 
resolution was soon taken. I would 
camp the wagons for a while in the 
forest, and st^ on horseback alter 
the elephants. 

I communicated my decision to 
Indaba-zimbi and the other Kafitrs. 
The latter were not loth, for your 
Kaffir loves hunting, which means 
plenty of meat and congenial 
i^upation, but Indaba-zimbi would 
cypress no opinion. 1 .saw him 
retire to a little lire that be had lit 
for himself, and go through* some 
mysterious performances w-ith bones 
and clay mixed with ashes, which 
were watched with the greatest 
interest by the other Kaffirs. At 
lengtii he rose, and, coming forward, 
informed me that it was all right, 
and that I did well to go and hunt 
the elephants, as I should get plenty 
•of ivory ; but he advised, me to go 
on foot. 1 said I should do'nothing 
of the sort, but meant to ride. I 
am wiser now; this was the first 
and last time that I ever attempted 
to hunt elephants on horseback. 

Accordingly wc started at dawn, 
I. Indaba-zimbi, and three men; the 
rest I teft with the wagons. I was on 
horseback, and so was my driver, 
a good rider and a skilful shot for a 
Kaffir, but Indaba-rimbi and the 
otliers walked. Fi;6m dawn till 
mid-day we followed the trail of 
the herd, which was as plaio as a 
high road. Then we cfi-saddlcd to 
let the horses rest and feed, and 
about three o’clock staitcd on 
again. Another liour or so passed, 
and still there was no sign of 
elephants. Evidentlj' the herd had 
travelled fast and far, and I began 
to think that wc should have to 


give it op, when sudd mly 1 
sight of u Wo^ mass mppSsg 
throi^ the thoro-triies on the ^ p 
of a slope about a quarter of a '!®e* 
away. My heart seeSued to jiWii 
into my moutti. Where is ttie 
hunter who ha.s not Mt hke,:thk 
at the sight of his fitst elephant ? 

I called a halt, and then, toe 
wind being right, we set to work 
to stalk the bull. Very quietly I 
rode down the hither side of the 
slope till we came to the bottom, 
which was densely covered ivith 
bush. Here I saw that the elephants 
had been feeding, for broken 
branches and upturned trees lay all 
abeut. I did^not take much notice, 
however, for all my thoughts were 
fixed upon the bull I was stalking, 
when suddenly my borse gave a 
violent start that neatly threw me 
from the siKldle, and there came a 
mighty.rush and upheaval of somc- 
llnng "in fronT' of me. I looked ; 
there was the hinder part of a 
second bull elephant not four yards 
off. I could just catch sight of its 
outstretched cars projecting on 
cither side. I had disturbed it 
sleeping, and'it was running away. 

Obviously tlio best thing to do 
would have been to let it run, but 
I was young in those days apd 
foolish, and in the excitement of 
the ifioment I lifted iny ‘‘ roer,”^r 
elephant gun, ^nd fired at the great 
brute over tfie horse’s headt Tlfe 
recoil of the heavy gun nearly 
knocked me off the saddle. I re¬ 
covered my&lf, 'however, and, as I 
did so, saw the bull lurch forward, 
for the impact v)f a three^ounce 
bullet in the flank will quicken the 
movements even oi an elephant. i 
By this time I had realised flie .folly 
of the shot, and devoutly hoped that 
the bull would take no further 
notice of it.' BCit he took a different" 
view of the matter. PpUing Wnlself" 
up in a scries of plunges, he spun 
round and came fuj'me wito out--' 
stretched cars and uplifted trunk, 
scrcamink terribiv. I was ^ite 
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dfL ibr my gdA. ew^f, 

loul ftnt ttionght «ras «&(»$«> , 
I dtt| my iVto tiw 8lil«s of 
tny horse, huh he would aofe move 
an inch, the poor animal was 
paralysed witii terror, and he simply 
stood still, hisforc'lcgs outstretched, 
and quivering sdl o\'er like a leaf. 

On rushed the elephant, au’ful to 
sec ; I made one more vain efEort to 
stir the horse. Now the trunk of 
the great bull swung aloft above my 
head. ‘A thought dashed throu^ 
my brain. Quick as light I rolled 
from the saddle. By the side of the 
horse lay a fallen tree, as thick 
through as a man’s •^ly. This 
tree was lifted a little off tlio 
ground by the broken boughs, 
which took. its weight, and with a 
single movement, so active is one 
in such necessities, I flung myself 
beneath it. As I did so,T heard the 
trunk of the elephan*iWlcscciM with 
a mighty thud on the back of my 
poor horse, and the next instant I 
was almost in darkness, for the 
horse, whoso back was broken, fell 
over across •'.he tree under whicl»»I 
lay ensconced. But. he did not 
stop there long. In ten seconds 
more the bull had wound his trunk 
about my dead nag’s neck, and, 
with a mighty effort, hurled him 
clear of the bole. I wriggle^ b.ack- 
wiWls as far as I cougl towards the 
r^ots of the tree, for € know what 
he was after. Presently 1 saw the 
red tip of the bull's ixunk stretch¬ 
ing itself towards me. *lf he could 
manage to hook it round any part, 
of me I was lost.’l]|)t, in the juisition 
I occupied, «that was just w^iat he 
could not do. although he knell 
down to facilitate his operationus. 
On came the snapping tip like a 
great operi-mouthed snake; it 
closed upon my hat, whith'vanished. 
.'Vgain it was thrust down, and a 
scream of ragfe was bellowed through 
•it within fpup Ipches of my head. 
Now it ssemed to elongate itself. 
Qh,/Hcsivcns ! Now it had me by 
thediair, which, luckily for myself. 


wua-oot v*rjfip»g; wa* my 

turn tp scream, im iftateat half 

a square inrii of hair 
hrom my scalp by the room. , Tmn 
being plucked alive, aa I had aeen 
cruelluffir kitchen bays plucScafowd. 

The elephant, however, dis* 
appointed with these moderate 
results, changed his tactics. .He 
Wound his trunk round the fallen 
tree and lifted. The bole stirred, 
but fortunately the broken tnranebes 
embedded in the s]iongy soil, and 
some roots which still held, pre¬ 
vented it from being turned over, 
though he lifted it so much that, 
had it occurred to him, he could 
now easily have diiawn me out with 
his trunk. Again he hoisted with all 
his mighty strength, and I saw that 
the tree was coming, and roared aloud 
for help. Some shots were fired dose 
by in answer, but if they hit the 
bull, their only effect was to stir 
his energies to more active life. 
In another few seconds my shelter 
would be torn aw'ay, and I should 
be done for. A cold pempiration 
burst out over me as I realised that 
I was lost. Then of a sudden 1 
remembered that I had a pistol in 
roy belt, 'tvhich 1 often used for 
dispatching wounded game. It was 
loaded and capped. By this time 
the bote was lifted so much that I 
could easily get my hand down to 
my middle and draw the pistol 
from its case. I drew and cocked 
it. Now the tree was coming over, 
and there, within three feet of my 
head,, was the great brown trunk 
of the elephant. I placed the 
muzzle of the-pistol within an inch 
of it and fired. The result was 
instantaneous. Down sunk the 
tree a1;ain, giving one of my legs 
a considerable squeeze, and next 
instant I heard a crashing sound. 
The elephant ha.d bolted. 

By this time, what between 
fright and struggling, I was pretty 
well tired. I cannot remember how 
I got from under the fallen tree, 
or indeed anything, until I foiinfj 



'^^self sitting on th(i groiifid 4riak- 
iog some peach brandy front a 
flask, and old Indaba-zimbi opfpo- 
site to me nodding his whit* lock 
sagely, while he fired off moral 
reflections on the narrowness of my 
escape, and my unwisdom in not 
having^ taken his advice to go on 
loot. That reminded me of my 
horse. I got up and went to look 
at it. It was quite dead j the blow 
of the elephant’s trunk had fallen 
on the Siftldle, breaking tlic frame¬ 
work, and rendering it useless. 1 
reflected that in another two seconds 
it would have fallen on me. Then 
I called to Indaba-zimbi’ and asked 
which way the elephants had gone. 

" There," he said, pointing down 
the gully, " and we had betttr go 
after them, Macumazahn. Wc have 
had the bad luck, now for thcgixid.’’ 

There was philosoi)hy in this, 
though, to tell tl:e truth, I did 
not feel paiticul.arJy shai'p sot on 
cle])hants at the moment. I seemed 
to have h.'id enough of them. How¬ 
ever. it would never do to show 
the wliitc feather before the boys, 
so I assented with much outward 
re.aditicss, and wc started, I on the 
second horse, and the ft-.l'.ers on 
foot. When avc had travelled for 
the best part of an hour down the 
valley, all of a sudden wc came upon 
the whole herd, which numbered a 
little more than eighty. Just in front 
of them the bush was so thick that 
they seemed to hesitate about enter¬ 
ing it, and the sides of the valley 
were so rocky and steep at tliis jx)int 
that they could not climb them. 

They saw us at the same moment 
ns wc saw them, and inw'ardly I 
was filled with fears lc.st they 
should take it into their hcatls to 
charge back up the gully. But 
they did not; truropeiing aloud, 
they rushed at thc\thick bush, 
which before them like 

Aji^'blfe^Wctt' sicldo. 1 do not think 
SSitet fh all my e.vpericnccs I ever 
bear4 anything to oipial the sound 
as they cra.shed through 


and over toe shrubs and tr^. 
Before them was a dense forest belt, 
from a hundred to a hundred and ^ 
fifty feet in width. As they rushed * 
on it fell, so that behind them was 
nothing but a level roadway strewed 
with f^en trunks, crushed branches 
and here and there a tree, too 
strong even for tliem, left standing 
amid the wreck. On they went, and, 
notwithstanding the nature of the 
ground over which they had to 
travel, they kept their distance 
ahead of us. This sort of thing 
continued for a mile or more, and 
then I saw that in front of the 
elephants th^ valley opened into 
a s'pacc covered with reeds and 
grass—it might have been five or 
six acres in extent—beyond which 
the valley ran on again. 

The herd reached the edge of 
this expansJ, and for a moment 
pulled .tip, hwsitating — evidently 
they mistrusted it. My men yelled 
aloud, as only Kaffirs can, and 
that .settled them. Headed by the 
wounded bull, whose martial ardour, 
like my own, was somewhat cooled, 
they spread put and dashed into 
the treacherous swamji—for such it 
wa.s, though ju.sftlieu thefts was no 
water to be seen. For a few c’arcls 
all went well with them, thou^r 
clearly they found it he.ivy going ; 
then suddenly,thc great bull sufffi 
up to his bc-By in the stiff peaty 
soil, and remained fixed. The others, 
mad witli fc.tr^ took no heed of his 
.struggles and .trumpetings, but 
jilungcd on to meet the same fate. 
In five minutes whole herd of 
them wjsrc hopel«sly begged* and 
the more they struggled to escape, 
the deeper they sunk. There was 
one exception, indeed — a cow 
managed to win back to'firm shore, 
and, lifting her. trunk, jircpared to 
charge us as we came up. But. at 
that moment she heardf- +he scream 
of her calf, and rus^iod back 
assistance, only to bt boj^jed with 
the others. < ' • ^ • 

Such a .scene I never saw’ bcfcia 
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oi' since. The swamp was spotted 
all over with the large forms of the 
elephants, and the air rang with their 
screams of r^e and terror as they 
waved their trunks wildly to and fro. 
Now and then a monster would make 
a great eficft and drag his mass 
from its peaty bed, only to stick fast 
again at the next step. It was a 
most pitiable sight, though one that 
gladdened the hearts of my men. 
Even the best nati voshave little com¬ 
passion for the sufferings of animals. 

Well, tlie • rest ivas easy. The 
marsh tliat would not bear the 
elephants carried our weight well 
enough. Before midnight all were 
dead, for we shot tliem by mc»n- 
light. I would gladly have sp.ared 
the young opes and .some of tlic 
cows, but to do so would only have 
meant leaving them to perish of 
hunger ; it was "kinder to kill them 
at once. The woumjgtl buU^I slew 
with my own hand, and I cannot 
say that I felt much compunction 
in so doing, lie knew me again, 
and made a desperate effort to 
get at me, bnt I am glad to spy 
that the jtbat held him fast. 

The pan presented a curious sight 
when th<» sun rose next morning. 
Owing to the support given by the 


s(^, few of Uio dead ^e{dtants had 
fall^; theie they stood as though 
they were asl<*ei>. 

T sent back for tlie wagons, and 
when they ainved on the morrow, 
formed a c amp, about a mile away 
from the pm. Then began the 
wotk of cutting out the elephants' 
tusks : it took over a week, and for 
obmons reasons was a disgusting 
task. Indeed, had it not been for 
the help of some wandering biisli- 
mcn, who took their pay in elephant 
meat, I do not think we could ever 
have managed it. 

At last it was done. The ivory 
was far too cumbersome for u.s to 
carry, so we buried it, having first 
got rid of our bushmen allies. My 
boys wanted mo to go back to tlio 
Capo with it and sell it, but I was 
loo nvuch bent on my journey to do 
this. The tusks lay buried for five 
years. Then I came and dug them 
up; they were but little harmed. 
Ultim.'vtcly 1 sold the ivory for some¬ 
thin :g over twelve hundred pounds— 
not pay for one day’s shooting. 

This was how I began my career 
as an elephant hunter. I liave shot 
many lumdrcds of these animals 
since, bnt have never ag.ain at¬ 
tempted to do so ou horseback. 


CHAPTER FOUR 

THE ZULU IMIT 


After burying the elgphant tusks, 
and having taken' careful notes of 
the bearings and peculiarities ol 
the country, so tliSt I might be able 
to find the spot again, we prdccedcd 
on our journey. For a month or 
more I trekked along the line 
which now divides the Orange Free 
State from GriquaJ^nd West, and 
the Transvaal from Bcchnanaland. 
rhe only difiicultics met witli were 
such as are stjU common to African 
travellers—‘occasional want of water 
and^JrouCTc.s about cro.ssing sluits 
rivcfrs. I rempmber that I qut- 


spanned on the spot where Kimberley 
now stands, and had to press on 
again in a hurry because there wa.s 
no waiter. I little dreamed then that 
1 should live tasee Kimberley a groat 
city producing millions of pounds 
worth of diamonds annually, and 
old Indaba - zimbi’s_ magic cannot 
have been w'orth so much after all. 
or he would have told me. 

I found the country almost 
entirely depopulated. Not very 
long before Mosilikatzo tixe I-ic-a, 
T’Chakn’s General, had .svvc;pt iwtcoss 
it in his progre.ss towards wba^ is 
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navf Matabelcland. His footsteps 
■were evident enough. Time ujion 
lime I trekked up to ■what evidently 
had been the sites of Kaffir kraals. 
Now the kraals iverc ashes and piles 
<tf tumbled stones, and strewn about 
among the rank grass lay the bones 
of hundreds of men. women, and 
children, all of whom had kisscvl 
the Zulu assegai. 1 remetnlx!r that 
in one of these desolate places I 
found the skull of a child in whicli 
a ground-lark bad built its nc.sl. 
It was the twittering of the young 
birds inside that first called my 
.nltention to it. Shortly after this 
we met with our second great 
adventure, a much more serious 
and tragic one than the fii-st. 

We were trekking’ parallel with 
the Kolong river when a herd of 
blcsbock crossed the track. ,I fired 
at one of them and hit it be!find. 
It galloped about a thousand 
yards with the rest of the herd, then 
lay down. As we were in want of 
meat, not having met with any 
game for a few days past. 1 jumped 
on to my horse, and, telling Indaba- 
rimbi that 1 would overtake the 
wagons or meet thein on tlfc further 
side of a rise about an h'.mr's trek 
away, I started after the wounded 
buck. As soon as I came within a 
hundred yards of it. however, it 
sprang up and ran away as fast as 
though it were untouched, onl 5 ' to 
lie down again at a distance. I 
fallowed, thinking that strength 
w'ould soon fail it. This happened 
three times. On the third occasion 
it vanislied bc^hind a ridge, and, 
though by now I was out af both 
temjicr aiKl patience, I thought I 
might as -wcU ride to the crest iind 
see if I could get a shot at itasn the 
further side. 

I reacherl ihc ridge, which was 
strewn with stones, looked over it, 
and .saw—a Zulu linpi! 

1 rubbed my eyes and looked 
again. Yes, there w.-is no doubt of 
it. They were halted about a 
thousand yards away, by the 


v.tter ; some were lying do'Wn, some 
ucro cooking at fires, others were 
St.liking about with spears and 
• lijclds in their handj ; there might? 
liave been two thousand or more 
of them in all. Wliile I was wonder¬ 
ing—and that with jio little un¬ 
easiness—what on earth they could 
be doing there, suddenly I heard a 
wild cry to the right and left of 
me. I glanced first one way, then 
the other. From either side a great 
Zulu was bearing down on me, their 
broa<l stabbing assegais aloft, .jnd 
black shields in their left hands. 
The man to the right was about 
fifteen yards away, he to the left 
was not more than ten. On they 
came, their fierce eyes almost 
starting out of their, heads, and I 
felt, with a cold thrill of fear, tliat 
ill another three seconds those 
broad “ bangwans ” might be 
buried* in jjjj' vitals. On sv.cli 
occasions we act, 1 siippo.se, more 
from iiiotinct than anything else— 
there is no time for tlioaght. At 
any rate, I drojiped the reins, ;iiid, 
rjiising my gun. fired point-blauU 
at the left-hand man. ‘The bullet 
struck full in the middle of his 
shield, pierced it, and pass«fd through 
liim, and o\er he rolled upon the 
veldt. 1 swung round in the s.iddCe; 
most happily inj- lier.ie w:us accus- 
tomdd to standing still when 1 li«>L-d 
from his bacjC also he was so sur¬ 
prised that he did not know which 
way to shy. jTlic other savage was 
almost on ^fhe ; his outstretched 
^sliield touened The muzzle of my 
*gun as I pulled the trigger of the 
left barrel. It c.^^ilodei}, tlie f.arrior 
<5prang high into the air, and fell 
against my horse dead, his spear 
passing just in front of my face. 

Without waiting to reload, or 
even to look if the main body of the 
Zulus had seen the death of ■them 
two scouts, I turned my horse .aiul 
drove my heels into, his sides.. As 
soon as 1 was dowfisthc slope of the 
rise 1 pulled a, little f? the*.Tight 
in, order to intercept the wag-.."Os 
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before Ihe 7 i<lus tbcin I had 
not gone three )ntii(li'“d >a.rd »n 
.ihio new dirci-lni "lien to mv' 
ut<i<- a«tonisb«ient I struck a trail 
‘ laikod Mith wagon vhuls and the 
ho)!-, of o\in (.H w igons there 
mist luiM beo’i at I'ast eight an 1 
si\>ial hu*i' td I ittle \iuii )\ei, 
I'l-'V In I pi'^d withn (aiKc 
1 ours 111 t ' tell that h\ tin - j o ’ 
riien I iindintooJ , 1 ’i linp' w is 

lollllWl ig till tl 11 k of t’ f W '! I 1 
whidi ’in all pro! lull hi’ 1 ' 1 
to a p > tv of i nig lilt 111 1 

llie siiooi o' t'l' " i 111 K'1 .11 
the I'lK i lio.l I ui la I •> so 1 
fihovid 1* Mioi ^iiii't luith'i 
on I i iin< ■‘o t' ( 11 ■•it, r 1 

• ud tl ' ,dv id ini iiii 'i,'- 
,T , \ 1 iw Fill w'c 1.' tliawn up 

main 1 111^> • ii] on tl 1> od of 
til n\ii llici' tot.w^K >uown 
wa on Itclvlvoi' ilow'i <tt< lop 
till ul ttlllll *• 

t’l anotlii I flit 1 luiti J 

‘lull’ II' i’lifi fi I lioiis 'liiy 

vit ii wi T f ” I'll' b luf out- 

’1 ‘li lo'i'e w ililm t till 

ap] 1 >h' 'iij two w ,ims *1 
( dll 1 t' till III ird»thi' 'utii'd 
and sa'i im I’ \ i\ fn-t man 
no (\i S.11 on \ I I I’oii 11 lined 

ll.it? t'ot'n w)i mi I had known 
wi^l 1 oai? ago III t 11 < aiK Hi w is 
not a b. il sjftin.'ii it li^ *l.i 
bill a niv iistliss 'vic’-.on wnh a 
f>*eat obiei‘Kill to eiitt ontv 01 ’s 
I'cspn -.(ijt it V t of III idoin ” 
Jl'li.il'un d ip lU 1 •'einngiant 
Hwr-i uni m ir? Utom but as 1 
lenntl p’tsenth had qnainlled. 
with i^s ha li 1 fiM was now tiek- 
king Tiwn/ into the wi’dirt^ei-s to 
(found a littif colon’ of hr I'vn 
Poor fellow ' It was his 1 . st tick 
" Ho'v do \ou do llrirlii i 
Botha ■’ ” I s.iid to him in Dutch 
The man lobked «t*mi h oked 
"gaMi then startled out of las 
Dutch stoh Illy cried to Jii? wife 
\iho was se.ittiLon Bie bo\ of the 
w.'gon “Xtiiie hrre frau, ion»c 
Here *15 Allun tdiialtrni.un th< 

hf^hshnia’i, the ‘on of the 


‘ Picdirant.’ How goes it, Hccr 
Qua term am, and what is the nows 
down m the Cipc yonder ’ ” 

“ I don’t knovv what the news is 
in th' t ipi H ins,” I answeted, 
silemnlv bat the news here 13 
th it llieu IS .1 Zulu Impi upon 
10 ’I spool an I 1 itlun two miles of 
tl'i w igou '('lat J know for I 
lull J . 1 shot la > of thru sentiiis," 
,11 d 1 s' owed hull inv empty gun 
Ilia iiioiii't i tl .TO i s i silence 
t istii’iislimint, and J ‘ iw ilic 
b'on/'d hill ? of "’I nun ftiiii pile 
b'i”.tli thill tan. while 0111 01 two 
I ' the wonun gave .1 litth siie.tri). 
a 1 the t hihlien 111 pt to then sides 
‘ Mmielitv ' ” trie I Hans; " th.it 
mil t lie the Uiiitetw i n gum nt th.it 
Tt'neiin suit agaiii’-t the Basutiis, 
but > il > lould aiol time at them 
1)11, ii'e* Ilf till m.ii'-hcs ind so 
vite I'lail lo iituin to /iihil.ind, 
•iiid ‘ liuf' norili to join Mo-dik itzc 
la.i^ii nil < ailC' ' I lagei uj> 
ill voiii lo 1 mi* oni if >011 jump 
. 1 1 "d ihut m t'le 1 i‘'le ” 

hit 11 nil id r> ' owe ".leoii’, 

( in, o <nilit" /imbi .’ i? sitting 
Oil til oiix I f the ho t wi.ipjiid 111 a 
1 ) 1 . ikf I J talk 1 'I'l 1 and lohi hmi 
tlie ni V 

“Ill ijiJing. M 1'uin 1/ il)t ’ he 
Slid ' th'ii will hi d III Polls 
al'o.’t t' nioiiow ’noi'ing li't tiny 
V ill not t* I till liwt Hun they 
wi'lwijH out ih 111 'I'l ’Alii 
I ]) issid Ills h mil b'I uhisiroi.th 
" Sloji th III i.din von wliti- 
lieided I tow 1 ’’1 11 1 l‘’ong!i J kill 
thil hi wild' wi’i tnii Wh.it 
ch.inco 11 ul c la ’jlm oI ten w.ij’ons 
all toli!’a"anist at h ast two thou', mil 
oi the bt.'.(st sav.igi* I’ith' world ■' 

“ M.ii iimaaShri will -viui t iki my 
aihiti 'this time i ’ Indahi /iiiibi 
said puscntly 

“ Wh it li It •• ’’ I a.ked 
“ 1 his heave your w igons hero, 
jnmj) on that bor<-( mil lit ns twro 
inn f'M It as haul a? we lan go 
111' Zulu? won’t follow u? thfywi'l 
be looking dttr the Boiis ’ 

I wijii'l 1 ave till othci white. 
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men,” I said; " it would be Hie 
act of a coward. If I die, I die." 

“ Very well, Macumazabn, then 
stay and be killed,” he answered, 
taking a pinch of snuff. " C.omc, 
let us sec about the wagons,” and 
we walked towards the laager. 

Here everything was in confusion. 
However, I got hold of Hans Botha 
and put it t(< !>im if it would not be 
best to desert the wagons and make 
a run for life. 

"Ifow can we do it?" he an¬ 
swered ; “two of tlic women arc too 
fat to go a mile, one is sick in chilu- 
l)cd, and we have only .six horses 
among ns. Besides, if we did we 
sliould staive in the desert. No, 
Hcer Allan, we mns.t fight it out 
with the savages, and (iod help 
us!” ^ 

“ God lie.lj) ns. indeed. 'I'tink of 
the children, Hans ! ” 

“ I can’t bear to think.” he 
answered,.in abn.>!;en voice, k)oking 
at his own little girl, a sweet, cnrly 
haired, bine-eyed child of six, named 
Tola, whom 1 had often nursed as a 
baby. “ <.))i, Hecr A llan, j^our father, 
the I’rcdieant, always warned me 
against trekking north, and I never 
would listen to him because 1 
thought him a cursed Englishman ; 
now I see my folly. Hecr Allan, if 
you can. try to save my child from 
those black devils: if you live longer 
Ilian I do, or if you can’t save her, 
kill her.” and he cl.isped my hand. 

” It liasn’l come to that yet, 
Hans,” I said. 

Then we set to work on the laager. 
The wagons, of which, including 
my two, there were ten", were 
drawn into the form of a square, 
ant! the di.sselboom of each securclv 
lashed with reims to the uiulerworks 
of tlrnt in fro.nt of it. Tiie wheels 
also were locked, and the space 
‘between the ground and the liecl- 
pkinks of tlie wagons was stuffed 
with blanches of the ” wait-a-bit ” 
thorn that fortunately grew nc.ir 
in considerable quantiites. In this 
way. a barrier w.:‘! t;)i:ned of no 


mean strengtli as against a foe 
unprovided with firearms, placM 
being left for the men to lire from. 
In a little over an litjur everything* 
was done that could be done, aud 
a discussion arose as to the disposal 
of the cattle, which had been driven 
up close to tire camp. Some of the 
Boers ivere anxious to get them into 
the laager, small as it was, or at 
least, as many of them as it w ould 
hold. I argued strongly against 
this, pointing out that the- brutes 
would probably bo seized witli 
jianic as soon as t.hc firing began, 
and,trample tire defenders of the 
laager underfoot. As an alternative 
jihtn I suggested iliat some of the 
native servants should drive the 
herd along the valley' of the river 
till they reached a friendly tribe or 
some other place of safety. Of 
course, if the. Zulus s.aw llicm lliey 
would'be t: 4 fu, but the nature of 
the ground was favourable, and it 
was pos.sible that they might osca; e 
if tlicy started at once. The pro¬ 
position was jiromptly agreed to. 
acul, W'bat is more, it was settled 
that one Dut,e,hman and’snch of the 
women and children ,as could tr.ivel 
should go with them, kn half an 
hour’s time twelve of tl’cm started 
with the natives, tlic Boi'r in chatgo, 
aud the cattle. Tlircc of my own 
men what with the l.atl('r, the tU-ci'e 
other', and ,fndal)a-ziniU sfopp^-d 
with me in tlie laager. 

The p;irting was a heart-breaking 
scene, upoq which I do not care to 
dwell. The women wejit, the nu.-n 
groaned, and tluvchildren locikcd on 
witli scarcil while fac^. At'tenglh 
’they were gone, and I for one wa.s 
thankful of it. ThVrc remaie.a! i:/ 
the laager seventeen while men, four 
natives, the two Boer fraus who 
were too styiij; to tjprvci, the woman 
in childtied and her babv, and Hans 
Botha’s liule daughter Tota. wJuTu 
he Could not make up his min,d tq 
part witli. ,\nd fltre I may state 
that ten of ih.o women and cliil hen, 
together wit!! about halt of./^tito 
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cattle, escaped. The Zulu Imp! 
aiover saw them, and on the third 
day of travel they came to the 
* fortified pla«e of a Griqaia chief, 
who sheltered them on receiving 
half the cattle in payment.. Thence 
by slow dogrees they journcyccl 
down to the Cai» Colony, reaching 
a -civilised region witliin a little 
more than a year from the date of 
the attack on the laager. 

The afternoon was now drawing 
towards evening, but still tlierc 
were no signs of the Impi. A wild 
hope struck us that they might 
have gone on atjout their busine.ss. 
Kver since Inclaba-zi^bi bad hcanl 
tliat the regiment was snpi>ose<f to 
la-long to the Umtctwa tribe, he 
had, I noticed, been plunged in 
deep thought. Presently he came 
to me and volunteered to go out 
and spy iipon their ’movements. 
At first Hans Both(^*was‘against 
this idea, saying that he was a 
“ verdomde swart^'l "—.an accursed 
black creature—and would betray 
us. T pointed out that there w.is 
nothing to^betray. The Zulus mtfct 
know where the wagijns were, but 
it teas imiiorlaiit for us to gain 
information <if their movements. 
So it was agreed that Indaba-ziinbi 
.should go. I told him this. He 
nodded his white lock, said,," All 
lig'iil. -Maeumazahn.’i and sl.artcd. 
l*noticed with some .•ftirprise, liow- 
ev'cr, that before he did .so he went 
to the wagon and *. fctchc-d his 
" monti,” or medicine, which, to¬ 
gether with liis other magical 
apparj-tus, he'rfl^ays carriwl in a 
skin bag. I asked him why Jlie did 
this. He answered that it was to 
make liimself invulnerable agaiast 
the spears of the Zulus. I did not 
in the least believe his explanation, 
for in my heart I wefcaure that he 
I'^e.azit to take the opportunity to 
make a bolt Of it, leaving me to my 
fate.- T did not.,,however, interfere 
to prevent-ibis,' for I liad an aflec- 
tijin f'Jr the old fetiww, and sincerely 
.tic^'iCd that he might c.scnpc ttie 


doom which overshadowed ns. 
So Indaba • zimtn saunter^ off, 
and as I looked at his rB#&iting 
form I thought tliat I should never 
sec it again. But I wa-s mistaken, 
and little knew that he was risking 
his life, not for the Boers, whom he 
hated one and all. but for me whom 
in his queer way he loved. 

When he had gone we completed 
our preparations for defence, 
strengthening the wagons and the 
thorns beneath with earth and 
stones. Then .at sunset we ate and 
drank as heartily a.s we could under 
the circumstances, and vi'hen we 
had done,* Hans Botha, as head 
oC the party, offered up prayer to 
Go<l for our preservation. It, was a 
touching sight to see the burly 
Dutchman, his hat off, his broad 
f ree Ifl up by the last ray.s of tlie 
setting sun, praying aloud in homely 
simple language to Him who alone 
could sav'c us from the sjMiars of a 
cruel fo«\ I remember that the last 
sentence of his prayer was. " Al- 
inighly, if vvcmusl be killed, save the 
women and children and my little 
girl Tot.a from the accursed Zulus, 
and do not let us be tortured." 

I echpej the request very earnestly 
in my own heart, that I know-, for 
in common with the others I was 
droaflfuliy afraid, and it must be 
admitted not without reason. 

Then the darknc.s.s cnm<- on. and 
we took up our appointed places 
each with a rifle in his hands, and 
peered out into the gloom in 
silence. Occasionally one of the 
Boiws lit his pipe with a brand 
from the smoHiderin.g fire, and the 
glow of it wohld shine for a few 
moments on his pale, anxious face. 
Behind me one of the stout 
" fraus’’ lay upon-the ground. 
Even the terror of our position 
could not keep her heavy eyes 
from their accustomed sleep, and 
she snored loudly. On the further 
side of her, just by tiie fire, lay 
little Tota wrapp'!cl in a k.ir.i s. 
Sh ' was asleep also, lier tliuiuh m., .. 
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her mouth, aftd front time to time 
her fatlier woitld concte to iOok at 
her. 

. So the hours wore on while we 
waited for the Zulus. But from 
my intimate kiwwlcdgc of tlie 
liabits of natives I had little fear 
that they would attack us at night, 
though, had they done so, ^ey 
could have compassed oar de¬ 
struction with but small loss to 
tiiemsclves. It is not the habit of 
this people, they like to fight in the 
light of day—at da\vn for preference. 

About eleven o’clock, just as I 
was nodding a little at my ])Ost. I 
heard a low whistle 'outside the 
laager. Instantly I was wide awake, 
and all along the line I heard the 
clicking of locks as the • Boers 
cocked their guns. 

" Macumazahn,” said ai voice, 
tlie voice of Indaba-zimbi, “ are 
you there ? ” 

“ Yes,’’ I answered. 

" Then hold a light so that I c.-in 
see how to climb into the laager,” 
he Said. 

“ Yah, yah! Hold a light,” put 
In one of tlic Boers. “ I don’t trust 
that black schepscl of yours, Hcer 
Quatermuin; he may hayc some 
of his countr 3 rmcn with him.” 
Accordingly a lantern was pro¬ 
duced and held towards the voice. 
There was Indaba-zimbi alone. We 
let him into the laager and asked 
him the news. 

" This is the news, white men.” 
he said. " 1 waited till dark, and 
creeping up to the place where the 
Zulus are encamped, hid mj’self 
behind a stone and listened; They 
are a great regiment of Umtetwas 
as Baas Botha yonder thought. 
They struck the spoor ef the 
wagons three days ago and followed 
it. To-night they sleep upon their 
spears, to-monow at daybreak they 
wilt attack the laager and kill every¬ 
body, They are \-ery bitter against 
(he Boers, because of tire battle at 
Blood Kiver and the other fights, 
and that is why they followed the 


wagons instead of going straig^Ht 
noAi after Mosilikatze.’* 

• A kind of ^oah went up from 
Ute group of listening Dutchmeh. ' 

"I tell you what it is, Heeren,” 
I said; ” instead of waiting to be 
butchered here like, buck in a 
pitfall, let us go out now and fall 
upon the Impi while it sleeps.” • 

Tliis proposition excited some 
discussion, but in the end only one 
man could be found to vote for it. 
Boers, as a rule, lack that dash 
which makes great soldiers ; such 
forlorn hopes are not in their line, 
and rather than embark upon them 
they prefer jp take llieir chance in 
a laager, however poor that chance 
may be. For my own part I firmly 
believe that had my advice been 
taken we should have routed the 
Zulus. Seventeen desperate white 
men. armed with guns, would have 
produfitd fis^sraadl effect upon a 
camp of sleeping savages. But it 
was not taken, so it is no use talking 
about it. 

After that we went back to our 
ptasts, and slowly the weary night 
wore on tow,ards the ddwn. Only 
those who have watched under 
similar circumstances vdtilc they 
waited the advent of almost certain 
and cruel death, can know the 
torturing suspense of tliose heavy 
hours. • But they went somehow, 
and at last ift the far east the ski/ 
began to lighten, while the cold 
breath of datvn stirred the tills of 
the wagons, and chilled me to the 
.bone. The tat Dutchwoman behind 
mo woke with j^^atwn, then, re¬ 
membering all, moanedkaloudf while 
her t&th chattered with cold and 
fear. Hans Botha went to his 
wagon and got a bottle of peach 
brandy, from which he poured into 
a tin pann^^, giving us each a 
stiff dram, and making altcmpte to 
be cheerful as he did- so. But, Ws 
affected jocularity only seemed to, 
depress his comrades' the more. 
Certainly it depressed tSe. . 

Js’ow the light was growing, Jhkd 
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■wo cotUld sec some way into the 
imst which still hung densely o'tf 
the nvet and non—ah* them it 
was From the otbci side of the hi 1 
a thousand >a?ds oi more fiom the 
laager came a faint humimng sotiii.l 
It giew and grew till it gatheicd to 
a thant —tl c avvfnl v\.u chant of the 
/ulus Soon I could catch the nords 
lh>n vvete simjih ^nongh 

\Vi shill sl-i\ nc shall slas' 1 ilnot«i>, 
uiv brithfrs? 

Oiu s[n. irs slii ‘1 Mush H lOtl rii' Is it 
II it s ), inj 1)1 ithi rs ’ 

I OI \\i in th< sutkliiias of C li ik i, bloiiil 
IS (Ill milk inj brotlur^ 

\vi ik( I liildrtn of llio t nitetua nv ikt ' 
luf Miltur wiieils, the jukal suiffs tin 

\»ak< (hiitln 1 of the Uintttwi iiy 
ilnicl >r 1111^1 tl men 
Ihtii IS th( f05 »« shall sliy th m la 
it not ao uit bn tin i ’ 

S "((, ' s t<t ' 6 Kt ' 

Suih IS a rough tiarfislition of 
Ih it halt ful chant which Jo this 
\civ d^v I oittn scenffo hctfi It 
ihas not lo )k partnulailv imjwi ing 
on piper but if while he waiUd to 
t)t kil'td the it.uUr could hate 
he lid it as it rolled thiough the 
sti’l dir horn the tin oats of noar<y 
Ihut thousand watnofs ‘inging all 
to tinn J>e would ha\c found it 
im]'tcssi\( enough 

>'ow the shields btgan to appear 
ovti the blow of the iist Ihcy 
eanu bv comisimca each cenijiiny 
about ninety strong*’ Altoe’tthez 
tffere weie tluity-ouc ioinponics I 
counted them When all were over 
they foimcd themseltes into a 
tiipla line, then tiottcb elowm the 
slope tow mis At a distance of 
a hrryhed and fif v yards, or inst 
out of shot Af such guns as \*s hael 
m those days they halted and 
began singing again — 

Yonder is the Icraal of the white mad— 
a litth krail ni\ brother , 
y^e shall cat it up, \ ilTliall trample it 
. •* flat, my brothers 
Cut where are the white man’s nttle- 
where are ha^oxrn, my brothirs •' 

This qussQon seemed to puzzle 
tl em "a good deal, for they sang 


the song again and again. At last 
a hoi aid came forward, a great miu 
witli i\orv lings on his arm, and, 
putting lus hands to lus mouth 
called out iu us asking where our 
cattle wcie 

Ifans iiotha climbed on to the 
top of a wagon ,ind ropr«d out that 
they might an wer tint question 
thcmselses 

Ihcn the lit laid t^llid again, 
saving that he saw that the cattle 
had been sent away 

“ We shall go and find the 
tattle,’’ he said, ’’ then we shall 
come and lall you, because’ witliout 
cattle you must stop whcic you are, 
bat if wc wait to kill you before 
wo get the cattle this m ly have 
trekked too f'li for us to follow 
And if you try to tun *wav wc shall 
easily catch y o’l while mt n i ” 

This* St, uck me as a vtiy <Kld 
sjiccch, for the /ulus generally 
attack an enemy fust and take 
his tittle aftcrw.irds, still, theie 
was a ceilain amou’it of pi lusibihty 
about it \Miile I w is still wondu 
mg what it all mi( ht mean, the 
/ulus began to luu past ns iti 
eonqiames towaids the liver 
buddcnlv a shout annouucrd that 
they had found the ‘pooi of Uic 
cattle and the whole Inipi of them 
started down it at a run till they 
V anished o\ er a rise about .a qtiai ter 
of a mile aw,iy 

We waited fir hall an hour or 
more but no+hing eou'd we see of 
them 

" Now T wondtT if the devils 
have really gone,” said Hans Kotlia 
to me ” It IS veiy strange ” 

” I will go afjd see ” said Indaba- 
zimbi, " if you will tome with me 
Maeumazahn We can r ’ eep to the 
top of the ridge and look over ” 

At first I hesitated but cunositir 
overcame me I was young m thos 
days and weary with siispt nse 
“Very well,” 1 said, "we will 

go” 

So we >tarted I had my fkpliant 
gun a»id ammumti<>n Indaba* 
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zimbi had his mcdtchic bag and an 
asst^gai. We crept to the top oi the 
rise like sportsmen stalking a buck. 
Tlie slojK! on the. other side wa.s 
strewn with rocks, among wliicli 
grew bushes and tall grass. 

“ Thej'- must have gone down the 
donga,” I said to Indaha-zhnbi; 
" 1 can’t sec one of them." 

An 1 spoke tlicrc came a. roar of 
men ail round me. From every 
rock, from every tuft of grass rose 
a Zulu warrior. Before 1 could 


turn, before I could lift a Tgun, I 
was seized and tlirown. 

"Hold liim! Hold the Vv’hito 
Siiirit fast! ” cried a voice. “ Hold 
him, or he will shp aw&y like a snake. 
Don’t hurt him, but hold him last. 
Let Indaba-zimbi walk by his side.” 

I tiu'ncd on Indaba-zimbi. “ You 
black devil, you have betrayed 
me ! ” 1 cried. 

" W.ait and see, Macum.-izahii.” 
he answered, coolly. " Now tlic 
fight is going to begin.” 


■ CHAPTER FIV^E 

THE END OF Tnk LA.VGER 


I c.ASl’KL) witli wonder and rage. 
What did that scoundrel Indaba- 
zimbi mean ? Why had I been 
drawn out of the la;ig(*r and‘.seiz<xl, 
and why, being seized, was 1 not 
instantly killed ? They called me 
tile “White Spirit.” Could it bo 
that tlioy were keeping me to make 
me into medicine I had heard of 
Snell ihings being done by /-ulus 
and kindred tribes, and my blood 
ran colil at the tlionghl. \Vhat an 
end ■ To be pounded up, made 
mciliciue of, and eaten ! . 

However, I had little time for 
further reflection, for now the 
whole lin)>i was pouring back from 
the donga and river banks whoe it 
liad liidden while Iheir ruse was 
cairi*;d out. and once more formed 
np 0*1 the side of the slope. I w’as 
t.aken to the. cro.st of the slope and 
placed in the centre of the, reserve 
line in the especial chargy of a 
huge Zulu named Bombyanc. the 
same m.in wlm hatl* come forward 
as a herald. Tliis brute seemed to 
reg,yd me witli an afteclionate 
curiosity. Now and again be poked 
me in the ribs witli the handle of 
his assegai, a.s tliaugh to assure 
himself that 1 was solid, and sever.d 
tinic.s lie asked inn to be so good as 
to piophe.sy how many /ulus would 
be killed before the " Aiiiabocnj," 


as they called the Boons, were 
" eaten ii]i.” 

At first I look no n-otire of him 
beyond se.owling, but jireserilly, 
goailod iiiio rui.gcr, I proi>hesied 
that he woSfti be dead in an hour ! 

He only laughed aloud. “ 0!i ! 
White bjiirit,” he said, “ is it so > 
Well, T’\e wedked a long way from 
Zululand, and shall be glad of a 
rtist.” 

And he gat it shortly, .as will be 
seen. ^ 

Now the Zulus began to sing 
again;— 

We luve caiiHlif the While Spirit, iiiy 
‘hAilIier, jriv brother! 

Iron-'l'ougiie ifaiapered of him, he 

him <mt,*’iiiy brother. v 

Now 111'.' Wahooiia ,ir.' ours-they are 
ah' ally ^ead, my brother. 

So that Irtachorous villain Indaba- 
zimbi had betrayed me. Suddenly 
the chief of the I^pi, a grcyj'i.aircd 
jnan jaamed- Sususa, ticld up bis 
assegai, an A instantly there wast 
silence. Tbca lie spoke to some 
indt'.nas who stootl near him. In- 
stanliy they ran to the right and 
left down il«f first line, saying a 
word to the captain of c.ich ooui- 
pany as they passed him. Presently 
iliey were .’t the r^^|iec.ti\'c ends of 
the liee. and siamlt.ftwoiisly held 
up tlicir sjx-ar.s.* As tlicy did 
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with aft aw'ful roar of “ Biilala 
Amaboona ”—“ Slay the Boers,"— 
the entire line, numbering nearly a 
Viiousand men, bfmnded forward 
like a buck stflrtled from its form, 
and rushed down upon tin; little 
laager. It was a splendid sight to 
see them, thdir a.ssegais glittering 
in the sunlight as they rose and fell 
abot'e their black shields, their 
war-plumes bending back upon the 
wind, and their fierce faces set 
inlenlly on the foe, while the solid 
c.irth shook beneath the thunder 
of tlicit rushing leet. 1 thought of 
my poor friends the Dutchmen, anrl 
trembled. What chance hud they 
against .so many ? ' , 

■Now the Zulus, rnnning in the 
shape of a bow so as to wrap the 
laager round ( 5 n three sides, were 
within seventy yards, and now 
from every wa.gon broke.tongnes of 
lire. Over rolled a nii ndie r of I lie 
I'mtelwa, but the restTan-rTlittle. 
I-'orwarU they sped stiaight to llic 
laager, striving to force a way in, 
Unt the Bi.>crs plied them with 
vollcv after volley, and, packed as 
the Zidus were, tlie. elephant guns 
h.aded with .slugs and* sm.dl shot 
did frighlf^d e.KceuUon. < )nly one 
man even got on to a wagon, and 
as (^e did so I saw a JifKr woman 
St like him on the head with an a.se, 
I !e fell down, and slowly* ainid 
lipwls of derision fromethe two lines 
ot%the hillside, the Zulu? drew liack. 

" I-ct ns go, father! ’’ shor.lcd the 
soldiers on the slope atftong whom I 
was, to their chief. *vh» had come 
up. " You have sent out the little 
girLs tonight,and tTToyarc friglitcned. 
l.et us show them the way.” , 

« “ No, no.” the chief Sususa an- 
ss'.eved. laughiitg. “ Wait a minute 
and the little girls will grow to 
women, and women arc gooil enough 
to fight again.st Boers 

'.TIki attacking Zulus heard the 
imxikery of their fellows, and 
mshed forward"p^jain with a roar. 
But the Bo'** in the laager Had 
found tlifte to load, and they met with 


a warm reception. Keaerving their 
fire till the Zulus w-cre packed like 
sheep ill a kraal, they loosed into 
them with the “roers," and the 
warriors felt in little heaps. But I 
saw that the lilood of the I'nitctwas 
was up ; they did not mean to be 
beaten back thi.- time, luid the end 
was near. See ' Six men had leapt 
on to a wagon, slain the man 
beiiind it, and sprung into the 
l.iager, 'Jiiey were killed there, but 
others followed and then I turned 
my head. But 1 could not shut my 
ears to the cries of rage and de,ith, 
and the terrible N'gci’ ! S'gee ! of 
tlio savage.s as they did their work 
ol murder. Once only 1 looked up 
and saw poor Hans Botha standing 
on a w.igon •smiting down men 
with till- butt of bis rille, 'I'lien 
assegai.s shot up towanis liim like 
tongues of steel, and when 1 looked 
again he was gone. 

( turned i.ick with fear and rage. 
Jiiil alas ! what i. /uid 1 <lo They 
wen all dead now. and probably 
my own turn was coming, only my 
death would not be so swilt. 

The tight was eiuled, and the two 
lines on the siojx- broke their order 
and moved down to the laager. 
I'resently we weri' there and a 
dreadful sie.ht i( was. Many of tliC 
attai king /ulus were dead cpiitc 
fifty 1 should say. and at least a 
hundred and fifty were wounded, 
some of them mortally. The chief 
Siisusa gave an order; the dead men 
were picked uji and piled in a heap, 
while lh(.>.se who were .sliglilly hurt 
walked oft to find .som<-one to tie 
up thejj- wounds. But tlie nioie 
serious cases met with, a different 
treatment. The chief or one ol his 
indunas considered each ease, and 
if it was in any way bad, tlie man 
was taken up anil thrown into the 
river which ran near. None of them 
offered any objection, though one 
jxior fellow swam to shore again, 
ilc did not stoji there long, liow- 
cver, for they piislied him back 
and drowned him by force. 
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The strangest case ol al! was that 
of the chief’s own brother. He had 
been captain of the line, ahd his 
ankle was smashed by a bullet. 
Sususa came up to him, and. 
having examined the wound, rated 
him soundly for failing in tlic first 
onslaught. 

The poor fellow made the excuse 
that it was not his fault, ,ss the 
Boers had hit him in the first rush. 
His brother admitted the truth of 
this, and talked to him amicably. 

" Well,” he .said at length, offer¬ 
ing him a pinch of snuff, “ you 
cannot walk again.” 

" No, chief,” said ^thc wounded 
man, looking at his ankle. 

” And to-morrow we must walk 
far.” went on Sususa. 

" Yes, chief.” 

" Say, then, will you sit here on 

the vcklt, or-” and he nodded 

towards the river. 

The man drojjjicd his head on 
his breast for a minute .os though in 
thought. Presently he lifted it and 
looked Sususa straight in the face. 

" My aJiklc pains me, my brother,” 
lie said ; “ 1 think 1 will go back to 
i^ululaud. for there is the only 
kraal I wisli to see again, even if 
I creep about it like a snake.”* 

" It is well, my brother,” said 
the chief. " Kest softly,” and 
having shaken hands with him he 
g<ave an order to one of the indunas, 
and turned away. 

Then men came, and. supporting 
the wounded man. led him down 
to the banks of the stream. Here, 
iit his request, they tied a heavy 
stone round his neck, and then 
threw liim into a deep pool. I saw 
the whole sad scene, and the 
victim never even winced. It was 
imjiossible not to admire the extra¬ 
ordinary courage of the man, of to 
avoid being struck with the cold¬ 
blooded cruelty of his brother the 


• The Zulus believe that atter death 
their spirits enter into the bodies of larpo 
meen snakes, which ftlide about the kraal-. 
To kill these snakes is sacrilege.—Ewioa. 


chief. And yet the act, was irfCessary 
from his ppint of view. The man 
must either die swiftly or be Icfi 
to perisli of starvation,’for no Zulu 
force will encumbe^ itself witli 
wounded men. Y'ears of mcrcile.s« 
warfare had so hardened these 
people that they- looked on death 
as nothing, and were, to do therr 
justice, as willing to meet it them¬ 
selves as to inflict it on others 
■When this very' Impi had licen sent 
out by the Zulu King Dingaan, ii 
consisted of some nine thousan;' 
men. Now it numbered less thar 
three; all the rest were dead 
'nicy, too. would probably soon be 
dead. Whai did it matter ? They 
lived by war to die in blood, li 
was their natural end. “ Kill til 
you are killed.” That is the mottc 
of the Zulu .soldier. It has tin 
merit of simplicity. 

Meanwd^Uc the warriors were 
looting the wagons, including my 
own, having first thrown all the 
dcael Boers into a heap. I looked 
at the heap ; all of them were there 
including the two .#lout frans, jiooi 
things. But I miased one bodyr 
that of the Hans Botha’s daughter 
little Tota. A wild hope came intr 
my' heart. that she might 
ewaped : but no, it was not p.-jssible 
I could only pray that she wa' 
already at rest. 

Just then ithc great Zulu, Bom- 
byane, pvhec had left my side u 
indulge in tlje congenial occupatior 
of looting, sL-ame out of a wagon 
crying thaC he< had got the ” litth 
white one.” I looked; he was 
carrying the child Tota. gripping 
lier brock in one of hfs huge black 
hands. He stalked^up to where we 
were, and held the child before t'.ic 
chief. "Is it dead, father } " he 
said, with a laugh. 

Now, h could well .see, the 
child was not dead, but had -been 
hidden away, and fainted with fear. 

The chief glanced at it carelessly, 
and said; "Tiiid ovA with yoar 
kerric.” '' 
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Acting on this hiiit the black 
devil held up the child, and was 
about to kill it with his knobstick. 
♦This was mate than 1 could bear. 
.1 sprang at him' and struck him 
with all my fotce in the face, little 
caring if I w^ s|teared or not. lie 
dropped Tota on the ground. 

" Ou /” he said, putting his hand 
to his nose; “the White Spirit has 
a hanl fist. Come, Spirit, I will 
fight you for the child.’’ 

The soldiers chccrcd and laughed. 
" Yes, yes! ’’ they said : " let ]k>m- 
byanc fight the White Spirit for the 
child. Let them fight with assegais.’’ 

For a moment I hc.sitaled. What 
chance had I ag.'iiast this bl.aek 
giant ? But 1 had promised poor 
Hans to save ^the child if I could, 
and what did it matter ? As well 
die now a.s later. However, I had 
wit enough left to malsc a favour 
of it, and intimaterl chief 

tlirough Indaba-zimbi that t was 
quite willing to condescend tcT kill 
Bombyane, on condition that if I 
did so the child’s life should be 
given to me. Indaba-zimbi intci^ 
preted iny words, but I noticed 
that he would not lodk on me as 
he six>ke, Vut covered his face with 
his hands and spoke of me as “ the 
gluwt ” or the “ son of the spirit.’’ 
For some reason that 1 have never 
quite understood, the chierf t;on- 
simtcd to the duel. Infancy it was 
bwausc he believed ni*to be more 
than mortal, and w<i& anxious to 
sec the last of Bombysne. 

" Let them fight,’’die SRiid. " Give 
them assegais an^ no shields; the 
child s^all be to hirii who conquers.” 

“ Yes, yes i ” cried the soWiers. 

V' Let them figW. Don’t bo afraid, 
Bombyane ; if lie is a spirit, he’s 
a very small one.” 

“ I never was frightened of man 
or beast, and I am no#gliing to run 
awgy from aW’hitcGhost,” answered 
the redoubtable Bombyane, as he 
examined the blade of his great 
bangwan or .tabbing assegai. 

Therf wey made a ring round us. 


gave me a similar assegai, and set 
us some ten paces apart. I kept 
my face as calm as I could, and 
tried to show no signs ef fear, 
though in my heart 1 was terribly 
afraid. Humanly speaking, my 
doom .was on me. The giant lyarrior ' 
before me ha<l used the assegai from 
a child-—I had no experience of 
that weapon. Moreover, though I 
was quick and active, he must have* 
liecn at least twice as strong iis T am. 
However, there was no help for it, so. 
setting my teeth, I grasjied the great 
s])ear, lircaUicd a prayer, and waited. 

*The giant stood awhile looking at 
me, and. as he stooti. Indaba-zimbi 
wallccfi across the ring behind me, 
muttering as he pas.scd, " Keep 
C(K>I, Maciimazahn, and wait for 
him. 1 will make it all right.” 

As L had not the slightest in¬ 
tention of commencing the fray, I 
thought this good advice, though 
how Indaba-zimbi <-ouId “make it 
all right ’’ 1 failed to sec. 

Heavens! how long Utat half¬ 
minute seemed ! It h:ippened many 
years ago, but the whole scene rises 
up iK'forc my eyes as 1 write. There 
behind us was the blood-stained 
laager, and near it lay the piles of 
dead; round us was rank upon rank 
of plumed savages, standing in 
silence to wait the issue of the duel, 
and in the centre stood the grey- 
haired chief and general, Siisusa, in 
all his war finery, a cloak of leopard 
skin upon his shoulders. At his 
feet lay the scn.soless form oj little 
Tota, to my left squatted Indaba- 
zimbi. nodding his wliite lock and 
muiteriag something — probably 
spells; while in front was my 
giant antagonist, his spear aloft 
and his plumes wavering in the 
gentle wind. Then over all. over 
gra-ssy sloyx:. river, and koppie, 
over the wagons of the laager, the 
piles of dead, the dense masses of 
living, the swooning child. ov.eT all 
shone the bright impartial sun. 
looking down like the indifferent 
eye of Heaven upon the lovcliitcss 
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of nature and tlie cruelty of man. 
Down by tbc river grew thorn- 
trees, and from them floated the 
sw'cct scent of the mimosa flower, 
and came the sound of cooing 
turtle-doves. 1 never smell the one 
or hear the other without the 
scene flashing into my mind again, 
complete in its every detail. 

Suddenly, without a sound, Bom- 
•byanc sliooh his assegai and ruslicd 
straight at me. 1 saw liis huge 
form come ; like a man in a dream. 
I saw the brfiad spear fl.ish on high ; 
now he was on me ! Then, prompted 
to it by some providential imjnilse 
—-or had the spells of Indaba-zimbi 
anything to do with the matter ?— 
1 drop))od to iny kpec, and quick 
an light slrctclicd out iny" spear, 
lie drove .at me : the blade passed 
over my ho.ad. 1 felt a wo.ght on 
my assegiii ; it wa.s wrcuchecl from 
my hand, his great limbs knocked 
against me. 1 gla7iccd round. Bom- 
byiine was staggering along witli head 
thrown back and outstretched arms 
from which his sj)ear had fallen. His 
spear had fallen, but the blade of 
mine stood out bet vvocai his shoulders 
—I had transfixed him, 1 fe.stopped, 
.swung round slowly as though to 
look at me ; then with a sigh the 
giant s;\iik down— dead. 

I'or a moment there was silence : 
then a great cry rose —a cry of 

Bdinbyane is de.ad. The White 
Spitil has slain Boinby.iuc. Kill 
the wizard, kill the ghost who has 
slain Bumbyanc by witchcraft.” 

Instantly 1 was surrounded by 
fierce f.accs, and spears flashed 
before my eyes. 1 folded riiy arms 
and stood calmly waiting the end. 
In a moment it would have come, 
for the warriors were mad at seeing 
their champion overthfown thus 
c.isily. But presently through the 
tuii'.ult I heard the high, cracked 
voice f)f Inclaba-zimbi. 

" Stand back, you fools! ” it cried; 
‘'c.rn a spirit then Ixr killed ? ” 

" Spear him I Spear him ! ” they 
roared in fury. ” Let us sec if he 


is a spirit. How did a spirit slay 
Bombyane with an assegai ? Spear 
him, rain-maker, and we shall sec." 

" Stand back,” ^ried Indaba- 
zimbi again, “ and I will show you 
if he can be killed.* I will kill him 
myself, and call him back to life 
again before your eyes.” 

“ Macum.azahn. tru.st me.”., he 
whispered in my ear in the Sisutn 
tongue, which the Zulus did not 
understand. “ Trust me ; kneel on 
the grass before me. and when I 
strike at you with the spear, roll 
over like one dead ; then, when you 
hear my voice again, get up. Trust 
me—it is your only ho|rc.” 

'Having no choice 1 nodded my 
head in a.ssent, though I h.ad not 
the faintest idea ot what he was 
nbout to do. The tumult lessened 
somewhat, and once more the 
warriors dfew back. 

” Clr.'.ri^lVhitc Spirit—Spirit of 
victory',” said Indaba - zimbi, 
addressing me aloud, .and covering 
liis eyes with his hand. " lie.ar me 
and foi'givc me. These children are 
blind wiUi folly, and think thee 
mortal because tliqu hast dealt 
death upon a mortal who dared to 
stand again.st thee. Deign to kneel 
dow'n before me and let me pierce 
thy heart with this spear, then, v\^en 
1 ca^i upon thee, arise unhurt.” 

T knelt <j^own, not because I 
wished to, but because 1 must, 
had not overmuch faith in Indab.i- 
zimbi, and t,bpught it probable that 
he was in truth about to make an 
end of me, tut really I w-as so 
worn with fears<s and the horrors 
of the night and day bad so'shaken 
my fierves. that I did not greatly 
care what befell m.. When I had' 
been kneeling thus for about half 
a minute Indaba-zimbi spoke. 

” People,o,f the Pmti twa, children 
of T'Chaka^’' he said, ‘'drawjjack 
a little way, lest an evil fall on you. 
for now the air is thick with ghosts.’’ 

They' drew bade-a^ace, leavin'g 
ii!. in a circle jibout tweb*? yards 
in diameter. 
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“ Look on him who Itncols before 
you.” went on Indaba-zimbi, " and 
ii.sten to my words, to the words of 
the witch-finder, the words of the 
rain-maker,* Indaba - zimbi, whose 
fame is known to you. He seems to 
be a young i^an, does he not ? I 
tell you, children of the IJmtctwa, 
he is no man. He is the Spirh who 
gives victory to the white imm, he 
it is who gave tljpin assegais that 
thunder and taught them how to 
slay. Why were the Im)>is of 
Dingaan rolled back at the Blood 
Jiiver ? Because Iw was there. 
Why did the Amaboona slay the 
people of Mosilikatze ^'y the thou¬ 
sand ? Because Ac was there. .Aad 
.so I say to you that had I not drawn 
him from the .laager by my magic 
but tlircc hours ago, you would 
have been conquered — yes, you 
would liavc been blown away like 
the dust before the win(l,;^',.;j;,woukl 
ha\ c been burnt up like the dry grass 
in tlie winter when the fire is awake, 
among it. ,^y, becaii.se he had but 
been there many of your bravest 
were slain in overcoming a few—^ 
pinch of men wlio could be counted 
on the fingers. But bccSusc I loved 
you, becai*e your chief Simisa is my 
liiilf-brotlier—for had we not one 
f;iltK'r ?— I came to you, I warned 
> ou. Then yon prayed me, and I 
drew the Spirit forth. But y<*u Vere 
njt satisfied when th^^victury was 
yours, when the Spirit, of all you had 
taken asked but one httle thing— 
a white child to taBe away and 
sacrifice to liimsolf,*’ to* make the 
medicine of his niagic of-” 

Here* I qoukl hardly restrain 
myself from inlcrrujtting, • but 
Vhoiiglit bettcr^of it. 

■' You said him nay ; you said, 

‘ Let him fight with our bravest man, 
let him fight with Bombyanc the 
giant for the child.’ Atiii he deigned 
to tilaj' Bombyanc as you have seen, 
and now you sa.v. ‘ Slay liim : lie is 
no spirit.’ Now-1 will .show you if 
he is spirit, for I will slay him 
bc/ove N'fjur eyes, and call him to 


file again. But you have brought 
this upon yourselves. Had you 
believed, had you offered no insult 
to the Spirit, he would have stayed 
witli you, and you should have 
become unconquerable. Now he 
will arise and le.rvc yon, and w'oe 
be on you if you Iry to stay him. 

*' Now all men.” he went on, 
“ look for a space upon this as.segai 
th.at I liold njj,” and he, lifted the 
bangwan of the deceased Bombyane 
liigh above his head so that all 
the miiHitude could sec it. JCvery 
eye wMs fixed upon the broad, 
bright spear. For a while he held 
it still, then he moved it round 
and round in a circle, muttering 
as lie did so. .and still their gaze 
followed it. For my part, I watched 
his inovcmcnts with the greatcrit 
anxietjk. That assegai liad already 
been nearer iny person than I found 
at all pleiusani, .and I had no desire to 
make a further acquaintance with it. 
Nor. indeed, was J sure that Indaba- 
zimhi was not really going to kill me. 
J could not understand his proceed¬ 
ings at all, and at tlie best 1 did not 
relish playing tlic corpus vile to liLs 
magical experiments. 

“ Look, look, look ! " he screamed. 

Then*.suddenly the great .s|)car 
flashed down towards my bicust. 
I felt nothing, but, to my sight, it 
seemed as thougli it had pas.sed 
thrcuigh me. 

” See!” roared the Zulus. ” Indaba- 
zimbi has speared him ; the retl 
assegai stands out behind liis back.” 

" Roll over, Macumazahn,” hissed 
Ind.aba-zimbi in my ear, “roll over 
and protend to die—quick, quick! " 

I lost no tinvc in following these 
■Strange instructions, but falling on 
to my .side, threw my arms wide, 
kicked my legs about, and died as 
artistically as 1 could. lYcsently 
I gave a stage shiver and lay still. 

*■ Sec ! ” said tlie Zulus, ” he is 
dead, the Spirit is dead, I.Qok at 
the blond upon the a.s.scgai! ” 

“Stand back! Stand back!” 
cried Indaba-zimbi, “or the ghost 
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WtQ iiannt yo^ Yes, ite is At!0, 
and now. I will oall^tm. back to life 
again. Look I" And putting down 
his hand, he plucked $he spedt from 
wbere\'er it was fixed, and held it 
aloft. The spear is red, is it not ? 
Watch,men, watch! It grows ishite!" 

“ Yes, it.grows white,” they said. 
” On / it grows white.” 

“It grows white because the 
blood returns to whence it came,” 
said Indaba-zimbi. " Now, great 
Spirit, hear me. Thou art dead, the 
breath has gone out of thy mouth. 
Yet hear me and arise. Awake, 
Wliitc Spirit, awake and show thy 
porver. Awake I Arise unhurt! “ 

I began to resiwnd cheerfully 
to this imposing invoc.ation. 

“ Not so fast. ■ Macumazalm,” 
whispered Indaha-zimbi. 

1 took the hint, and first,held up 
my arn; then lifted my head and 
let it fall again 

" He lives I by the head of 
T’Ch.ska he lives!" roared the 
soldiers, stricken with mortal fear. 

Then slowly and with the greatest 
dignity I gradually arose, stretched 
my arms, yawned like one awaking 
frftin liciivy sleep, turned and looked 
upon them unconcernedly. While I 
did Fo, 1 noticed that olcK Indaba- 
zimbi was almost fainting from 
exhaustion. Bead.s of perspiration 
stood upon his brow, his limbs 
trembled, and his breast heaved. 

,\s for the Zulus, they waited for 
110 more. With a howl of terror 
tl:c whole regiment turned and fled 
across the rise, so that presently 
we were left alone with the dead 
and the swooning child. . 

“ How on c!irth,ilid you do that,, 
Indaba-zimbi ? " I asked, in amaze. 

'■ Do not ask me, Macunjazahn," 


he gasped, ^YostVwhite men are 
v«y (dever,. bttt JWn don’t quite 
know everythin®. There are men 
in the wcarM who make people 
believe they see things which th^ 
do not see. Let us hie going while 
wc may, for when those Umtetwqs 
have got over their Mght, tliey will 
come back to loot the wagons, and 
tlien perhaps Otey will begin asking 
questions that 1, can’t answer.’’ 

And here I may as well state 
that I never got any further in¬ 
formation on this matter from old 
Indaba-zimbi. But I have my 
theory, and here it is fot whatever 
it may be worth. I believe that 
I«idaba-zim6i mesmerised the whole 
crowd of onlookers, myself in¬ 
cluded. making them believe that 
they saw the assegai in my heart, 
and the bloo^ upon the' blade. 
The reader may smile and say, 
" InujgjjjWe,” but I would ask him 
how* the Fndian jugglers do their 
tricks unless it is by mesmerism ? 
The spectators seem to see the boy 
go under the basket and there 
jiierced with daggers, they seem 
to see women in a trance supported 
in mid-ail* upon ■flic point of a 
single sword. In themselves these 
things are not possible, they violate 
the laws of nature, as those law* are 
known to us, and therefore must 
surel}t be illusion. And so through 
the glamoin*thrown upon thcmAy 
Indaba-zintbi’s will, that Zulu Impi 
seemed to sec me transfixed with .an 
assegai wlAh never touched roc. 
At least.*that is my theory; if 
anyone has a better, let him adopt 
it. The explanation lies iiclwecn 
illusion and magic (ft a most im-» 
posing character, ^nd I prefer t6 
accept the first alternative. 


CHAPTER SIX 

STEU.A 

I WAS not slow io take Indaba- laager was a littl^'dcll whercT had 
zimbi's hint. .\bout _ a hundred hidden my horse, together with one 
and fifty yards to the left of the belonging to 4 :he Boers,vffind .my 
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s^^ddkt and Mdie. Tbithcf we went, 

I carmng the' swooning -Tofe in 
iny arms. To our joy wC fotthd tlic 
horses safe, for^'thc Zolas had hot * 
■cen them. Now,, of course, they 
were our only means of loco¬ 
motion, for the oxen had been sent 
away, and even had they been 
there we could not haw found 
time to inspan them. I lairl Totii 
down, caught my horse, undid his 
knee halter, and saddled up. As I 
was doing sa a thought struck me, 
and I told lndaba->;iuibi to run to 
the laager and sec if he could find 
my double-b.arrclled gun and some 
powder and shot, for 1 Jiad only my 
elephant " roer ” and a few charts 
of powder and ball witli me. 

lie went, and while he w,as away, 
poor little Tot a came to herself and 
bcRan to cry. till slie saw my face. 

"Ah. I have had sftch a l)ad 
dream," she said, in tSwJitSt, " I 
dreamed that the black K.affirs wei e 
going to kill me. Wlicrc is my 
papa ? ” 

1 winced at the question. " Your 
papa has gone on a. journej', dear,*' 

I said. “ and ieft me look after 
you. \Vc shall find him one day. 
You don’W mind going with Herr 
Allan, do you ? ” 

"•No,” she said, a little doubt¬ 
fully, and began to cry again. 
Presently she rcmcmbc'red tHat'she 
\V8S thir.sty, and askeiTrfor water. I 
led her to the river and she drank. 
"Why is my hand red,j(tcer Allan ? " 
she asked, pointing to the smear r»f 
Boinbyanc’s bloodstained fingers. 

At this momci»t I felt very glad 
that I^iad kdlcd Bombyanc. 

" It is only p.'iint, dear," I S.sid ; 

" see. we will wach it an{l your fiicc." 

A-s I was doing this, Indaba- 
zimbi relumed. The guns were all 
gone ; he said the Zulus had taken 
them and the }K)wder? But he had 
foimT some things and brought 
therq in a sack. There was a thick 
blanket, abc^it' twenty pounds 
weight,«>f biltong or sun-dried meat, 
a few double-handluls of biscuits. 


■■ ■ u ' ", ' ; - "". »i., ii ii-.. , .i j .ii.,. 

tw<5 wa^rbrtfkM, a tin paniUkitfi * 

some matches and stodfies. ' ; 

" And now, be 

said, " we liad best b^ g(»»^ 
those Umtetwas are coxiung^%Kek< 

I saw one, of them on the brow of 
the rise." 

Tliat waS'Cnough for me. I lifted 
Ij^Ie Tota on to the bow of my 
saddle, climbed into It, and. rode oft, 
holding her in front of me. Indaba- 
zitnbi slipjx'd a rcini into the mouth 
of the best of the Boer horses, threw 
a sack <>t sundries ou to its back, and' 
mounted also, holding the elephant 
gun in his hand. Wc went eight or 
nine hundred j-ards in silence till we 
were quite out at range of sight fronr 
the wagons, which were in a hollow. 
Thenlpullcd up. witti such a feeling 
of thankfulness in my heart as cannot 
be told* in words : for now I knew 
t *1 at. m ou n ted as we were, t ho.se bLack 
demons could never catch us. But 
where were we to steer for ? I p\»t 
theqi'cstionto Ind.'iba-zimbi, asking 
him if he thought that we had better* 
try and follow the oxen which wc 
liad .sent away with the Kaffirs and 
women on the preceding night. Ho 
shook his head. 

" The Umtetwas will go after the 
oxen prftscntly," he answered. " and 
we have .seen enough of them." 

"Quiteenough.’’! answered, with 
cAthusiasm ; " 1 never want to see 
another; but where arc we to go f 
Here we arc alone with one gun :md a 
little girl in the vast and lonely veldt. 
Which way shall wc turn f " 

" Our facei; were towards the north 
before wc met tlic Zulus," answered 
Indaba'»z.inibi; let us .still keep them 
to the north. Uktcon.M.acumazahn; 
to-night when we off-saddle I will 
look into the matter.” 

So all that long afternoon we 
rode on, following the course of the 
river. From the nature of the 
ground we could only go slowly, 
Itut before sunset I had the satis¬ 
faction of knowing that there 
must be at least twenty-five miles 
between us and those accursed 
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Zulus. Little Tota slept most of 
the way; the motion of the horse 
was ea.sy, and she was worn out. 

At la.st the suaset came, and we 
off-saddled in a dell by the river. 
There was not much to eat, but I 
soaked some biscuit in water for 
Tota, and Indaba-zimbi and 1 
made a scanty meal of biltong. 
When v,'e had done I took off 
Tota’s frock, wrapped her up in the 
blanket ne.ir the fire wcjiad made, 
and lit a pipe. I sat th<!re by the 
side of the sleeping orphaned child, 
and from my heart thankctl 
frovidence for .saving her life and 
mine from the slaughter of that 
day. What a horrible experience it 
had been ! II seemed like a night¬ 
mare to look back upon. And yet 
it was sober fact, one among those 
many tragedies which dotted the 
jjaths of the emigrant Boers with 
the bones ot men. women, and 
children. These horrors are almost 
forgotten now: j)copIe living in 
Natal, for instance, can scarcely 
realise that some forty years ago 
six hundred white people, many of 
them women and children, were 
ihns niassacrcd by the Impis of 
Dingaan. But it w;is so, and the 
name of the di.slricl, Wtenen, or 
llic Place of Weeping, will com¬ 
memorate them for ever. 

Then I fell to reflecting on the 
extraordinary adroitness old Indab.'i- 
/imbi had shown in s.aving my life. 
It apjK'arcd that ho. himself had 
lived among the Uinletwa Zulus 
in his earlier mauhocKi. aii<l was a 
noted rain-doctor and witch-finder. 
But wlicn T’Chpka. Dingaan’s 
brother, ordered a ■general massacre 
of the witch-finders, ho .-done had 
saved his life by his skill in magic,. 
and ultimately fled south for 
reasons too long to set out here.* 
When he heard, therefore, that the 
regiment was an Ihntciwa regiment, 
which, leaving tlieir wives and 
children, had bi'-ken auay from 


. *See “ Nada (he lily." p. f>2. 


Zululand to e.scape the cruelties? of 
Dingaan, under pretence of spying 
on them, he took the bold cour.se of 
going straight tip, to the chief, 
Snsusa, and addressing him as hin 
brother, which he was. The chief 
knew him at once, and so did the 
soldiers, for his fame was still 
great among thorn. Then he.told 
them his cock-and-bull story about 
my being d white spirit, whose 
jiresence in the laager would render 
it invincible, and with the object 
of saving my life in the sinnghtcr 
which he knew must ensue, agreed 
to charm me out of the laager and 
deliver m^ into their keeping, 
flow the plan worked has alreatly 
been told. It was a risky one; still, 
but for it my troubles would have 
Ixien done with these tiiany days. 

So 1 lay and fhouglit, with ,'i 
heart full* of gr.ititiidi', and as I 
did ;iflMaxafa,old fiu’aba-zimbi silling 
by the fire and going through some 
mysterious performances ivith bones, 
which ho producefl from lii.s bag. 
and ashes mixed wivh water. ! 
rfijioke to him and askeal what, be 
was about. He repljed lhat he u;is 
tracing out liie route that we should 
follow. I felt inclineilcto answi^r, 

“ Bosh ! ’■ but reinembcring the 
very ri'mnrkable instances whidi he 
had given of his prowess in vjc'adt 
maluS's I held my tongue, aiio 
taking litti(.‘ Tota into my arpis, 
worn out with toil and danger and 
emotion. 1 vvent to sleep. 

I awokc' just as the dawn was 
beginning'''to 'tlanie across the sky 
in sheets of prirRrosc and of gold, 
or rather it was Ut.jfle. TrJta who 
woke me by ki.ssing me as she law 
between sleep and waking, antr 
calling me " papa.” It viTung my 
heart to hear her, poor orjihaned 
child. 1 got up, washed and dressed 
her as best i could, and we break¬ 
fasted as \vc had supped on Biltong ' 
and biscuit. Tota, asked for inilk, 
but I had none to give her. 'TheJn 
we caught the horsed and I.saddlcd 
inine. 
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Well, Indiiba-zimbi.” I said, 
“ now whal, path do your bones 
point to ? ” 

“ Straight north," he said. “The 
journey will be hard, but in about 
four days wc shall cotnc to the 
kraal of a while man, an English¬ 
man, not a Koer. His kraal is in 
a beautiful ))lacc. and there is a 
great peak behind it where there 
are many baboons," 

I looked at him. " This is all 
nonsense. Indaba-zimbi,” 1 said. 
" Whoever heard of an Englishman 
building a house in these wilds, and 
how do you know anything about 
it ? I think that wochad better 
strike cast low.'irds i’ort Natal."* 

■' As you like, Macumazahn," he 
answered, " bt*t it will take us 
tlnee months’ journey to got to 
Tort Natal, if wo ever gel there, 
and the child will the on* the road. 
Say, -Macumazahn, liavc«!ilft®;’'"(»(>rds 
ctniie true hcAtofore, or have they 
not ? Dili ] not tell you not to 
hunt the dei'h.mts on horseback i 
Did I not t'll you to lake one 
wagon with you instejul of two, as» 
it is better to lijsc one tijan two i ’’ 

'■ You told me all these tlhiigs,” 
I an.swcred* 

’’ And so I tell yarn now to ride 
norlfl, .Macumazahn, for there you 
will lind great happiness—yes, jind 
groat sorrow. But no mjn shoifld run 
av*ty from happiness be#ausc of tiie 
sorrow. As you will, as yo\i will!” 

.Again I looked at Jjim. In his 
divinations I did nf>t^bt;Ucve, yet I 
c.amc to tlic conclusi(*n that he was 
s]icakitig what hw knew to be the 
truth, ft struck me as possible that 
c might have heard of some Wltitc 
ran living like tulicrniit in the wilds, 
but, preferring to keep np his pro- 
plictic character, would not say so. 

" Very well, Inditba-zimbi," I 
said; "let us ride nor^h.” 

Shortly after we starterl the river 
wc hqd followed Jiitherto turned off 
iti a westerly direction, so we left it. 
All that day wc rode across rolling 
gpl'ands, and about an hour beforo 


sunset halted at a little stream 
which ran down from a range,of 
hills in front of us. By tliis time I 
was heartily tired of the biltong, 
so taking my elephant rifle—for I 
had nothing else—1 left Tota with 
Indaba-zimbi, and started to try 
if I could shoot somotliing. Oddly 
enough we had seen no buck all 
the day, nor did we sec any on 
the subsequent days. For some 
mysterious rea.son they had tem- 
pomrily left the district. I crossed 
the little streamlet in order to enter 
the belt of thorns which gi'cw nj>on 
the hill-side beyond, for there 1 
hojicd to fiiuf game. .\s I did so I 
was rather disturbed to see the 
sjK)or of two lions in the soft sandy 
edge of a pool. Breathing a hope 
that they might not still be in the 
neighbolirbood. I went on into the 
belt of scattered thorns, f-'or a, long 
while I hunted about without seeing 
anything, except one duiker ante¬ 
lope. which bounded off with a 
crash froin the. other side, of a 
stone without giving me a chance. 
Af length, just as it grew dusk, I 
spied a Petie buck, a graceful little 
crc.'iture. scarcely bigger than a large 
hare, standing on a stone about 
forty yards from nte. Under 
ordinary circumstances 1 should 
never have dreamed of firing at 
such a thing, especially with an 
cle|)Uant gun, but wc were hungry. 
So I sat down with niv back against 
a rixk, and aimed steadily at its 
head. I did this because if I 
struck it in the bfxly the three- 
ounce ball would inivc knocked it 
to bits, '.At last J pulled the trigger, 
the gun went off with the report of 
a small cannon, and the buck dis- 
appcarctl. I ran to the spot with 
more anxiety than 1 should h.ive felt 
in an ordinary w.-iy over a kocjd(M> 
or .an eland. To my delight there the 
little creature lay—the huge bullet 
had decapitated it. Con.sidering'all 
the circumstances I do not think I 
have often made a better shot tlian 
this, but if anyone doubts, let hint 
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try his hand at a rabbit's head fifty 
yards away with an dephant gun 
iind a three-ounce baU. 

I picked up tlie Petie in triumph 
and returned to the camp. There 
Avc skinned him and toasted his 
flesh over the fire. He just made a 
good meal for us. though we kept 
the hind Jegs for breakfast. 

There was no moon this night, 
and so it cliancod that when 1 
suddenly remembered about the 
lion .sjwtor, and .suggested that wc 
had Ijcttcr tie up the houses quite 
close to tis, we could not find tliem. 
tliongh we knew they were grjizing 
within fifty yards. This being so wc 
Could only make up the fire and 
take our chance. . Sl'.ortly after¬ 
wards I went to sleep with little 
Tola in my arms. Siidtlcnly 1 was 
awakened by hearing that peculiarly 
painful Sound, tlie scream of a 
iiorse, quite close to the fire, which 
was still burning brightly. Kext 
second there came a noise of gallop¬ 
ing hoofs, and before I could even 
rise my poor horse apjrcarcd in the 
ring of firelight. As in a flash of 
lightning I saw his staring eyes and 
wide-stretched nostrils, and the 
broken reim with which he had 
been knco-haltercd, flving' in the 
air. Alst> I saw something else, for 
on his back was a great dark form 
with glowing eyes, and from the 
form came a growling sound. It 
was a lion. 

The hoir.e dashed on. He galloped 
right through the fire, for which he 
had run in his terror, fortunately, 
I’.ovvevcr, without treading on us, 
and vanished into the night. We 
heard his hoofs for a hundred 
yards or more, then tlicre was 
silence, broken now and again by 
di '-taut growls. As may be imagined, 
we did not sleep any more that 
night, but waited nnsioiisly till 
the tlawu broke, two hours later. 

. .As .sixiii as there v.a.s sufficient 
lie.ht wc rose, and, leaving Tota still 
asleep, crept cautiously in the 
dti'cciion ia which t’..c herse had 


vanished. Wlicn wc had gone fifty 
yards or so, wc made out its remains 
lying on the veldt, and caught 
sight of two great scat-like forms 
slinking away in the grey light. - 
To go any further was useless ; 
we knew all about it now. so we 
turned to look for the other horse. 
But our cup of misfortune was-not 
yet full; the horse was nowhere to 
be found. Soon we came upon its 
spoor, and then we saw what had 
hapi»ened. Terrified by the sight 
and smell of the lions, it had, with 
a desperate effort. aLso burst the 
reim with which it had been knee- 
haltered, aasl galloped far away. 
l*sat down, feeling as though I 
could cr>' like a woman. For now 
we were left alone* in these vast 
solitudes without a horse to carry 
us. and with a child who was not 
old cnougft to walk for more than 
a littW^' at a time. 

Well, it was no user giving in, so 
with few words vve wemt back to 
our cam]>, where I found Tota 
crying because she hatl woke to 
find herself alone. Then we ate a 
little food ^tul prepared to start, 
l-’irst vve divided such articles as 
\vi‘ must take with us int^ two equal 
])arts. rejecting everything that we 
could possibly do without, ■rtjeu, 
by ^n afterthought, vve filled our 
vvater-*h<ulle^ though at the time 
f was ratber against doing fo, 
because of the extra weight. But 
Induba-zimy overruled me in the 
matter, fortuhatoly for all three of 
us. I settled to look after Tota for 
tlie first march. <'and to giv'C the 
elephant gun to Indaba-zinfbi. At 
length all w-as ready, and vve set? 
out on foot. By the help of' 
occasional lifts over rough places. 
Tola managed to walk up the slope 
of the hill-side where I had shot 
the Petie *t>uck. At lengtti we 
reached it. and. looking at *1110 
couiilry beyond, I, gave an excla¬ 
mation of dismay, ij'o say that It 
was desert would be saying too 
much ; it was mc.re like the Ivaftcq., 
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in. the Cape—a vast sandy waste, 
studded here and there with low 
shrubs and scatteretl rocks. But 
It was a great# expanse of desolate 
land, stretching furllier than the 
eye could reach, and bordered fat 
away by a line of purple hills, in 
the centre of which a great solitary 
peak soared high into the air. 

“ Indaba-timbi,” I said, “we can 
never cross thus if we take six days.” 

“ As you will. Macumazahn," he 
answcrwl; “ but I tell you that 
there ”—and he pointed to the 
])cak — “ there the white man 
lives. Turn which way you like, 
but if you turn you wjjl i^ish." 

1 reflected for a moment. Our caSe 
wa.s. humanlyspeaking,almost hope¬ 
less. It mattered little which way 
wc went. We were alone, almcxst 
without food, with no means of 
transport, and a child to^carry. As 
well ixirish in the sandy vji,v.'.<i»^s on 
the rolling veldt or among the trees 
of the hill-side. Providence alone 
could save us, and wc must trust 
to I’rovidcncc. 

" Come on," I said, lifting Tola 
on to my bacl^ for she was already 
tired. “ All roads Icarf to rest.” 

How an# I to describe the misery 
of the next four days ? How am I 
to tfll how we stumbled on through 
that awful desert, almost without 
food, and quite without watfcr, for 
tlfrrc were no streamif^nd we saw 
no springs ? Wc soon found Itow 
the case was, and sav(^ .almost all 
the water in our biinlcs for the 
child. To look back* on^t is like a 
nightmare. I ca« scarcely bear to 
dwell ftn it. Day after day. by 
. luriiS carrying the child through 
*thc heavy sand#; night after night, 
lying down in ,thc .scrub, chewing 
the leaves, and licking such dew 
I S there was from the scanty grass ! 
Kot a sjiring, not a* |k)o1. not a 
l.catf *cf game ! It was the third 
night; wc werj nearly mad with 
thirst. Tota.^vas in a comatose 
ronUitipn. Indaba-zimbi still had a 
, lit Je water in liis bottle—perhaps p 


wine-glassful. With it we moistened 
dur lips and tokckca6d,.4pn«^. 
Then wc gave the rest to the child. 
It revived her. She awoke from 
her swoon to sink into sleep.* 

Sec, the dawn was breaking. 
The hills were not more than eight 
miles or so-away now, and they were 
green. There must be water there. 

“ Come," I said. 

Indaba-zimbi lifted Tota into the 
kind of .sling that we had m.-ide out 
of the blanket in which to carry 
her on our backs, and we staggered 
on (or an hour through the sand. 
She woke crying for water, and 
alas! wc hdd none to give her; 
our tongues were hanging from pur 
lips, we could scarcely speak. 

We Tested awhile, and Tot.a 
mercifully swooned away again. 
Then •Indaba-zimbi took her. 
Though he was so thin the old 
man's strength was wonderful. 

Another hour ; the slope of the 
great peak could not be more 
than two miles away now. A 
couple of hundred yards off grew 
a large baobab tree. Could we 
reach its shade ? Wc had done half 
the distance when Indaba-zimbi fell 
from exhaustion. Wc were now .so 
weak that neither of us could lift 
the child on to our backs. He 
rose again, and wc each .took one 
of her hands and dragged her 
along the road. Fifty yards—they 
■seemed to be fifty miles. Ah, tlie 
tree was reached at last; compared 
with the heat outside the shade of 
its dense foliage seemed like the dusk 
and cool of a vault. I remember 
thinking that it was a good place to 
die in. Then £ remember no more. 

I woke with a feeling as though 
the blcs.scd rain wore fislling on ray 
face and head. Slowly and with 
great difficulty I opened my eyes, 
then shut ll'.cm again, having seen 
a vision. For a spiicc 1 lay thus, 
while thc_ rain continued to fall; 
I saw now that 1 must be asleep, or 
off my hcao with lliiist and feyer,. 
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If 1 were not off my he.^^l how 
came I to imagine that a lovely 
dark-eyed girl was bending over me 
sprinkUng water on my face ? A 
white girl, too, not a Kaffir woman. 
However, the dream went on. 

" Hendrika,” said a voice in 
English, the sweetest voice that I 
had ever heard : somehow it re¬ 
minded me ol wind wliisjTcring in 
the trees at night. " Hcndrika, I 
fear he dies : there is a flask of 
brandy in my saddle-bag ; get it.” 

" Ah. ah ! ” grunted a harsh 
voice in answer; " let him die. 

Miss Stella. He wiH bring you 
l>ad luck—let him die, I say.” 1 
felt a movement of air above me 
as though the woman of my vision 
turned swiftly, and once again 1 
opened my eyes. She liad risen, 
lliis dream wom.'in. Now‘I saw 
that slie was tall .and gracctui as 
a reed. Slio was angry, too; her 
dark eyes flashed, ;ind she pointed 
with -her hand at a ioinalc who 
sIochI btdore her, dresseil in non¬ 
descript kind of clothes such as 
might be worn by either a man or 
a woman. 'I'lie woman was young, 
of white blood, very short, with,, 
bowed legs and enormous shoulders. 
In face she was not bad looking, 
but the brow receded, the cliin 
and cars were ^nomineut—in short, 
she n'miiulcd me of nothing so miicli 
as a very liandsomo monkey. She 
might have been the mis.sing link. 

The lady was pointing at her 
with her hand. " How dare yon ? ” 
she said. “ Are you going to dis¬ 
obey me again ? Have you for¬ 
gotten what 1 told yon, Babyan ? ”• 

" Ah, ah ! ” grunted the woman, 
who seemed literally to curl .and 
shrivel up beneath her ‘anger. 

'■ Ilon’t be angry with me, Mi.ss 
Stella, bccau.se 1 can't bear it. I 
only said it because it was true. 1 
will fetch the brandy.” 

Then, dream or no dieam, 1 
determined to spc.ik. 

, • * —liievoji. 


” Not foiandj',” 1 gasped in Eng¬ 
lish, as well as ray swollen tongue 
woidd allow ; " give me water.” , 
“ Ah, he lives! ” cridM the beautiful 
girl, " and he talks English. Sec, sir, 
here is water in your own bottle ; 
you were quite clo.se to a spring, it 
is on the otlier side of the tree ” 

I struggled to a sitting position, 
lifted the bottle to my lips, and 
drank from it. f)h ! that drink f..f 
cool, pure water! Never had I 
tasted anything so delicious. With 
tlio first gulp I Iclt life flow back 
into me. But wisely enough she 
would not let me have. much. 
” No more ;*no more ! ” she said, 
and dragged the bottle from me 
almost by force. 

“ The child,” I said ; ■' is the 
child dead ? ” 

“ Idonot^knowyet,”sheanswcrcd. 

" We have o nly just fount! you, and 
I tiietrtB^vivc you first.” 

I turned atifl crept to where 
Totn lay by the side of Indaba- 
zinibi. It was iiupossible to say if 
they were dead or .swooning, 'fhe 
Ifldy sprinkled Tota’s face with tlic 
water, which 1 watched gri-edily, 
for my tliirst was still awful, wliile 
the woman Hcndrika diet the same 
office for Indaba-zirabi. I’reseijtly, 
to my vast delight. Tola ojiencd 
hei .ev^e ' and* tried to cry. but 
could not, popr little thing, becau.se 
her tongue amd lips were so swolkft. 
But the lady got some water into 
hei mouth, ie^d, as in my case, the 
effect was ipagical. We allowed hci 
to drink .about a quarter of a pint, 
and' no more, tfiougti she cried 
bitterly for it. Just then old 
'Iiidaba-rimbi came to with a groan. ^ 
He opened liis eyes,*glanced round, 
and took in the situation. 

” What did I tell yre, Macu- 
mazahn ? ” hp gaswd. a;vl, seizing 
the bottle, he took a long ii.ilUvt it- 
Mo.anwhile 1 sal with my Mck 
against the trunk of the great.tree 
ami tried to think K-ooking to my 
lelt 1 s.iw two good horsev—one 
bare-backed, and one with a rudely « 
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made “lady’s saddle on it." By the 
side of the horses were two dogs, 
of a stout greyhound breed, that 
•sat watching^us, and near the dogs 
lay a dead oribc buck, \t'hich they 
had evidently been coursing. 

“ llendrika,” said the lady, jjre- 
sently, “ they must not cat moat 
just yet. Go look up the tree and 
see if there Ls any ripe fruit on it.” 

The woman ran swiftly into the 
plain and obeyed. Presently she 
returned. “ I see some ripe fruit,” 
.she said, “but it is high, quite at 
the top.” 

“ Fetch it.” said the lady. 

” Easier said than done,” I thought 
to myself; but I was liTuch mist ahen. 
Suddenly the woman bomniod at 
least tliree feet into the air and 
caught one ol the spreading bongh.s 
in her large flat hands; then came a 
swing thiit would have hik'd an acro¬ 
bat with envy—and slio.yas on it. 

" Now there is an cml,” I fliought 
again, for tlie next bough was 
beyond her roach. But again 1 
was mistaken. She stood up on 
the bough, gripping it with Ijcr 
bare feet, and once more sprang 
at the one ^bovc. Caught it, and 
swung lirrself into it. 

I suppose that the lady saw 
ir.y expression of astonishment. 

" Do not wonder, sir,” she said. 
“ llendrika is not like othar people. 
^,Shc will not fall.” • 

1 made no answer* but watched 
the jirogress of this, extratndinary 
person with tlie ...itist breaUilcss 
interest. On she? \v*nt. swinging 
herself from bpugh to boiigli, and 
running along them like a monkey. 
At last she' reached the top and 
began to swarm up a thin branch 
towards the rijie fruit. When she 
was near enough she shook the 
branch violently. There was a 
crack—a crash—it«broke. 1 shut 
iji^* eyes, expecting to sec her 
crushed on the ground before me. 

'■ Don’t ^e afraid,” said llic 
lady again, laughing gently. ” Look 
—she is quite safe.” 


I looked, and so .she was. She 
had caught a bough as she fell, 
clung to it, and was now calmly 
dropping to another. Old Indaba- 
zimbi had also watched this jrcr- 
formance with interest, but it did 
not seem to astonish him over-much. 
“ Baboon-woinen ? ” he said, sis 
though such people were common, 
and then turned his attention to 
soothing Tola, who was moaning 
for more water. Meanwhile f-icntlrika 
came down the tree with extra 
ordinary rapidity, and swinging by 
one hand from sv bough, dropiKXl 
about eight feet to the ground. 

In anotlicr two minutes wc were 
all litre',' sucking the pulpy fruit. 
In sin ordinary way wc should have 
fount} it tasteless enough '. as it 
was 1 thought it tlie most delicious 
thing, 1 Itad ever tasted. .\ft»'r 
tliree days spent without fo<,>d or 
w.'iter. in tlie desert, one is not 
particidar. While wc were still 
eating the fruit, the lady of my 
vision set her companion to work 
to partially flay llic. oribc' which 
her dogs had killed, and buskxl 
herself in making, a fire of fallen 
boughs.. .\s soon as it burned 
brightly she tsKik strijis'of the oribi; 
flc.sh,.toasted thiin, and gave them 
to us on leaves. We ate, anil now 
were silloweil ii little more water. 
After that she took Tot.i to the 
spring and wtishcd her, which shr 
sadly needed, jioor child ! Next 
CHinc our turn to wash, and oh, 
the joy of it ! 

I came back to tlio tree, walking 
painfully indeed, hut a changed 
man.. There sat the beautiful girl 
with Tota on her knees. She was 
lulling her to slccji. and held up 
her finger to me enjoining silence. 
At last the child went oil into a 
sound natural .slumber—an example 
that I should have been glad to 
follow had ii not been for my 
burning curiosity. Then T spoke. 

“ May I ask what your name is ? ” 
I said. 

" Stella,” she answered. 
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- ^ Stella what ?” I said;- 
■' “ Stella nothing," she answered, in 

aotme pique; " Stella is ^ny name; it 
is short and easy to remeanber.at any 
rate. My father^s name is Thomas, 
'and wo live up there,” and she 
|)omted round the, base of the great 
peak. I looked at h^ astonished. 

“ Have you lived tliere long ? ” 
I asked. 

“ Ever since 1 was seven years 
ol 1. We came there in a wagon. 
Before that we came from England 
: *:^{rom Oxfordshire: I can show 
, yO» the place on the big map. It 
is railed Garsingham.’’ 

Again I thought I. must be 
dreaming.’ “Do you know. Miss 
Stella.’’ I .said. " it's very strange 
—so strange tliat it almost seems 
as t lough it could not be trne~lw t 
I a so came from Garsingham in 
Ox ordshirc many years ago. ’ 

She started up. ‘‘ Arc you ; n 
En disli gentleman ? ’’ she said. 
" All. 1 have always longed to sec 
an English gentleman. I have 
never seen but one Englishman 
since we lived here, and he certainly 
was not a gentleman—no white 
j)coplc at all, indeed, except a few 
wandering Boers. W^c live among 
black people and baboons—qnly I 
have read about English people— 
lots of books—poetry and novels j 
but tell me what is your name ? 
Macuiuazahn, the black man called 


you. but you must have a wdiite 
name, too." . 

" My name is Allan Quatermain," 
I said. . ^ 

Her f.ace turned quite white, her 
rosy lips parted, and she looked atme 
wildly with her beautiful dark eyes, 
" It is wonderful," she said ; "but 
I have often heard that name. My 
father has told me how a little boy 
called Allan Quatermain once saved 
my life by putting out my dress 
when it was on fire—see! ’’ and she 
]x>intcd to a faint red mark uix)n her 
neck, “ here is the scar of the burn." 

" I remember it,” I said. “ You 
were dres.scd up as Father Christmas. 
It was I who put out the fire; my 
wrists were burnt in doing so.” 

Then for a space ■vje sat silent, 
looking at each other, while Stella 
slowly fanned herself with her wide 
felt hat, in which ^ some white 
ostrich were fixed. 

“ Thfc is God’.s doing.” she said 
at last. “ You saved niy life when 
I was a child ; now 1 have saved 
yours ami the little girl’s. Is she 
your own daughter ? ” she added, 
quickly. 

" No,” I answered I will tell 
you the talc presently.” e 

" Yes,” .she said. “ you .shall tell 
me as wv go home. It is time to be 
starting home; it will take ns three 
hours t(? get there. Hcndrika. 
Ilendrika, bring the horses here! 


CHAPTER SEVEN 

THE n.XBOO.N-W'OMAN 


Hf.ndrika obeyed., leading the 
horses to the side of the tree. 

“ Now, Mr. Allan.” said Stella. 
‘‘ you must ride on my horse,' and 
the old black man must ride on 
the other. 1 will walk, and Ilendrika 
will carry the little child. t)h. do 
not be afraid, she is very strong— 
she could carry you or me.” 

Ilendrika grunted as.sei!t. I am 
sorry that J. cannot express her 


mothoij of speech by any more 
polite term. SSometiroes she grunted 
like a monkey, sofnetimes she 
clicked like a buslnnan, and some¬ 
times she did both tc^ether, when 
she became quite unintelligible. 

1 expostulated against this jJTOj 
posed arrangement, saying that we 
could walk, which wak a fib. for I 
do not think that l’’bould have 
done a mile , but'Stella would* nob 
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listen, she would not even let me 
:any my elephant gun. but took 
it herself. So we mounted with 
some didic^4y, and Hcndrika took 
op the sleeping Tota in her long, 
sinewy arms. 

" See thajt the ' Baboon-woman ’ 
does not run away into the moun- 
t.’iias with the little white one,” said 
Indaba-zimbi to me in Kaffir, as he 
climbed slowly on to the horse. Un¬ 
fortunately Hcndrika understood his 
speech. Her face twisted and grew 
livid with fury. She put down Tota 
and literally sprang at Indaba-zimbi 
as a monkey .springs. But, weary and 
worn as he was, the old gentleman 
\va.s too quick for nor. With an 
e.vcIamation of genuine fright he 
threw' him!v;lf from tlic horse on- 
the further side, with the somewhat 
ludicrous result that all in a nio- 
incnt Hcndrika was occupying the 
seat which he had Vi'.c-'tc^d. Just 
then Stella realised the p>osition. 

“ Come down, you savage, come 
down ! " she said, stamping her foot. 

The extraordinary creature flung 
luTsclf from the hor.se and lite^^aliy 
grovelled oji the ground before her 
mistress and burst into tears. 

“ B.'iWon, Miss Stella,” she 
clicked and grunted in sdllainous 
Biiglisb, but he called mo 
‘ Babyan-frau ' (Baboon-woman].” 

“ Tell your .servant that he must 
not use such woftls to Hcndrika. 
Mr. Allan.” Stella said to me. “ If 
he docs.” slie addqd, in a whisper, 
" llendrika will eefluinly kill him.” 

I explained thfe td Indaba-zimbi, 
who. being cen.siderably frightened, 
<lol»;ned to apologise. But from tliat 
hour there was hate and was between 
the.se tvvo. ^ 

Harmony having been thus re¬ 
stored, we started, the dogs follow¬ 
ing us. A small strip of desert 
intervened between us and the 
i/bjjc of the peak—|X!rhaps it was 
two miles wide. We crossed it and 
reached ri{it grass lands, for here 
a , considerable stream gathered 
from tlie hilLS; but it did not 


flow across the barren lands, it 
passed to the east aibng tiiie foot 
of the hills. This stream we li»d 
to cross by a ford. Hc^rika walk^ 
boldly through it, holding Tota in 
her arms. Stella lea^ across 
from stone to stone like a roebuck; 
I thought to myself that slie was 
the most graceful creature that I 
had ever seen. After this the 
track passed round a pleasantly 
wooded shoulder of the peak, which 
was, 1 found, known as Babyan 
Kap or Baboon Head. Of cour^, 
wc could, only go at a foot pace,. 
so our progress was slow. Stella 
walked for some way in silence, 
then .she spoke. 

“ Tell me, Mr. Allan,” she said, 

" hqw it was that 1 came to find 
you dying in the de.s(;rt." 

S(i 1 began and told her all. It 
took an hour or more to do so. 
and she listened intently, now and 
again a.skir)g a question. 

“ It is ail very wonderful,” .she 
said, when I had done, ” very 
wonderful indeed. Do yon know I 
w'cnt out this ranrning with Hen- 
drika and the dogs for a ride, 
meaning to gel back home by mid¬ 
day. for mj- father is ill. and I do 
not dike to leave liim for long. But 
just as 1 was going to turn, when 
wc were alxmt w'herc wc arc now 
—yes, that was the very bush—an 
oribc got up. and the dogs cliased 
it. I folloVcd them for tiic gaUo]>, 
and when we came to the river, 
instead of turning to the left as 
bucks generally do. the oribc swam 
the stream and took to the Bad 
l.aqds beyond. 1 followed it, and 
within a hundred yards of the big' 
tree the dogs killed it. Hcndrika 
wapted to turn back at once, but 
I said that we would rest under the 
shade of the tree, for 1 knew that 
there was a spring of water near. 
Well, we went; and there I saw 
you all lying like dead ; bjit Hcn¬ 
drika, who is vei-y clever in s(^me 
ways, said no—and you know the 
rest. Yes, it is very .wonderful." 
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" It is indeed,” I said. “Now tell 
me, Miss Stella, who is Hendrika ? " 

She looked round before answering 
to see that tl^e woman was not near. 

" Hers is a strange story, Mr. 
Allan. I will tell you. You must 
know that all these mountains and 
the country beyond are full of 
baboons. When I was a girl of 
about ten I used to wander a great 
deal alone in the hills and valleys, 
and watch the baboons as they 
played among the rf)cks. 'Ihere 
was one family of baboons that 
1 watched especially—they u.sed to 
live in a kloof about a mile from 
the house. The oUl ms.n baboon 
was very large, and one of the 
females had a grey face. But tiic 
reason why 1 watched them so 
mud) was hern use I saw th.it they 
had with then) a creature, .that 
looked like a girl, for licr .skin 
was quite white, and, what was 
more, that .sin- was ja-'jtccted fiom 
the weather when it happened to 
be cold by a lur bell of some sort, 
which wa.s tied round her throat. 
The old baboons seemed to be 
especially fond of her, and would 
sit with tlieir arms round her neck. 
For nearly a whole snninier 1 
watched this particular w-liite- 
skiiined baboon till at last my 
curiofity fjuilc overmastered me, 
1 noticed that, though she climbed 
about tlic cliffs with the other 
monkeys, at a cci'tain hour a little 
beiorc sundown they used to put 
her witl) one or two other nnicli 
smaller ones into a little cave, 
while the family went off some¬ 
where to get food, to the mealio 
■fields. 1 suppo.se. Then I got an 
idea that 1 woulrl catch this white 
baboon and bring it homo. But, 
of course, 1 could not do this by 
myself, so I took a Hottentot—a 
very clever man when he was not 
drunk—who lived on the .stead, 
into my confidence. 11c was called 
Hendrik, and was \tiy fond of 
me; but for a long while Ic would 
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said that the babyans would kill us. 
At last I bribed him with a knife 
that had four blades, and one after¬ 
noon we started, Hendfik carrying a 
stout sack made of hide, with a 
rope running through it so that the 
mouth could be drawn tight. 

“ Well, we got to the place, and, 
hiding our.sclvcs carefully in the 
trees at the foot of the kloof, 
watched the baboons playing about 
and grunting to each other, till at 
length, according to custom, they 
took the white one and three other 
little babies and put them in the 
cave. Tlicn the old man came out, 
looked carefully round, called to 
his family, anti went off with them 
over the brow of the kloof. Sow 
very slowly and cautiously we crept 
up over the rocks till we came to 
the mouth of the cave and looked 
in. .Ml the* four little baboons 
were fajt..;«ilecp, with their biicks 
fowaids u.s, .and their arms round 
each other’s necks, the wliile one 
being in the middle. Nothing 
could have been belter for our 
plaps. Hendrik, who by this time 
had quite entered inttj the spirit 
of the thing, crept along the cave 
like a snake, and suddenly tiropped 
the moi'tl) of the hide bag over 
the head of tiic wliito babooS. 
The poor little thing woke u{) and 
gave a violent jump which causctl 
it to vanish into the bag. 

Tlien Hendrik pulled the stiing 
tight, and together we knotted it 
so that it was* ^nJ■)ossiblc for our 
captive to csdape. Meanwhile the 
other baby baboons h».d rushed from 
the cave screaming, and when w c*got 
outside they were nowlicre to bo seen. 

“ ' Come on, Missic,’ sjid Hendrik; 
‘ the babyans will soon be back.' 
He had shouldered the sack, inside 
of which the white baboon was 
kicking violently, and screaming 
like a child. It was dreadful to 
hear its shrieks. 

■' We scratnblcd dovuti the sides 
of the kloof and ran for home as 
;.s we could niannee. When 
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wc were near the waterfall, and 
within about three Imndred yards 
^of the garden wall, we heard a 
*noif)C behind •», and there, leaping 
from rock to rock, and running over 
the grass, wa.s the vvhold family of 
baboons, headed by the old man. 

" ‘ -Run, Missie, run ! ’ gas]>cd 
Hendrik, and I did, like the wind, 
leaving him far behind. 1 daslicd 
into the garden, where some Kaffirs 
were working, crying, ‘ Tliebabyans ! 
the babyaus ! ’ l.uckily the men 
had their sticks and spears by them, 
and ran out just in time to save 
Hendrik, uho was almost over¬ 
taken. The baboons made a good 
fight for it, however, and it was not 
till the t)ld man w:is killed with an 
assegai that they ran away. 

Welt, there is a stone hut in the 
kraal at the stc.id where my father 
sometimes shuts up natives who 
have misbehaved. It is' very 
strong, and has a barred window. 
To this hut Hendrik carried the 
sack, and, having untied the month, 
put it down on the floor, and ran 
from the ])]ace, shutting the dotfr 
behind him. •In another moment 
the poor little thing was out and 
dashing i?)uud the stone hut as 
though it were mad. It sprung at 
the Mrs of the. window, clung there, 
and beat its head against them till 
the blood came. 'J'liep if fell to tlic 
Iftof, and sat upon it crying like a 
child, and rocking itself backwards 
and forwards. It was^o sad to see 
it that 1 began to cr,^ tejfi. 

“Just then my father came in 
and asked whaP all the fuss w:is 
about.* I told him that we had 
caught a young wliiU; baboon* and' 
he vas angryt and said that it 
mu.st be let go. But when he 
looked at it through the bars of 
the window ho neajly fell down 
witlj jistoi'ishmcnl. 

‘ Why ! ’ he said, ‘ this is not 
H baboon; it w a white child that 
the baboons '•liave stolen and 
brought up ! ’ 

" Now, Mr. Allan, whetluT my 


father is riglit or wrong, you can 
judge for yourself. You see Hen- 
drika—vve named her that after 
Hendrik, who caught her—she is 
a woman, not a monkey, and yet 
she has man}" of the ways of 
monkeys, and looks like one too. 
You saw how she can climb, for 
instance, and you hear how she 
talks. Also she is very savage, and 
when she is angry or jealous she 
seems to go mad. though she is as 
elevet as anybody. 1 think that 
she must have been stolen by the 
baboons when she was quite tiny 
and nurtured by them, and that is 
why she i.s so like them. 

“ But to go on. My father said 
lliat it was . our duty to keep 
Hendrika at any cost. The worst 
of it was that for throe days she 
would Vat nothing, and I thought 
that she would die, for all the 
while she sat and wailed. On the 
third dav, however, 1 went to the 
bars of the window j)Iace, and beld 
out a cup of milk ami some fruit 
to her. She looked at it lor a Ifmg 
while, then crcjjt u]> moaning, took 
tile milk from my liand, drank it 
greedily, and afterwards ate the 
fruit. From lliat time forward she 
took food readily enough, but only 
if I would feed her. 

" But 1 must fell you of the 
dreadful end of Hendrik. From 
the tlay tliat we captured Hendrika 
the whole place began to swtirm 
with baboons, whicb wen; evidently 
employed in watching the kraals. 
One day Hendrik went out towards 
the hills alone to gather sonic 
medhsine. He,did not come buck 
again, so nekt day search was 
made. By a big rock which I can 
show y'ou, they found his scattered 
and broken bones, the fragments 
of his assegai, and four dca<l 
baboons. They liad .set ujion him 
and torn him to pieces. 

’ “ My father was very much 

frightened at this, but .still he 
would not let Hcndrik.'t go, bccau-.e. 
he said that she was human, .and 
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that it ' 5 «as onr duty to reclaim 
her. And so we did—to a certain 
extent, at least. After the murder 
of Hendrik the baboons vanished 
from the neighbourhood, and have 
only returned quite recently, so at 
length we ventured to let Hendrika 
out. By this time she had grown 
very fond of me ; still, on the first 
opportunity slie ran away. But in 
the evening she returned again. 
She had been seeking the baboons, 
and could not find them. Shortly 
afterwards she began to speak—I 
taught her—and from that time 
she has loved me so that she will 
not leave me. I think' it would kill 
her if 1 went away from her. She 
walche.s me all tlay, and at night 
s!(s?ps on the floor of my hut. 
Once, too, she saved my life when 
I was swept down the liver in 
flood : but she is jealous, and hates 
everybody else. Look, how she is 
glaring at you now because I am 
talking to you I ” 

1 looked. Hendrika w.is tramp¬ 
ing along with the child in her 
arms and staring at me in a most 
sinister fashion out of the corners 
of her eyes. 

While I was reflecting on the 
Baboon-woman’s strange stbry, and 
tliinking that she was an exceedingly 
awkward customer, the path took 
a sudden turn. 

“ I-ook ! " .said Stella, " there is 
our home. Is it not beautiful ? " 

It wa.s beautiful indeed. Here 
on the western side of the great 
peak a bay had been formed in 
the mountain, which might have 
measurctl eight hundred or a 
thousand yards across by three- 
quarters of a mile in depth. At 
tuc back of this indentation the 
sheer cliff rose to the height of 
several hundred feet, and behind 
it and above it the great Babyan 
Peak towcrotl up towards the 
heavens. The sp.ice of ground, 
embraced thus in the arms of the 
mountain, as it were, was laid out, 
as.thougVi by the cunning liand of 


man, in three terraces that rose one 
above the other. To the right and 
left oi the topmost terrace were 
cliasms in the cliff, and down eacU 
chasm fell a waterfaU, from no 
great height, indeed, but of con¬ 
siderable volume. . These two 
streams flowed away on either side 
of the enclosed space, one towards 
the north, and the other, the course 
of which we had been following, 
round the base of the mountain. 
At each terrace they made a 
cascade, so that the traveller 
approaching had a view of eight 
waterfalls at once. Along the 
e<lgc of the gtream to onr left were 
jilaccd Kaffir kraals, built in orderly 
groups with verandahs, after the 
Basiitu fashion, and a very large 
part of the entire space of land 
was under cultivation. All of this 
I noted a*t once, as well as the 
cxtrar;)rdinary richness and «lcplli 
of the S(3il, which for many ages 
past had been washed down from 
the monntain heights. Then 
following the line of an excellent 
wagon roail. on which we now 
found ourselves, tljat wound up 
■from terrace to terrace, my eye 
lit upon the crowning *wonder of 
the scene. For in the ceittrc of the 
topmost platform or terrace, ■which 
may have enclosed eight or ten 
acres bf ground, and almost sur¬ 
rounded by, groves of orange trrt s, 
gleamed buildings of which I had 
never seen dhe like. There were 
three groups'*of them, one in the 
middle, ann one on either side, and 
a little to the re."*, but, as 1 after¬ 
wards discovered, the plait of all 
was*the same. In tlic centre was, 
an edifice constcuctcd like an ’ 
ordinary Zulu hut—that is to say, 
in the shape of a beehive, only it 
was five times the size of any hut 
I ever saw, and built of blocks of 
hewn white marble, fitted together ' 
with extraordinary knowledge of 
the principles arid.. ]>ropcrties of 
arch building, ^an.'l with sp much 
accur.rcy and ‘finish that it ^aa,, 
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Qftca difficaU to find llie joints of 
the massive blocks. Ffom this 
centre hut ran ttiree covered 
■passages, leading to other buildings 
of an exactly similar character, 
o ily smaller, and each whole block 
was enclosed by a marble wall 
about four feet in height. 

Of course we were as yet too 
far off to SCO all these details, but 
the general outline I saw at once, 
and it astonished me con.siderably. 
Even old Indaba-zimbi, whom tlic 
Baboon-woman had been unable 
to move, deigned to show wonder. 

Ou / ” he .said : “ this is a 
place of marvels. \Vlio ever saw 
kraals built o£ white stone ? ” 

Stella watched our faces with an 
oKprcs,sion of - intense amusement, 
but said nothing. 

“ Did your father build those 
kraals ? ” I gasped at Ibngth. 

■' My father ! No, of course 
not,” she an-swered. " How would 
it have been possible for one white 
man to do .so. or to have made this 
road ? He found them asyoii sec.” 

” Who built them, then ? ” •! 
said again. , 

” I do not know. My father 
thinks thSt they are very ancient, 
for the people who live here now 
do not know how to lay one stone 
upon another, and these huts are 
so wonderfully coastructed that, 
Aough they must ha'.'C stood for 
ages, not a stone of them had 
fallen. But I can show you the 
<]uarry where the mivrtle was cut; 
it i.s close by, and bchSid it is the 
entrance to an ancient mine which 
my father thinks was a silver 
mine. Perhaps the jMJople* who 
worked the mjne built the marble 
ituts. The world is old. and no 
doubt plenty of peopls have lived 

in it and been forgotten."* 

- ^ . - - 

*<£paals of a somewhat similar nature 
to those described by Mr. (^uatcrm.iin 
^avabcca discovesed iii the Maiiou district 


Then we rode on in silence. 1 
^have seen many beautiful sights in 
Africa, and in "such matters, as in 
others, comparisou.s arc odious 
and w'orthlcss, but 1 do not think 
that I ever saw a lovelier scene. 
It was no one thing—it was the 
combination of the miglity x>t>ak 
looking forth on to the everlasting 
plains, the great cliffs, the water¬ 
falls Uiat sparkled in rainbow hues, 
the rivers girdling -the rich culti¬ 
vated lands, the gold-sjjeckod green 
of the orange trees, the fla.slung 
domes of the marble huts, and a 
thousand other details. Then over 
all br<)oded*the peace of evening, 
and the infinite glory of the sunset 
that filled heaven with changing 
hues 6f splendour, that wTapix-d 
tlie mountain and cliffs in cloaks 
of jnii^lc and of giild, and lay 
upon the quiet face of the water 
like the smile of a god. 

I’erhaps also the contrast, and 
the memory of those three awful 
days and "nights in the hopeless 
desert, enhanced the eh,arm, and 
perhaps the beauty of the girl who 
walked beside me completed it. 
For of this I am sure, that of all 
sweet and lovely things that I 
looked bn then, she was tlie sweetest 
and the loveliest. 

Ah, it did not take me long to 
find my fate. Mow long will it be 
before I find her once again ? 


of the Transvaal, and an illustration of 
them is to bft found in Mr. Andsrsoii's 
“Twenty-five Yeais in a Wagon,” vol.ii., 
p. 5.S. Mr. Anderson sa>'S, “ In (bis district 
are the ancient stone kraals mentioned 
in an early chagter: but it requires a 
fuller description* to show that these ex¬ 
tensive kraals must have l>eeu enx^ed by 
a white, race who undwstood building in 
stone and at right aiigtcs, with door-p<«ts, 
lintels and sills, and it tequired more than 
K.affir skill to erect the stone huts, with 
sto.ae circular roofs, beautifully formed 
and most substantially erected; strong 
enough, if not disturbed, to last a thousand 
years.”—E d. 


ALLAN’S WIFE, 
CHAPTER EIGHT 

THE MARBLE KRAALS 


At lengih the last platform or 
terrace was reaushcd, and we pulled 
up outside the wall surrounding 
the central group of marble hute 
—for so 1 must call them, for yrant 
of a better name. Our approach 
’had been observed by a crowd of 
natives, whose race I have never 
been able to determine accurately ; 
they belonged to the Basutu and 
peaceful section of the Bantu 
peoples rather than to the Zulu 
an<l warlike. Several of these ran 
up to take the horses; gazing on 
us with astonishment, not uninixed 
with awe. We dismounted—speak¬ 
ing for myself, not without difficulty 
—indeed, had it not been for Stella’s 
sn])j)ort I slioiHd have fallen.* ■ 

■■ Now you must come and sec 
my father,’ .she sai<!. " I wonder 
what he will thiiik of it, it is ail 
so strange. HenUrika, take the 
child to my hut and give her milk, 
then put her into my bed ; I will 
come presently.' 

Ihmdrika went off with a some¬ 
what ugly grin to do her mistress's 
bidding, .ind Stella led the way 
through the narrow gatcw\ty in 
the marble wall, which may have 
enclosed nearly half an “ erf,” or 
tlirce-cjuarters of an acre of ground 
in all. It was bcautifidly planted 
as a garden, many Kuropcan vcgc- 
teblcs and flowers were growing in 
it, besides others with which I 
was not accpiainted. Ih'csently wc 
came to the centre hnt, and it was 
then that I noticed the extra¬ 
ordinary bi'auty and finish of the 
marble masonry. In the hut, and 
facing the gateway.'' w.is a raod(TM 
door, rather rudely f.-ishionej of 
Buckenhout. a b<!autjful reddish 
wood that has the appearance of 
having been sedulously pricked with 
a pin. Stella openc! it, a.nd wc 
entered. 'I'Ue of the hut 

was the .size of a large and lofty 
room, the' walls brie." formed of 


plain polisiied martjjjc. It was* 
lighted somewhat dimly, but quite 
effectively, by peculiar openings in 
the roof, from which .the rain was 
excluded by overhanging caves. 
The marble floor was strewn with 
native mats and skins of animals. 
Bookcases filled with books were 
placed against the walls, there was 
a table in the centre, chairs seated 
with rimpi or strips of hide stood 
iibout, and beyond the table vras a 
couch on which a man was lying 
reading. , 

Is tiiat you. Stella ? ” said a'voice, 
that even after so many years seemed 
familiar to me. " Where have you 
boon, my love ? I began to think 
that yon had lost yourself again.” 

" No, father, dear, I have not 
lost my-sclf, but I have found 
somebody else.” 

At that moincnl I steiiped for¬ 
ward so tliat the light fell on tuo. 
The old gentleman on the couch 
rijisc with some difficulty and bowed 
with much courtesy, was a fine- 
looking old man, with deep-set dark 
eyes, a pale lace that btnc many 
traces of physical and mental 
suffering, and a long white bca>d. 

" Be welcomed, sir,” he said. 

” It is <ong since we have seen a 
wliitc lace ,if) these wilds, anil 
yours, if I am not mistaken, is 
that of an Englishman. There has 
been but on5 Vnglishman here for 
twelve yeaA, and he, I grieve to 
say, was an outcast flying from 
justice,” and he bowed agafir and 
«tretolied out his hand. 

I looked at him, ^ind then of a ' 
sudden his name fla.slied back into 
my mind. I took his hand. 

" How do you do, Mr. Carson ? ” 

I said. ' 

Me started back as though' lie 
had been stung. ‘‘.Who told you 
that name?” he cased. ‘‘It is a' 
dead name. Stella is it t'yu ? I 
fo/badc you to let it pass your lips;‘’ 
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. “I did libt speak it. father. I 
have never spoken it.” she answered. 
" Sir.” I broke in, " if yon will 
’ allow me I will show you how I 
came td know your name. Do you 
remember many years ago coming 
into the study of a clergyman in 
Oxfordshire and telling him that 
you were going to leave England 
for ever ? ” 

He bowed his head. 

" And do you remember a little 
boy who sat upon the hearthrug 
writing with a pencil ? ” 

” I do,” he said. 

" Sir, I was that bo}', and my 
name is Allan Quattyraain. 'J hosc 
children who lay sick are all dead, 
their mother is deaef, and my 
father, your* old friend, is dead 
also. Like you he emigrated, and 
last year ho died in tJic Cape. IJnt 
that is not all the s^ory. After 
many adventures I, one Kaffir, and 
a little girl, lay senseless an<l dying 
in the Bad I-ands, whore we iiad 
wandered for day.s without water, 
and there we should have perished, 

but your daughter. Miss-• 

"Call her, Stella,” he broke in. 
hiistily. " 1 cannot bear to hear 
that n.iiRe. I have forsworn H." 

“ Miss Stella found us by chance 
and s.aved our lives.” 

“ By ch.ance, did you say. Allan 
Quatermain ? ” he tfnswcred. 
*" There is little chance in this ; 
such chances spring from another 
will than ours. Welcome, Allan, 
son of my old fjjken^. Here we 
live as it were in a hermitage, with 
Mature for our only friend, but 
such*as wc have is yours, and for 
as long as you will take it*. Bet 
you must be starving; talk no 
more now. Stella, it is time fo eat. 
To-morrow wc will talk.” 

To tell the truth 1 can recall 
vtjry little of the* events of that 
evening, k kind of dizzy weariness 
overmastered* me. 1 remember 
sitting at a -ISlblc next to Stella, 
and ♦ eating heartily, and then I 
remember nothing more. 


I awoke to find myself lying on 
a comfortable bed in a hut built 
and fashioned on the same model 
as the centre one. While I wSs^ 
wondering what time it wa.s, a 
native came bringing some clean 
clothes on his arm, and, luxu)^of 
lUjcjiDfiS, produced a bath tfoUwkl 
from wood. I rose, feeling a very 
different man, my stren^h had* 
com# back again to me ; 1 dressed, 
and following a covered passage 
found myself in the centre hut. 
Here the fable was set for break¬ 
fast with all manner of good 
things, such as I hail not seen for 
many a nTonth, which I contem¬ 
plated with healthy satisfaction. 
Presently I looked up, aud there 
before me was a more delightful 
sight, for standing in one of the 
door\'ftiys which led to the sleeping 
huts was Slella, leading little 'I'ola 
by the hand. 

She was very siin])ly di'c.sscd in a 
loose blue gown, with a wide collar, 
and girdled in :it the waist by " 
little leather licit. In the bosom 
of her robe was a hunch of orange 
blooms, and her riiijiling hair was 
tied in a single kn<it behind her 
.shapely head. She greeted me with 
a smile, asking how I liad slejit, 
and then held I'ota up lor me to 
kiss. Under her loving care the 
child had been fpiite tran.sf(jrmed. 
She was ne.illjr (Iressed in a garment 
of the same blue stuff tliat Stella 
wore; her fair hair was brushed ; 
indeed, had it not been for the sun 
blisters on her face and hands, one 
would scarcely have believed that 
this was the same child whom 
Indabu'Zimbl and I had dniggcd 
for hour after hour through the 
burning, waterless desert. 

“ Wo must breakfast alone, Mr. 
Allan.” she said ; " my father is so 
upset by your arrival that he will 
not get up yet. Oh, you cannot 
tell how thankful I am that you 
have come. I have been so anxious 
about him of late. He grows weaker 
and weaker; it seemS to lic as 
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away from him. Now he scarcely 
leaves the kraal, I have to manage 
•everything about the farm; he 
does nothing but read and think.” 

J ust then Hendrika entered, bear¬ 
ing a jug of coffee in one hand and 
of milk in the other, which she set 
down upon the table, ca.sting a look 
;.pf little love at roc as she did so. 

" Be careful, Hendrika ; you*are 
spilling the coflee,” said Stella. 
” Don’t you wonder how we come 
to have coffee here. Mr. Allan ? 
I will tell you—we grow it. That 
was my idea. Oh, I liavc lots of 
things to show you. You don’t 
know wliat we have managed to 
do in the lime that we have been 
here. You .see we have plenty of 
labour, for the people about look 
upon my father as llieir chief.” 

” Ye.-,.” I said. “ but how do you 
get all these lu^curies of civilisation? ” 
and I pointed to the books, the 
crock'-ry. and the knives and forks. 

' ” Very simply. Most of the books 
my father brought with him when 
we first trekked into the wilds ; 
there was nearly a wagon load of 
them. But every few years we have 
sent an expedition of three wagons 
right down to J’ort Natal. . The 
wagons are loaded with ivory and 
other goods, and come back with 
all kinds of tilings that have been 
sent out from England for ns. So 
you see. although we live in this 
wild place, wc are not altogether 
cut off. Wo can send runners to 
Natal and back in three months, 
and the wagons get there and b,ack 
in a yc.ar. The last lot arrived 
<|uite safe about three months ago. 
(.)ur servants are very faithful, and 
some of them speak Dutch well.” 

” Have yon ever been with the 
wagons ? ” I asked. 

”■ Since I was a child I have never 
been more than thirty miles from 
Babyan’s I’cak,” she answered. 
” Do you know. Mr. .Mian, that 
you are. with one exception, the 
first Ei:gltshman that I have known 


out of a book. I suppose tiiat I 
must seem very wild and savage 
to you, but I have had one- advan¬ 
tage—a good educatiop. My father 
has taught mie everything, and 
perhaps I know some things that 
you don’t. I can read French and 
German, for instance. 1 think that 
my faUier’s first idea was to let 
me run wild altogether, but he 
gave it up.” 

" And don’t you w^ish to go into 
the world ? ” I asked. 

” Sometimes.” she said, “ when 
' I get lonely. But perhaps my 
father is right—jjerhaps it would 
frighten and bewilder me. At any 
rate he would never return to 
civilisation ;> it is his idea, you 
know, though I am siirc I do not 
know where he got it from, nor 
why he cannot bear that onr name 
should be spoken. In short, Mr. 
Quaterrpain, we do not make our 
lives, we must take them as we 
find them. Have you done your 
breakfa.st ? Let us go out, and I 
will .show you our home.” 

L rose and went to my slccping- 
pl.'ice to fetch my hat. When I 
returned, Mr. Canson—^for after all 
that was his name, tliough he 
•U'Ould never allow it to be spoken 
—had come into Uie hut. He ftlt 
better now. he said, and would 
accompany us on our walk if 
Stella would gin 6 him an arm. i 

So we started, and after us came 
Hendrika with Tota and old Indaba- 
zimbi, whom I 'found sitting out¬ 
side. as fresh as paint. Nothing 
could tire that old man. 

Tlic view from the platformiwas 
almost,.as beautiful as that from 
the lower ground looking up to tlie 
jieak. The marble kraals, as I 
liave said, f.aced west, conse(|ucntly 
all the upper terrace lay in tl>e 
shadow of the graat peak till nearly 
eleven o’clock in the morning—h 
great advantage in that warm 
latitude. Eir.st we M; 4 |iked through 
the garden, •which was beautifully 
cultivated, and one of the most' 
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productive that I ever saw. There 
were three' or four natives working 
in it, nhd they all saluted my host 
as “ Baba,’’•or father. Then we 
visited the other two groups of 
marble huts. One of these was 
used for stables and outbuildings, 
the other as storehouses, the centre 
hut having been,.however, turned 
into a chapel. Mr. Carson was not 
ordained, but he earnestly tried 
to convert the natives, most of 
whom were refugees who had come 
to him for shelter, and he had 
j->ractised the more elementary rites 
of the church for so long that I 
think he began to Relievo that he 
ically was a clergyman. 'P’or 
instance, he always tnanied tliosc 
of his people who would consent 
to a monogamous existence, and 
baptised their children. 

\Vhcn wc had exJmined those 
wonderful remains of antiquity, 
the marble huts, aud admired Ihc 
orange trees, the vines and fruits 
which thrive like weeds in this 
marvellous soil and climate, we 
<lescondcd to the next platfijnn 
and saw thg farming operations in 
full swing. I think that it was the 
best fa’^'in 1 have ever seen in 
Africa. There was ample water for 
purposes of irrigation, the grass 
iiiiKls below gave pasturage for 
hundreds of head of cfittle and 
horses, and, for natives, the people 
were most industrious. Moreover, 
the whole place was managed by 
Mr. Carson on ^lie co-operative 
system ; he only t(K>lf a tithe of the 
produce—indeed, in this limd of 
toeAing plenty, what was he to 
do with moxfi ? Consequcally t'lc 
tilbesmen, ^ho, by the way, called 
themselves the “ Chiklron of 
Thomas,” were able to accumulate 
considerable wealth. All their 
tli.miites w'cre rfiferred to their 
father,” and he also was judge 
o.f offences and crimes. Some were 
]iiinishe(l b;-“imprisonment, whip- 
j'ing, an<l lo.ss of goods, other and 
^graver transgressions by cxpujsion 


from the community, a fiat wdtich 
to one of tlicsc favoured natives 
must have seemed as heavy as the 
decree that drove Adam from the 
Garden of Eden. 

Old Mr. Carson leaned upon his 
daughter’s arm and contemplated 
the scene with pride. 

” I have done all this, Allan 
Quatermain,” he said. “ WThen.; 
renouncing civilisation, I wandered 
here by chance : seeking a home in 
the remotest plaOcs of the world, 
1 found this lonely spot a wilder¬ 
ness. Nothing was to be seen 
except the site, -the domes of the 
marble huts, and the waterfalls. 

1 took ))o.s.session of the huts. I 
cleared the patch of garden land 
and. planted the orange grove. I 
had only six natives then, but by 
degrees others joined me ; now my 
tribe is a thousand strong. Here 
wc live in profound p«!ace and 
})lcnty. 1 have all 1 need, and I 
seek no more. Heaven has pros- 
]>ered me so far—may it do so tw 
the end, which for me draws nigh. 
And now I am tired and will go 
back. If you wish to see the old 
quarry and the mouth of the 
ancient mines, Stella will show 
them to you. N'p, my love, you 
need not trouble to i;e)me, 1 can 
manage alone. I.ook ! some of the 
lieadinon arc waiting to see me.” 

So he went; but, still followed 
by Hendrika and Inclaba-zimbi, 
wc turned, and. walking aftng the 
bank of one of the rivers, passed up 
behind the marble kraals, and came 
to the quarry, whence the material 
of which they were-built had Ijccn 
cut in some remote age. The pit 
opened up a very thick seam of the 
white.st and mast Ixrautiful marble. 

I know another like it in Natal. 
But by whom it had been worked 
1 cannot say ; not by natives, 
that Ls certain, though the builders 
of these kraals had conrlescendcd 
to bprrow the shape of native huts 
for their nuxlel. By- the way. the 
o.ily relic of those builders ‘that I 
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ever saw was a highly finished 
bronze pick-axe which SteJla found 
one day in the quarry. 

After we had examined this 
quarry wc climbed the slope of the 
hill tUi we came to the mouth of 
the ancient mines, which were 
situated in a gorge. I believe them 
to have been silver mines. The 
gorge was long and narrow, and 
the moment we entered it there 
rose from every side a sound of 
groaning and barking* that was 
^most enough to deafen us. I 
knew what it was at once; the 
whole place was filled with baboons, 
which clambered down 'the rocks 
towards us from every direction, and 
in a manner that struck me as being 
unnaturally fearle-.s. Stella turned 
a little pale and clung to iny arm. 

“It i.*; eiv silly of me,’' she 
whispered. “1 aio not at all 
nrrvoii.s. Iml ever siiv.o they killed 
Hcnfhik I cannot bear the sight of 
tho.se aniinaJs. f alway.s think that 
ti.cro IS something human about 
tlu'in." 

-Meanwhile the baboons drew 
nearer, talking to each other as 
they catiu-. 'I'ota began to cry, and 
clung to Stella, Stella clung to me, 
while 1 ami In^aba-zimbi put as 
bold a trout on the matter as wc 
could. Only tlendrika stood looking 
at the brutes with an unconcerned 
smile on her monkey face. When 
the great apes were quite near she 


suddenly called out aloud. Instantly, 
they stepped their hideous clamour 
as fitough at a word of command. 
Then Hendrika addressed them— 
I can only dtsscribe it so. That is to 
say. she began to make a noise such 
as baboons do when they converse 
with each other. I have known 
Hottentots and bushmen who said 
that they could talk with the 
baboons and understand their 
language, but I confess I never 
heard it done before or .since. 

From the mouth of Hendrika 
came a succession of grunts, groaiis, 
squeals, clicks, and every other 
abominable i^isc that can be 
conceived, conveying to my mind 
a general idea of expostulation. At 
any rate the baboons li.stcned. One 
of tlicm grunted back some answer, 
and then the whole mob drew off 
to the rocks.- 

I stood astonished, and witiiout 
a word wc tunieil . back to the 
kraal, for Hendrika was too close 
to allow me to speak. When wc 
rciiched the dining hut Stella went 
in,, followed by Hendrika. But 
Indaba-zimbi jiluckcd ^me by the. 
sleeve, and I stopj)cd otuside. 

“ Macumazahii,’’ he saidP “ Ba- 
boon-w'onian—devil-woman. Be 
careful, Macumazahii. She lovKs 
that Star (the natives aptly enough 
called Slvlla tlie Star), and is 
jealous. Be C 5 ,tt;ful. Macumazahn, * 
or the Star will set I ’’ 


CHAPTER NINE 

LET OS OO IN. ALLAN ! ’ 


It is very dilTieiilt for me to 
describe the pcnml of time which 
ela]>sed VtcLwecn my arrival at 
Babyan’s I’c.,k .in<l in%' maniage 
with Stella. When I look hack on 
it. it seems sweet as with the odour 
of flowers, and dim .i.s with the 
hapjiy dusk of sitinmer eves, while 
through the s\v<r!ne-s comes the 
sound,' ol Stella's \(iee, and 


through the gloonr shines the star¬ 
light of her eyes. I think that we 
loved each other from the first, 
thongh for a while wc said no woril 
of love. Day bV'day 1 went .-.bout 
the place with her. accompanicU 
by little Tola and lle.ndrika only, 
while she atlciided tuw^hc thousarid 
and one matters which her father’s 
ever-growing weakness had laid 
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U) 'on' her; or rather, as lime drew 
oji, I attended to tlie business, 
and she accompanied me. All day 
• through we were together. Then 
after supper, when the night had 
fallen, we would walk together in 
the garden and come in at length 
to hear her father read aloud 
sometimes from the works of a 
j)oet, sometimes from history. Or, 
if he (lid not feel well, Stt'Ila would 
read, and when this was done, Mr. 
Carson would celebrate a short 
form of prayer, and we separated 
till the morning once move, brought 
our iiapp)’ hour of meeting. 

So the weeks went hy, and with 
('very week 1 grew* to know .my 
darling better. Often. 1 wonder 
now. if my fond f.incy deceives me, 
or if intlc.cd' there are women as 
sw'cct and dear as she. Was it 
solitude that liad giv<jn such depth 
and gentleness to her ? Was it 
the long years ol commiiiiiiig with 
Mature that, liad endowed her with 
such peculiar grace, llic grace we 
find in op>ening flowers and budding 
trees ? Had she c.tught th.at mur¬ 
muring voice from the sound of 
till' St reams* which fall continually 
a!>.)til h*r rocky lujmc ? Was it llie 
tenderness of the evening .sky be- 
iiAilli which she loved to walk, that 
lay like a shadow on her face, and 
Hie light of Hie ('veiling .stars that 
♦shone in her tjuict»cyes ? At the 
)('asl to me she was Hie realisation of 
that dt'cam which haunts the sleep 
of Kin-.stained raoi^ •lo niy memory 
jiaint'i her, s.i 1 liojk' tctfind her wlien 
at last the siccji has rolled <away and 
the (kvered dreams arc done. 

last there came a dtjy—the 
most bles.scd of my life, when we 
told our lov^cT We liad been together 
all the morning, but after dinninr 
Mr. Carson was .so unw'cll that Stella 
slopjied in w'ith him. At siipjier wc 
rrtet again, and after supper, when 
she had put little Tota. to whom 
sllc had growjv much attached, to 
bed, we went out, leaving Mr. 
Car.sbn dozing on the couch. 


The night wa.s warm and kiyisfy, 
and without speaking wc ivalked 
up the garden to the orange grove 
and sat down upon a rtxik. There 
■was a little breeze which shook the. 
petals of the orange blooms over 
ns ill showers, and bore their 
d(3licatc fragrance far and wide. 
Silence reigned around, broken only 
by the sound of the falling water¬ 
falls that now died to a faint 
murmur, and now, as Uie wavering 
breeze turned, boomed loudly in 
our cans 'i'he moon was not yet 
visible, but already the dark clouds 
wliicli floated through the sky 
above us -for there had Ix'cii rain 
—showed a ekiv. of silver, telling 
us Ifiat she shoac briglitly bi'liind 
the peak. Stcl! i to talk in 

her low, gentle \i.ii.e, speaking to 
me her life in the wildei ness, 
how she had giown to love it., how 
her mind had gone on from idea to 
idea, and how she pictured the 
grei : rushiii.g woild that she had 
never seen a.s it was relleetod to h<^ 
from the book.s wliieh she had lead. 
It w.as a curious vision of life that 
she had : tliing.s were, out of pro- 
])ortioii in il ; it, was more like a 
dream than a reality ■a mirage 
th.an^the aclu.al face of filings. I'he 
idea of great cities, and espiaaally 
of I.oniloii, had a kind of fascina¬ 
tion for her ; stie could scare.ely 
realise the ru.sh. the roar, and 
hurry, the hard ciowils of men and 
women, stranger-; each to each, 
leierishly seeking for wealth and 
pleasure beneatii a murky sky, and 
treading one another down in the 
fury of their (oinjictitioii, 

“ What is it all for ? ” she asked, 
earnestly. What do fhey .S(?ek ? 
Having so few yc.irs to live, why 
do they w.-aslc Iheni thus ? ” 

I told her that in the majority 
of instances il was actual hard 
necessity that drove them on, but 
she could barely nndcr-stand me. 
I.iving us she liad done, in the 
midst ol the teeming plenty of a 
fruitful canii, she did .not seem to 
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b« able to grasp thcfact that there 
are millions who from day to. day 
know not how to,.sta}iJjtteir tialsisc. 

*■ I never want to go there.” 
she ivcnt on ; "I shonld be be- 
wUdered' and frightened to death. 
It is not natural to live like that. 
God put' Adam and Eve in a garden, 
and that is how he meant their 
children to live — in peace, and 
looking alwaw on beautiful things. 
This is my-idea of jrcrfcct life. I 
want no other.” 

" I thought you once told mo 
that you found it lonely,” 1 .said. 

“ So 1 did,” she an.swercd. in¬ 
nocently. ” but that v/ii.s before 
you came. Now 1 am not lonely 
any more, and it is perfect— 
perfect as the night.” 

Just then tlje full moon ro.se 
above tlie elbow ol the peak, and 
her rays stoic far and uidc down 
the misty valley, gleaming on the 
water, brooding on the plain, 
searching out the hidden places of 
‘ihe rocks, wrapping the fair form 
of nature as in a silver bridal veil 
through which her beauty shone 
mysteriously. 

Stella looked down the terraced 
valley, .she turned and lix)kc<l up 
at the scarred face of the g-.lden 
moon, and then she IcKjked at me. 
The Ijcauty of the night was about 
her face, the scent of (he night was 
on her hair, the mystery of the 
night shone in her shadowed eyes. 
She looked at me, 1 looked at lier, 
and all our hearts’ love blossomed 
within us. \Vc spoke no word—we 
had no words to speak, but slowly 
wc drew near, till lips were pressed to 
lips as we kissed our eternal troth. 

It Wcis she who broke that holy 
silence, speaking in a changed voice, 
in soft, deep notes that thrilled me 
like the lowest chords of a smitten 
harp. 

“Ah, now I nndcrst.and,” she 
said, " now I kno^v why wc arc 
lonely, and how wc can lose our 
loneliness. Now' T know what it is 
that .stirs us in the beauty of the 


skj’-, m the sound ■ of water, and in 
fhe scent of It is Love 

who spealis in every^ng. though 
till we hear his vpicO lyii-ijndcrstand 
nothing. But when we hear, then 
the riddle i.s answered and the 
gates of our heart ,arc o^icncd, 
and, Allan, we see the way that 
wends through death to Heaven, 
and is lost in the glory of which 
our love is but a shadow. 

“ I-et us go in, Allan. Let iis go 
before the spell breaks, so ihat 
whatever overtakes us, sorrow, 
death, or separation, wc may always 
have this perfect memory to save 
us. Come, dearest, let us go ! ” 

I- rose like a man in a dream, 
still holding her by tlie hand. But as 
I rose my eye fell uppn something 
lhat gleamed white among the 
foliage of the orange bush at my 
side. 1 said notliing, but looked. 
The br<jpze stirred the orange leaves, 
the moonlight struck for a moment 
full upon the white object. 

It was the face of Hendrika, the 
Babyan-woman, as Indaba-zimbi 
had C4illed her, and on it was a 
glare of hate lhat made me shudiler. 

I said nothing : the face vanished, 
and just then I heard a baboon 
bark in the rocks beliind. 

Then we went down the garden, 
and Stella passed into the centre 
hut. I «aw Hendrika standing in 
the shadow neat the door, and went 
up to her. 

“ Hendrika.” I said, " whj' were 
you watching . Miss Stella and 
myself in the garden ? ” 

She drew her lips up till her 
teeth gleamed in the moonlight. • 

, " H.-\’e I not watched her these 
many years, Macumazahn ? Shall 
1 cc.asc to watch because a wander¬ 
ing white man comes to steal her ? 
Why were j-ou kissing her in tlic 
garden, Macumtlzahn ? flow dare 
you kiss her who is a star ? ”' 

" I kissed her becayse I love her. 
and because she s*V>ves mo.” I 
answered. “ What has that to t’o 
with you, Hendrika ? ” 
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'* jSecausc you lovo hei.” she 
hissed m answer, " and do I not 
love her aiso, who saved me from 
• the babyans? I am a woman as 
she is, and you are a man, and they 
say in the kraals that men lovp 
women better thsm women love 
women.' But it is a lie, though this 
is true, that if a woman loves a 
man she forgets all other love. 
Have I not seen it ? I gather her 
flowers—beautiful flowers—I climb 
the rocks where you would never 
dare to go to find them ; you pluck’ 
a piece of orange bloom in the 
garden and give it her. What does 
she do* — she takes the orange 
bloom, she puts it Sn her breast, 
and lets my flowers die. I call to 
her—she does not hear me—.she 
is thinking. 'You whisper to scnic- 
onc far away, and she hears and 
smiles. She used to kiss me some¬ 
times ; now she kisses that white 
brat you brought, becau*se you 
brought it. Oh, I see it all—all : 

I have seen it from the first ; you 
are stealing her from us, stewing 
her to yourself, and those who 
loved her before you came are 
forgotten. Dfc careful, Macumazahn, 
be carcfal, lest I am revenged upon 
you. You, you hate me; you 
think me half a monkey : that 
servant of yours calls me Baboou- 
woman. Well, I have liyed with 
tbaboons, and they arc clever— 
yes, they can play tneks and know 
things you don’t, 'and 1 am cleverer 
than they, for I have learnt the 
wisdom of white people also, and 
1 s.ay to you. Walk softly, Macu¬ 
mazahn, or you will fall into a pit,” 
and with one more look of,malice 
she was gone. 

I stood fof a moment reflecting. 
I was afraid of this strange creature 
who seemed to combine the cunning 
of the great apes itliat had reared 
Iftr'with the passion and skill of 
human kind. I foreboded evil at 
her hands. ',And yet there was 
something almost touching in the 
fierceness of her jealousy. It is 


generally supposed that this passion 
only exists m strength when the 
object lot'cd is of another sex from 
the lover, but I confess, berth in 
this instance and in some others 
which I have met with, that this 
has not been my experience. I 
have known men, and especially 
uncivilised men, who were as 
jealous of the affection cf their 
friend or master as any lover could 
be of tliat of his mistress : and who 
has not seen cases of the same thing 
where parents and their children 
were concerned ? But the lower one 
gets in the scale of humanity, the 
more rcadjly this jiassion thrives; 
indeed, it may be said to come to 
its inte.nsest jierfection in brutes. 
Women are more jealous than men, 
'small-hearted men are more jealous 
than jhose of larger mind and wider 
sympathy, and animals arc the 
most jealous of all. Now Hcndrika 
was in some ways not far removed 
from animal, which may jxirhajis 
account for the ferocity of h<^- 
jcalou-sy of her mistress’s aflection. 

Shaking off my presentiments of 
evil, I entered the centre hut. Mr. 
Carson was resting on the sofa, and 
by him knelt Stella holding his 
hand^ and her head resting on his 
breast. I saw at once that she had 
been telling him of what, hail come 
about between us ; nor was 1 sorry, 
for it is a task that a would-be 
son-in-law is generally glad to do 
by deputy. 

" Come here, Allan Quatermain,” 
he said, almost sternly, and my 
heart gave a jump, (or i feared lest 
he might be about to require me to 
go about my biisinc.ss. But 1 came. 

'■ Stella tells me.” he went on. 

" tha'C you two have entered into a 
marnage engagement. She tells 
me also that she loves you, and 
that you say that you love her.’'’ 

" 1 do indeed, sir,” 1 broke in ; 

” I love her truly ; if ever a woman 
was loved in this world, I love her.” 

” I thank Heaven for it.” said 
the old man. ” Listen, my children. 
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Many years ago a great shame and 
sorrow fell upon me. so great a 
son'ow that, as I sometimes think, 
it affected my brain. At any rate, 
I determined to do what most men 
would have considered the act of a 
madman, to go far away into the 
wilderness with my only child, 
there to live remote from civilisa¬ 
tion and its evils. I did so; I 
found this place, and here \vc have 
lived for miiny years, happily 
enough, and perhaps not without 
tloing good in our generation, but 
still in a way unnatural to our 
race and status. At first T thought 
that 1 would let my daughter grow 
up in a stale of complete ignorance, 
that she should be Nature’s child. 
But as time went on, I saw the. folly 
and the wickedness of luy plan. I 
had no right to degrade her,to the 
level of the savages around me. for 
if the fruit of the tree of knowledge 
is a bitter fruit, still it teaches 
good from evil. So 1 educated her 
*«s well as I was able, till in the end 
I knew that in mind, as in body, 
.she was ill no way inferior to her 
sisters, the children of tlie civilised 
world. She grew up and entered 
into womanhood, and then it came 
into my mind that I was doing her 
a bitter wrong, that I was separat¬ 
ing her from her kind and keeping 
her in a wilderness where she could 
find neither male nor companion. 
But though I knew this. I could not 
yet make up my mind to return to 
active life; 1 had grown to- love 
this place. I dreaded to return into 
the world I had abjured. Again 
and again I put my resolutions 
aside. Then at the commencement 
of this year 1 fell ill. For ? while 
I waited, hoping that 1 miglit get 
better, but at last I realised that 1 
should never get better, that the 
hand of Death was upon me.” 

"Ah, no, father, not that!" 
Stella said, with a cry. 

" Yes, love, that, and it is true. 
Now you will be .able to forget our 
sepafation -in the h.ippincss of a 


new meeting,” and ho glanied at 
me and smiled. "Well, when thfe 
knowledge came home to me, I 
determined to abandon this place, 
and trek for the coa.st* though I well 
knew that the journey would kill 
me. 1 should never live to reach 
it. But Stella would, "and it would 
be belter than leaving her here 
alone with savages in the wilderne.ss. 
On the very day that I had made 
up my mind to take this step Stella 
found you dying in the Bad l-ands, 
Allan Quatermain, and brought yv u 
here. She brought you, of all men 
in the world—you. whose father 
had 1 cen my dear friend, and who 
once with youl baby hands had saved 
her life from fire, that she might 
live to save yours from thirst. At 
the time 1 said little, but 1 saw 
the hand of Providence in this, and 
1 determined to wait and see what 
came about between you. At the 
worst, if iiotliing came about, I 
soon learned that 1 could trust you 
to iicc her safely to the coast after 
1 was gone. But many clays ago 1 
knew how it stood between you. 
and now things arc determined as 1 
prayed they might bfi. God bless 
you both, my children; tnay you 
be happy in your love ; may it 
endure, till dcatli and beyond-it. 
God bless you both ! " .and he 
stretched out his hand towards me. 

1 took it, a»id Stella kissed himi 
r*resenlly 11c spoke again :— 

“ It is my intention,” he said, 

" if you two consent, to marry 
you next Sunday. I wish to do 
so soon, for I do not know how 
much longer will be allowed to me. 

T bcljcve that such a ceremony, 
solemnly celebrated and entered 
into Ix-fore witnessed, will, under 
the circumstances, be perfectly legal; 
but. of course, you will repeat it 
with every trrmality the first 
monjcnt it lies in your power' so 
to do. And now. there Ls one more 
thing; when I l<4t England iny 
fortunes were in a shattered con¬ 
dition ; in the course of years tlic,’ 
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have * recovered themselves, the 
accumulated rents, os I heard but 
recently, when the wagons last 
•returned from Port Natal, have 
sufficed to pay off all charges, and 
there is a considerable balance 
over. Consequently you will not 
marry on nothing, for of course 
you, Stella, arc my heiress, and I 
wish to make a stipulation. It is 
this : That so soon as my death 
occurs you shall leave thi.s place 
and take the fir.st opportunity of 


returning to England. I do hot 
ask you to live there always ; it 
might prove loo- much for people 
reared in the wilds, as both of 
you have been ; but I do a.sk you 
to make it your permanent home. 
Do you consent and promise 
this ?■” 

" 1 do,” I answered. 

'■ And so do I,” said Stella. 

” Very well." lie answered ; ” and 
now- I am tired out. Again God 
bless you bolli, and good-uighl.” 


CHAPTER TEN 
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O.N’ the following morning I had 
a conversation with Indaba-zimbi. 
Pirst of all I told him that I was 
going to marry Stella,. 

“ Oh ! ” he said. ” 1 thought .so, 
RIacumazahn. Did I not tell you 
that you would find happiness on 
this journey ? Most men must be 
content to watch the Star from a 
long way off. to you it is given ^to 
wear her on your heart. But re¬ 
member, Miftumazahn, ren)cmber 
that staj* set.” 

“ Can you not stop your croaking 
cvA» for a day ? ” I answered, 
angrily, for his words sent a thrill 
of fear through me. 

» "A true prophet* must tell the 
ill as well as the good, Macumazhan. 
1 only speak what is on my mind. 
But what of it ? ^Vhat is life but 

loss, loss upon loSs, Hill life itself 
he lost ? But in death wc may 
find fill the things that we have 

lost. So your fatlicr taught, ^acu- 
mazalin, and there was wisdom 
in his gentlcfic.ss. Om / I do not 
beliov'c in death : it is change, that 
is all. Macumazahn. Look now, 
the rain falls, the duops of rain that 
wCrd one water in the clouds fall 
side by side. ^ They sink into the 
ground ; prcsei'.yy’ the sun will come 
out, the earth will be dry, the 
drops will be gone. A fool looks 


and says the drops arc dead, they 
will never be one again, they wUl 
never lUgain fall sidt^ by side. But 
1 am a rain-maker, and I know 
the ways of rain. It is not true. 
The drops will drain by many 
paths into the river, and will be 
one water there. They will go up- 
into the clouds again in the mists of 
morning, and there will again be 
as they have been. We are the 
dro])s of rain. Macumazahn. When 
wc fall that is our life. When we 
sink i/ito the ground that is death, 
and when wc arc drawn up again 
to the skj', what is that, Macurna- 
zalin ? No, no! when wc find wc 
lose, and when we seem tf> lose, 
then vre shall really find, f am not 
a Christian, Macumazahn, but I 
am old, and have watched and seen 
things that perhaps Christians do 
not sec. There, I have sjxjkcn. 
Be happy witli your star, and if 
it sets, w'ait.^ Macumazahn, wait 
till it^ises again. It will not be 
long ^3ne day you will go to sleep, 
then your eyes will open on another 
sky, and there your star will be 
shining, Macumazahn.” 

I made no answer at the time. 

I could not bear to talk of such », 
thing. But often and often in the 
after years I have thought of I ndaba- 
zimbi and his beautiful-simile; and 
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gtCthered comfort from it^ He was 
a strange man, this old rain>making 
savage, and there more wisdom 
in him than in many learned atheists 
>i—those spiritual destroyers who, in 
the name of progress and humanity, 
would divonx hope from life, and 
leave os wandering in a lonesome, 
sclf-consoeratcd hell. 

" Inda.ba>zimbi,” I said, changing 
the subject, '* I have something to 
say." and 1 told him^ of the threats 
of Hcndrika. 

He listened with an unmoved face, 
nodding his white lock at intervals 
as the narrative went on. But I 
saw that he was disturbed by it. 

" Macutnazahn,” he said at 
length, “ I have told you that this 
is an evil woman. She was nourished 
on baboon milk, and the baboon 
nature is in her veins. Such creatures 
should l)C killed, not kept. She will 
make you mischief if she can. But 
I will watch her, Macumazahn. 
Look, the Star is waiting for you ; 
go, or she will hate me as Hendrika 
hates you.” 

So I went, nothing loth, for 
attractive as was the wisdom of 
Indaba-zimbi, I found a deeper 
meaning in Stella’s simplest word. 
All the rest of that day 1 passed in 
her comiMiny. and the greater part 
of the two following days. At last 
came Saturday night, the eve of 
our marriage. It rained that night, 
so we did not go out. but spent tlic 
evening in the hut. We sat hand 
in hand, saying little, but Mr. 
Carson talked a good deal, telling 
us talcs of his youth. and of countries 
that lie had visited. Then he read 
aloud from the Bible, and bade 
us good-night. I also kissed Stella 
and went to bed. I reacted my 
hut by the covered way. ahd be¬ 
fore 1 undressed opened the door 
to see what the night was like. It 
was very dark, and rain was still 
falling, but as the light streamed 
out into the gloom 1 fancied that 
I caught sight of a duskv form 
gliding a>yay. The thought of 


IlendrikA flashed into my ‘mind : 
could she be skulking about-out¬ 
side -there ? Now I had said 
nothing of Hcndrika and her threats 
either to Mr. Car^n or Stella, 
because 1 did not wish to alarm 
them. Also I knew that Stella was 
attached to this stfange person, 
and I did not wish to shake her 
confidence in her unless it was 
absolutely necessary. For a minute 
or two I stood hesitating, then, 
reflecting that if It was Hcndrika. 
there she should stop, I went in 
and put up the stout wooden bar 
that was used to secure the doer. 
For the last few nights old Indaha- 
zitjnbi had msde a habit of slcejiing 
in the covered passage, which was 
the only other pos.sible way f f 
access. As T came to lied I had 
stepped over him rolled up in his 
blanket, an(l to all appearance fast 
asleep. So it being evident that I 
had riothing to fear, I promptly 
dismissed the matter from my mind, 
which, as may be imagined, was 
indeed fully occupied with other 
thoughts. 

' 1 got into bed. and for awhijp 
Lay awake thinking »of the great 
happiness in store for mtf, and of 
the providential course of CA-enfs 
that had- brought it withinp«'/ny 
re.ach. A few weeks since and 1 was 
wanderipg in the desert a dying 
man, bearing,a dying child, am,’ 
w’ith scarcely a possession left in 
the world except a store of buried 
ivory that I jiever expected to sec 
again. Amj nbw I Avas about to 
Aved one of the SAA-cetest and 
loA-clie-st women on the ^vhole 
earth — a AA-oman AA-hom I loveil 
more '^than I could have thought 
possible, and Avho loA'cd me bad: 
again. Also, as though that AA-crc 
not gocKl fortune enough. 1 was to 
acquire wHth hgr very considerable 
posses-sions, quite sufficiently lasgc 
to enable us to follow any plan of 
life Ave found agr^gablc. As I lay 
and reflected on a&l this 1 grew 
afraid of my good fortune. OW 
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Indaba*- zimbi'si tnelanchdty pro- 
phedes came into my mind. 
Hithertcrhe had always projdiesicd 
truly. What if these should be 
true al.so ? T turned cold as I 
thought of it, and prayed to the 
Power^ above to preserve us both 
to live and love together. Never 
was prayer more needed. Whijle 
its words were still iijwn my li^ 
I dropped asleep and dreamed a 
most dreadful dream. 

I dreamed that Stella and I were 
standing together to be mamed. 
She was dressed in white, and 
radiant ^tith beauty, but it was 
a wild, spiritual beauty which 
frightened me. Her ejKs shone lijfc 
stars, a pale flame played about her 
features, and the wind thfil blew 
did not .stir her hair. Nor was this 
all, for her white robes were death 
wrappings, and the alt^r at which 
we stood was formed of the. pilcd- 
up earth from an open grave that 
yawned between us. So w'c stood 
waiting for one to wed us, but no 
one came. Presently from the ojicn 
grave sprang the form of Hcndrika. 
In her hand was a knife, with which 
she stabbed a* me, but pierced the 
heart of Sfclla, who, williout a cry, 
fell backwards into the grave, still 
lootiipg at me as she fell. Then 
Hcndrika leaped after her into the 
grave. I heard her feel strike 
hjjavily. , 

" Awake, Macwnazatin, awake ! ” 
cried the voice of Indaba-zimbi. 

I awoke and bounded from the 
bod, a cold perspitatipn pouring 
from me. In the darkness on the 
other ^sidc of the hut I heard 
sounds of furious struggling. Luckily 
-J kept my head. Just by me was' 
a chair on which were matches and 
a rush tajicr. 1 struck a match and 
held it to the taper. Now in the 
growing light I could see two forms 
rolling one over the otlicr on the 
floor, and from between them came 
thc’flash of st(?c\. The fat melted 
and the light burnt up. It was 
Indaba - zimbi and the woman 


Hcndrika wfho were smuggling, anrf, 
wh.at was more, the woman was 
getting the bitter of the man, 
strong as he was. I rushed tow'arda 
them. N5 w she was uppermost, 
now she had wrenched herself from 
his fierce grip, au<t now the great 
knife she had in her hand flashed up. 

But I w.as behind her, and, 
placing my hands beneath her arm.s, 
jerked with all my strength. She 
fell backwards, and, in her effort 
to save herself, most fortunately 
dropped thc knife. Then we flung 
ourselves tifion ■ her. Heavens ! 
thc strength of that shc-devil! 
Nobody who has not cxjx^ricnccd 
it could believe it. She fought 
and scratched and bit, and at one 
time nearly nuistercd the two of 
us. Ak it was she did break loo.se. 
She ruidicd at the Iwd, sj)riing on 
it, and bounded thence straight up 
at the roof of thc hut. T never saw 
such a jum[), and could not con¬ 
ceive wh.at site meant to do. In 
the roetf w'cre thc peculiar holes, 
w’hich 1 have described. They were 
designed to admit light, and covered 
with overhanging cavc-s. She 
sj)rung straight and true like a 
monkey, and. catching thc edge of 
thc hole with her hands, strove to 
draw liersclf tlirougli it. Hut here 
her strength, exhausted with thc 
long struggle, failed her. I'or a 
moment she swung, then dropped 
to thc ground and fell senseless. 

" Ou ! ” gaspcid Ind.'iba-zimbi. 

” i.et us tic the devil up before she 
comes to life again.” 

I thought this a good couascl, so 
we took a rcim that lay in the 
corner of the room, and la.sbcd her 
hands ^d feet in such a fashion 
that c^-n she could scarcely escape. 
Then \vc canied her into thc 
passage, and Indaba-zimbi sat over 
her, thc knife in his hand, for I 
did not wish to raise an alarm at 
that hour of the night. 

“ Do you know how I caught 
her, Macumazalin ? ” he saitl. 

" h'or several nights I have slept’ 
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hete with one eye open., for I 
thought slie had made a plan. 
To-night I kept wide awake, 
though I pretended to be asleep. 
An hour after you got into the 
blankets the moon rose, and I saw 
a beam of light come into the hut 
through the hole in the roof. 
Presently I saw the beam of light 
vanish. At first I thought th.at a 
cloud was'paasing over the moon, 
but I listened and heard a noise 
as though someone was squeezing 
himself through a narrow place. 
I’rescntlt ho was through and 
hanging by his hands. Then tb<! 
light came in agiiin, and in the 
middle of it I saw the Babyan- 
frau swinging from the roof, and 
alwut to drop into the hut. She 
clung by both hands, and in her 
inoiiih was a great knife. She 
dropped, and I ran forward 'to seize 
licr as she droppe<], and gripj)ed her 
round the middle. But she heard 
me come, and, seizing the knife, 
■Struck at me in the dark and missed 
ine. Then wc struggled, and you 
know the rest. You were very nearly 
dead to-night, Macumazahn.” 

“Very nearly, indeed,” I an- 
swe-red. still panting, and arranging 
the rags of my night-dress round me 
as best I might. Then the nieiiu>ry 
of my horrid dream 1 into my 

mind. Doubtlessithadbeent onjur ed 
up by the sound of 1 fendrika drbp- 
ping to the floor—-in my dream it 
iiad been a grave that siie dropjxxl 
into. All of it, then, had been cx- 
]«'ii('nced in that second of time. 
Well, dreams arc swift; perhaps 
'S'iine itself is nothing but a dream, 
atid events that seem far apart 
ntally occur simultaneously. 

We passed the rest of thin night 
watching llendrika. I’resently she 
came to herself and struggled 
furiously to break the reim. But 
tl\e untanned butlalo hide was too 
strong even for her, and moreover, 
liuiaba-ziinbi unceicmoniously sat 
upon her to keep her quiet. At last 
siie jgavc it up. 


In duo course the day broke¬ 
nly marriage day., leaving Indabe- 
zitnbi to watch my would - be 
murderess, I went and fetched 
some natives from the stables, and 
with their aid boro Hendrika to the 
prison hut—that same hut in which 
she had been confined wh^n she 
had been brought a baboon-child 
from the rocks. Here we shut her 
up, and, leaving Indaba-zimbi to 
watch outside, I returned to my 
sleejung-place and drc;!sc:d in the 
best garments that Babyan Kraals 
could furnish. But when 1 looked 
at the reflection of my face, 1 was 
horrified. It was covered with 
.scratches inf,icled by the nails of 
Hendrika. I doctored them up as 
best I could, then went out lor a 
walk to calm my nerves, which, 
what betsveen tlie events of the 
past night, and of those pending 
that day. were not a little disturbed. 

AVIAn I returned it was breakfast 
time. .1 went into the dining hut, 
and there Stella was waiting to 
greet me. dressed in simple white 
and with orange flowers cm her 
bre.'ist. She came forward to me 
.shyly enough ; tlic^ij, .seeing the 
condition of my face, staffed back. 

“ Why. Allan, what have you 
been doing toyonr.self ? ” .she a^fccd. 

As 1 was about to answer, her 
f.atber came in leaning on his stick, 
and, catching,jight of me, instantly'- 
asked the sa*nc cpicstion. 

Then 1 t'dd them everything, 
both of Hendrikii’s threafis and of 
her fierce ^lte»n])(. to carry them 
into execution. But I did not tell 
my horrid dream. 

Stella’s lace grew white as the 
■flowers on her breast, but that of 
her f.ither became \’«ry stern. 

" A'oii sliould hac'C spoken of 
this beiore. Allan,” he said. " I 
now sec that 1 ^Jid wrong to attempt 
to civilise? this wicked a«id reveijgcful 
creature, who, if she is human, has 
all the evil passimis of the brutes 
that reared her. well. I will make 
an end of it this very day.” 
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;■ Oh, father/* said Stella, “ don’t 
have'her killed. It is all dreadful 
enough, but" that would be more 
dreadful still. I have been vc^ 
fond of her, and. bad as she is, 
she has loved me. Do not have 
her killetl on my marriage da 3 '^." 

'■ No,”her father answcrctl. ‘‘she 
sh.all not be kilted, for though she 
tloscrves to die, 1 will not have 
her blood upon our hands. She is 
a brute, and has followed the 
nature of brutes. She shall go 
back \vheuc,e she came.” 

No more was said on the matter 
at the time, but when breakfast— 
wiiich was rather a farce*—v\ as done, 
Mr. Carson sent for his headman 
and gave him certain orders. 

We were to be married after tlie 
service which Mr. Carson lield <'veiy 
Sunday morning in the large marble 
hut set apart for that’ purpose. 
Tlie service began at ten o'cHxk. 
but long before that hour all tlie 
natives on the jilace came up in 
troops, singing as they came, to 
be ])rcscnt tit die wedding of the 
” .Star.” It was a prettj' sight to 
see them, the yien dres.sed in all 
their finery'^ and carrying shields 
and slicks in their hands, and tlie 
ivomei^ and children bearing gvei.-n 
branclios of irces, ferns, and 
floiioivi. .\t length, about b:ill- 
pa^t nine, Stella ro.se, jntessed my 
liarii'J, and left rne to my reflections 
At a few minutes to ten siio re- 
aii|>' red again with licr fatlier, 
tires -d in a wliiio veil, a wrc.itli 
of . -angc flower-s oil her dark 
cnrli g liair, a bouquet of orange 
flowers iti her hand. To me slic 
seemed like a dream of lovelinri.s. 
Witli her came, little Tofa in a 
hi.gh state of glee and exeitenienl. 
Slie was Stella’s only hridesinaid. 
Then we all passed (^ut toward; 
the cljurch hut. 'I he bare spru e in 
front of it was filled with liundreds 
of patives, a ho set-up a song a-, 
ivc came. Hut we went on into 
the hut, which was crowded with 
such* of the natives as usually 


worshipped there. Here Mr. Carson, 
as usual, read the service, though 
he. was obliged to sit dowTt in onler 
to do so. When it was done—and 
to me it seemed interminable—^Mr. 
f^arson whispered that he meant 
to marry us outside the hut in 
.siglit of all the people. So we 
w'-iii out and took our stand under 
the shade of a large tree that grew 
ncai the hnt facing the bare space 
where the,natives were gathered. 

Mr. Carson held up his hand to 
enjoin silence. Then, speaking in 
tlie native dialect, he told them 
that he was about to make us 
man and wife after the Christian 
fasliion and in the sight of all meft. 
This (lone, lie jinxrecded to read 
the mafriage service ovi'r us. and 
very solemnly and beaiilifully he 
did it. We said the words, I placed 
the rin.g—it vv.as lier fatlnr's signet 
ring, for we had no oilier--upon 
Stella’-, finger, and it was done. 

Tiien .'dr. Carson spoke. " Allan 
and Stella,” he said, ” I believe 
that the ceremony' wliich h.as been 
performed makes yon man and 
wife in the sight of Cod .Mild man. 
for all that is r!cce.s.sar\' to inaki' 
a ^ mavritige binding v; tliat it 
.should lie celebrated a> cording to 
the ciistori- if tiu' countiv' wliric 
the p.arfs-. io it reside It is 
according to ilie eii.-itoni Dial has 
bci-n in forte here for fifteen ^-ears 
or more that yon have been married 
111 the face of all flic p><-ople, and in 
token of it yn\i will both sign the 
register that I h.ire kept of sucli 
marriages among those of my 
people who fiavc rnlopicd the 
Christian J^diith. Bfi!!, i: c.iif tiiere 
sliould l:f: , ny leg;,I H.m I ag.'iin 
demand l.he .solemn promise of 
yon both ifiai on the. lir.-.t oppor¬ 
tunity j-oii will CEutse tln.-i m:irriagc 
to be rccclebratcd in some civilised 
kind. Do \'.'.1 promise ? " 

” We do,” we answered 
Then the luxilt was brought out 
and we signed our names. At fu-si 
my wife signed her.s " Stella " 
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onfy, but her father bade her write 
it Stella Carson for the first and 
last time in her life. Hicn several 
of the indn.nas, dr ' headmen, in¬ 
cluding old indaba-zimbi, put their 
marlis in witnras. Indaba-zimbi 
drew bis mark in the shape of a 
little star, in humorous aUusion 
to Stella’s native name. That 
register is before me now as I 
write. That, with .a lock of my 
darling's hair which lies between 
its leaves, is my dearest possession. 
There are all the names and marks 
as they were written many years 
ago beneath the shadow of the 
tree at Babyaii Kraals in the 
' wilderness, but alas ! and alas ! 
where arc those who wrote them ? 

" My people,” said Mr.- Carson, 
when the signing was done, and 
we had kis.scd each other before 
them all. “My people, MacUma- 
zalin 4ind the Star, my daughter, 
are now man and wife, to live in 
one kraal, to cat of one bowl, to 
share one fortune till they reach 
the grave. Hear now, my people, 
you know this woman,” and turn¬ 
ing he pointed to Hcndrika, who,^ 
unseen by us, had been led out* 
of the prison hut. 

“ Yes, yes, we know her,” sSd 
a little ring of headmen, who formed 
the primitive court of justice, and 
after the fashion of natives had 
squatted themselves in a circle on - 
the ground in front of us. “ We 
know her—she is the white Babyan- 
W'oman, .she is Ilcmdrika, the body 
sci'vant of the Star.” 

“You know her,” said Mr. 
Carson. “ but you do not know her 
altogether. Stand forward, ludaba-t 
zimbi, and tell the pe<^,;'lc what 
came about last night in’’the hut 
of Macumazalm.” 

Accordingly old Indaba-zimbi 
cr.mc forward, and. squatting down, 
told his moving talc with much 
descriptive force and many gestures, 
finishing up by producing the great 
knife torn which his watchfulness 
bad sa\*d me. 


Then I'was calM wpon, and in 
a few brief words substantiated his 
story; indeed my face did that in 
tlie sight of all men. • 

Then Mr. .Carson -turned to 
Hendrik^, who stood in sullen 
rilence, her eyes {ixed upon the 
ground, and asked'her if she had 
anything to say. 

She looked up _ boldly and 
answered :—- 

“ Maciimazahn has robbed me 
of the love of my mistress. I 
would have robbed him of his 
life, which is a little thing com¬ 
pared to that which I have lost 
at his han^s. 1 have failed, and 1 
"am sorry for it, for had I killed 
him and left no trace the Star 
would have forgotten him and 
shone on me. again.” 

“ Never,” murmured Stella in 
my ear; but Mr. Carson turned 
whh'ie with wrath. 

“ My people,” he said, " you hear 
the words of this woman. You 
hear how she pays me back, me 
and ray daughter whom she swears 
. she loves. She says that she woidd 
have murdered a man who has 
done her no evil, ‘Ihc man who is 
the husband of her m'lstrcss. Wc 
s-ivcd her from the babyaqs, wc 
tamed her, we fed her, we'^iaught 
her, and this is how she pays us 
back. Say, my people, what 
reward should be given to her ! ” 

” Death,” said the circle of 
indunas. pointing their thumbs 
downwards, and all the muUitutle 
beyond echoed the word " Death.” 

“ Death." repeated the head 
induna, adding, “ If you save her, 
my father, W'c will slay her with 
our own hands. Slie ife a Babyan- 
woman, a dcvU-w'ohian—ah, yes. we 
have heard of such before ; let her 
be slain before she works more evil,” 

. Then it was that Stella stepped 
forward and begged for Hehd'rika’s 
life in moving terms. She. pleaded 
the savagery of*the woman’s nature, 
her long service, and the affection 
that she had always shown towards 
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herself. She «aid that I, whose lijfo 
had been attempted, forgave her, 
and she, my wile', who had nearly 
been left a widow before she was 
made a brid^', forgave her; let "them 
forgive her also, let her be sent away, 
not slain, let not her marriage day 
be stained with blood. 

Now her father listened readily 
enough, for he had no intention of 
killing Hcndrika—indeed, he had 
already promised not to do so. 
But the people were in a different 
humour—^they looked upon Hen- 
drika as a devil, and would have 
torn her to pieces there and then, 
could tlicy have had Vieir way. 
Nor were matters mended by 
Indaba-zimbi, who had already 
gained a great reputation for 
wisdom and m.igic in the place. 
Suddenly the old man rose and 
made quite an impassionecl speech, 
urging them to kill Hendrika* at 
once or mischief would come of it. 

At last matters' got ■ very bad. 
for two of the indunas came for¬ 
ward to drag her off to execution, 
and it was not until Stella burst 
into tears that tl-^ sight of her grief, 
backed by ^.r. Carson’s orders and 
my own remonstrances, carried the 
day. t 

All this while Hendrika had been 
standing quite unmoved. At last 
the, tumult ceased, and Jthe leading 
induna called to her to go, promis¬ 
ing that if ever she showed her 
face near the kraals again she 
should be stabbed like g. jackal. 
Then Hendrika spoke to Stella in 
a low vojjce and in English :— 

“ Better lot them kill me, 
mistress, better for all. Withcfut 
you to love I iiiall go mad and 
become a babyan again.” 

Stella did not answer, and they 
loosed her. She stepped forward 


and looked at the nativfs with a 
stare of hate. Then 'iie turned 
and walked past m<', and as she 
passed wiusj^red a native phrase 
in 'my ear, that, being literally 
translated, means, "Till another 
moon." but which has the same 
significailte as the French an revoir. 

It frightened me, for I knew 
she meant that she had not done 
with me, and saw that our mercy 
was misplaced. Seeing my face 
change she ran swiftly from me. 
and as she- passed Indaba-zimbi 
with a sudden movement snatched 
her great knife from his hand. 
Wlren she hfwi gone about twenty 
paces she halted, looked long and 
earnestly on Stella, gave one loud 
cry as of r.nguish, and fled. A few 
minutes later wre saw her far away, 
bounding* up the face of an almost 
perpendicular cliff — a cliff that 
nobody except henself and the 
baboons could possibly climb. ■ 

“ Look,” . said Indaba-zimbi in 
my car, “ look. Macumazahn, there 
goes the Babyan - frau. But, 
• Macumazahn, she will come back 
again. All, why will you not 
listen to my words ? H.avc they 
not always been true words, 
Macumal.ahn ? ” and ho shrugged 
his shoulders and turned away. 

For a while I %vas much dis¬ 
turbed, but at any rate Hendrika 
was gone for the present, and 
Stella, my dear and lovely wife, 
was there at ray side, and in her 
smiles I forgot my fears. 

For the rest of that day, why 
should I write of it ?—there ore 
things too happy and too sacred 
•to be written of.- • 

At la-s’, Tl had. if only for a little 
while, found that rest, that perfect 
joy which we seek so continually 
and so rarely clasp. 
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' CHAPTER ELEVEN 

GONE ! 


I Wonder if many married 
couples are quite as happy as we 
found oureclves. Cynics, a grow'ing 
class, declare that few illusions can 
survive a honeymoon. WeU, 1 do 
not know about it, for I only 
married once, and can but speak 
from my limited experience. But 
certainly our illusion, or rather 
the great truth of which it is the 
shadow, did survive, as to this 
day it suiAuves in my heart across 
all the years of utter separation, 
and across the unanswering gulf 
of doom. 

But complete happiness is not 
; allowed in this world even for an 
; hour. As our marriage .day had 
been shadowed by the scene which 
has been described, so our married 
life was shadowed by its own sorrow. 

Three days alter our wedding 
Mr. Car.son had a stroke. It had 
been long impending, now it fell. 
We came into the centre hut to 
dinner and found him h-ing sjiccch- 
less on the. couch. At first 1 thought 
thiit he was dying, but this was 
not so. On the contrary, within 
four days he recovered his speech 
and some power of movement. But 
he never recovered his memory, 
though he still knew Stella, and 
' sometimes myself. Curiously enough 
he reuicmberod little Tota best of 
all three, though (Kcasionally he 
thought that she was his own 
dauglitcr in her childhood, and 
would ask her where her mother 
was. This st^tc. of affairs lasted 
for some seven months. The old 
man gradually grew wca'cer, but 
he did not die. Of course his con¬ 
dition quite precluded the idea of 
our leaving Babyan Kraal.s till all 
was over. This was the more dis- 
fre.ssing to me because I had a 
nervous presentiment that Stella 
was incurring danger by staying 
tliett:,.iyi3 also hecause tiie state 
of'her health rendered-it desirable 


that we should reach a civilised 
region as soon as possible. How¬ 
ever, it could not be helped. 

At length the end came very 
suddenly. We were sitting one 
evening by Mr. Carson’s bedside 
in ills liut, when to our astonish¬ 
ment he sat up and spoke in a 
strong, full voice. “ I hear you,” 
he said. ” Yes. yes, I forgive you. 
Poor woman! you too have 
suffered,” and he fell back dead. 

I have little doubt that he was 
.addressing' his lost wife, some 
vision of whom had flashed across 
his dying sense. Stella, of course, 
was overwhelmed with grief at licr 
loss. Till I came her father had 
been her sole companion, and 
therefore, as may be imagined, tiie 
tic 1)etwcen tliem was much closer 
th,an is usual even in tlic case of 
father and daughter. So deeply 
did she mourn tliat I began to fear 
for the effect tipon her health. 
Nor were we the only ones lo 
grieve ; all the .lativcs on tlie 
settlement called r'r. Car.son 
" father,” and as a father they 
laiiicnted him. The air rc-i''tindod 
with (he wailing of women, and the 
men went about with bowed heads, 
saying that “ the sun had scti in 
the hcavdtis, now only the Star 
(Stella) remained.” ln<laba-zimbi 
alone did not mourn, fic s.iid iliat 
it was bed that the Inkoos sliould 
die, for what was life worth wlien 
one lay like a log ? —moreover, (hat 
it would liavo been well for all if 
he had died sooner. 

Or, (he foHowiiig day we Inirici! 
liiin i:i llio little gravevard lu.ir (lie 
waterfall. It was a sad business, 
and Stella cried very tuach.in spite 
of all 1 could do to comfort hor. 

Thai iiiglit as I sat outsid" the 
hut smoking—.W the wcatlier v.';is 
hot, and Stellv was lying down 
inside—old Iiula.ba-zimbi eanu; up, 
saluted, .'Hid sc|uattcd at my feet. 
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•“ What is it, lndaba>zinibi ? ” I 
said. 

" This.'Macumazahn. When are 
you going to trek towards the 
coast ? ’’ 

‘‘ 1 don’t know,” I answered. 

” The Star is not fit to travel now 
—we must wait awhile.” ^ 

” No. Macumazalm, you must not 
wait, you must go, and the Star 
must take her chance. She is strong. 
It is nothing. All will be well.” 

■' Wliy do you say so ? Why 
must we go ? ” 

“ For this reason. Macumazalm.” 
and he looked cautiously round 
and spoke low. " "She baboons 
have come back in thousands. All 
the mountain is fiUl of them.” 

'■ I did not know that they had 
pone,” I said. 

■' Yes,” he answered, “ they went 
after the marriage, all but one or 
two : now they arc back, aA the 
baboons in the world, 1 tliink. I 
saw a whole cliff black with them.” 

“ Is tliat all ? ” 1 said, for I saw 
that he had something behind. “I 
am not afraid of a pack of baboons.’* 

” No. Mac«iarazalin, it is not all. 
The 15atn>n-frau, Ilendrika, is with 
them.” 

Now nothing liad been heard or 
seen of Mendrika since her e.'c- 
pulsion, and Uiough at first, she 
end her threats had, haunted me- 
somewhat, by degreef' to a great 
extent slic- li.id ])assed out oi my 
mind, wliich was fully preoccupied 
with Stella and my fatjier-in-la\v’s 
illness. I started violently. ” 1 low- 
do you know this ? ” 1 asked. 

” I know it because 1 saw her. 
Macunmzahn. She is disgili.icd.* 
she is dre.s.se-d.up in baboon .skins, 
and her face is stained dark. Hut 
though she was a long way oft, 1 
krc'w lier by her s^e, and 1 saw 
t!i<i white flesh of her arm when the 
skins slipped aside. She has come 
back, Macumazahn, with all the 
baboons in the world, and she has 
cc^nic back to do evil. Now' do you 
understand why you should trek 


" Yds,” I said; “ though I'don't 
see how she and the baboons can 
harm us, I think that it will be 
better to go. If necessary wc can 
camp the wagons somewhere for 
a while on the journey. Hearken, 
Indaba-zimbi: s.u nothing of this 
to the Star; 1 will not have her 
frightened. And hearken again. 
Speak to the headmen, and sec that 
watchers are set all round the huts 
and gardens, and kept there night 
and day. To-morrow wc will get 
the wagons ready, and next day 
wc will trek.” 

He nodded his white lock and 
went to do my bidding, leaving me 
not a little disturbed—unreasonably 
so, indeed. It was a strange story. 
That tliis woman had the power of 
conversing with baboons 1 knew.* 
-.niat was not so vei-y wonderful, 
seeing tliat the bushmen claim to 
be able to do the same thing, and 
.she had been uurtnred by them. 
But that she had been able fo^ 
muster them, and by the strength 
of her human will and intelligence 
muster them in order to forward 
her ond.s of revenge, seemed to me 
so incredible that after reflection 
my fears grew light. SI ill 1 de- 
tennihed to ,trck. After all, a 
journey in an ox wagon would not 
lie, such a very terrible thing to a 
strong woman accustomed to rough¬ 
ing it. whatever lier slate oi health. 
■.\nd whmi all was said and done 1 
did nol like this talc of the lacscncc 
of Hcndrika with countless hosts 
of baboons. 

So I went in 1o Stella, and 
without .saying a word to her of the 
baboon story, told her I had been 
lliinkiig matters over, and had 
come to ihc conclusion llial it w.ns 
our duty to follow her father's 
instructions to tlio letter, and leavt' 
Babyan Kraals at once. Into all 
our talk I need not enter, but the 
end of it was that she agreed with 

* Kill- an instance of this sec Ajidcrson’s 
“Twnity-fivo Years in a \Vag-;c’y(^. i.. 
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and declared that she dat>)(l 
, quite wen manage the joum^; 
ftgyutg, mqilK>ver, \|hat now that 
her dedr father was dead she would 
be glad 'to.Mrt-at^ay, 

N9tilil^'hap|>encd^l:o disturb us 
tod ohthe following 
mmutog I was up. early makihg 
’|itopaxh.tions. The despair •of the 
peddle sirhen they learned that we 
i^re going to leave them was 
tomething quite pitiable^ I cd»ld 
only console them by declaring 
toat we were but on a journey, and 
would return the following year. 

They had lived in the shadow 
of their father, who was' dead,” 
ithey declared ; " ever since they 
were little they had lived in his 
shadow. He had received them 
when they were outcasjs and 
wanderers witlmut a mat to lie on, 
or a blanket to i-ovcr them, and 
they had grown fat in his shadow. 
Then he liad died, and the Star, 
their father’s daughter, had marric<l 
me, Macumarahn, and they had 
believed that 1 should take their 
falhcr’s place, and let them live in 
my shadow. What sliould they do 
when there was no one to protect 
them ? The tribes were kept from 
attacking them by fear of the'white 
man. If we went they would be 
eaten up,” and so on. Alas ! there 
was but too much foundation for 
their fears. 

I returned io the huts at mid-day 
to get some dinner. Stella said that 
she was going to pack during the 
afternoon, so I did not think it 
necessary to caution her about 
going out alone, as 1 did not wish 
to allude to the subject of Hcndrika' 
and the baboons unless 1 was 
obliged to. I told her, however, 
that I would come back to help 
her as soon as I could get away. 
Tlien I w'cnt down to the nativ? 
kraals to sort out such cattle as 
had belonged to Mr. Carson from 
those which belonged to the Kaffirs, 
for t Imposed to take them with 
usv'It w*s a large herd, and the 


business took »ti inoalculablU tiihe. 
At length, a httte 4>efoi« sundown, 

} gave it up, and, leaving Tndabq* 
aimbi to fii&h the job, ^ on my 
horse and rode homewards. ", 

Arrivmg, I gave the Irorse to one 
of the stable-boys,'tod' went mto 
the central hut. Thtoe was rtb 
sign of Stella, though the things 
she- had been packing lay about 
the floor. I passed first into our 
sleeping hut, thence one by one into 
all the others, bUi still no sign of 
her. Then I w'tot out, and, calling 
to a Kaffir in tlie garden, asked 
him if he had seen his mistress. 

. He answered “ yes.” He had 
seen her ctorying flowers and 
.walking towards the graveyard, 
holding the little -^v-hite girl—iny 
tlanghlcr—as he called her, by the 
hand, when the .sun stood " there,” 
and he pointed to a spot on the 
horizon where it would have been 
about an hotir and a half before. 

" The two dog.s were with them, 
he added. I turned and ran towards 
the Savoyard, which was .about 
■quarter of a mile from the hut 
Of course there was no reason to be 
anxious—evidently shcidiad gone 
to lay the flowers on her fatlier’s 
grave. And yet I was anxious-. 

When I got near the graveyard 
I rqet one of the natives, who, by, 
my ordem, |i'>.d been set round tie 
kraals to .Vatch the place, and 
noticed that he was rubbing his 
eyes and yawning. Clearly he had 
l>cen asleqi. I asked him if he 
had seen his mistress,' and he 
an-swered that he had not,,which, 
un<lcr the circumstances, was not , 
wonderful. Witliout stopping to 
reproach him, I'ordered the man 
to follow me, and went on to the 
graveyard. T^crc, on Mr. Carson's 
grave lay the drooping flowers 
' -which Stella had been carrying, 
and there in the fresh mould was 
the sjjoor of Tota's veldt-schoon, < r 
hide slipper. But where were they ? 

1 ran from the graveyard a-nd 
called aloud at the top of’my voice. 
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en^ged io; teiciteg tlwir spoor. 116 ; 
fdlTo«'«d it fiSr about -a fa'dndred 
yards till he, came to a clnmp of , 
imtQosa bush that was situated 
between the stijea^ and the-ancient 
marble qrfarries just above the 
waterfall, and at the mouth Of the 
ravine. Here he stopped, and I 
heard him give a startled cry; I 
rushed to-the .spot, passed throtigh 
the trees, and saw ttis. The little 
open space in the centre of the 
glade had be^a the scene- of a 
struggle. There, in the soft earth, 
were the marks of three pairs of 
human feet—two shodT one naked 
—Stella’s, Tota’s, and Hen^rika’s. 
Nor was this all. There, close by. 
lay the fragments of the two dogs 
• —they were nothing morej—ancl 
one baboon, not yet qhite dead, 
which had been bitten in the llwoat 
by the dogs. All round was the 
spoor of numberless baboons. The 
lull horror of what had happened 
flashed into my mind. 

My wife and Tota had becn» 
carried ofl by the baboons. As yet 
they had qo’t ifccn killed, for if so 
their remains would have been 
found with those of the dogs. They 
had been carried off, The brutes, 
acting under the direction of that 
\:oman - monkey, Hcndrika. had 
dragged them away ^ome secret 
den, there to keep them till they 
died—or kill them ! 

Fot a moment I literally staggered 
beneath the terror of Che shock. 
Then I roused myself from my 
despair? I bade the native run anil ’* 
alarm the people at the kraals, , 
telling them to come armed, and 
bring mo guns and ammunition. 
He went like the wind, and I 
turned to follow the spoor. For a 
few yards it was pl^in enough— 
Stella had been dragged along. I 
could see whess. her heels had., 
struck the ground ; the child had, 

I presumed, bees carried—at feast 
thAc were no marks of her feet. 


, edge'file' t^ptieie 
'"'vaitishei}. ' 1^' ;'w6t«r' wuiMiMov. 
, 'ana-r they •bad-;-goirti afo^'itt 
at least llondif&a and hw 
had, in ordef to obJj^gjs^ 
tl could' see wbiere a mof^Airown 
.stone had been freshly turned bviaf 
in the water-bed. I rail along the 
bank some way up the ravine, -ift 
the vain hope of catching a sight 
of them. Presently 1 heard a bark 
in the clitfs above me; it was 
answered by another, ard then I 
saw that scores of baboons were 
hidden about among the rocks on 
either side, and were slowly swing¬ 
ing themselves down to bar the 
path. To go on unarmed.ns I was 
would be useless.^ I should only be 
torn to pieces as the dogs had 
been. So I turned and fled back 
towards‘the huts. .\s I drew near 
I could sec that my messenger had 
roused the settlement, fi;)r natives 
with !-)>cars and kerries in their 
hand.s were running up towards the 
kraals. When 1 reached the hut I 
met old Inclaba-zimbi, who'wore a 
very serioits face. 

“ So the evil has fallen, Mactima- 
zahn,” he said. ' 

" It has fallen," 1 answered. 

" Kcfp a good heart, Macuma- 
z.ahnj’ he said again. “ She U not 
dead, nor is the little maid, and 
before they die wc shall find them. 
Hemcmber this. Hcndrika loves her. 
She will not hatm her, or allow the 
babyans to h.arm'hcr. She will try to 
hide away from you, that is alb” 

" Fray God that wV. may find her," 

I groaned. " The light is going fast.” 

“ The moon rises in three hours," 
he answered ; ". we will search by 
moonliglrt. It is useless to sJtart 
now; see, the sun sinks. Let us 
ge.t the men together, eat, and 
make things ready. Hamha gacMe. 
Hasten slowly, Mjaetpaazahn.” 

As there was no help, I took his 
advice. I could cat no food, but I 
packed some up ■to take with us, 
and made ready ropes, and a rough 
kind of litter. If wc fouiii'^hem 



they would scarcely be able to ' Then we started. In all,we were 
wallt. Ah! if we found them ! about a hundred men, but we only 
How slowly the time passed ! It mustered five guns between us, my 
.seemed hours before the moon elephant roer and four that h&d 
rc»e. But at last it did rise. belonged to Mr. Carson. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 

THE MAGIC OF INUABA-ZIMBl 


We gained the sjEit by the 
stream where Stella had been 
taken. The natives looked at the 
torn fragments of the dogs, and at 
the marks of violence, and I heard 
them swearing to each other, that 
whether the .Star lived or died 
they would not pst till they had 
<;.'{lcrminatcd every baboon on 
Babyan’s I’cnk. I echoed the oath, 
and, as shall be seen, we Kept it. 

Wc sl.'irled on along the stream, 
foliowini.; the sjvior of the baboons 
HS wc best could. But the stream 
left no spoor, and the hard, rocky 
hanks very little. Still wc wandered 
on. .\H night we. wandered through 
the lonely moonlit valleys, startling 
the silence into a thousand echoes 
with ouv cries. But no answer 
came to them. In vain our eyes 
-scarchcil the sidc-s of precipices 
formed ol water-riven rocks fan¬ 
tastically piled one upon another ; 
in vain we searched through cndlc.ss 
dells and fern-clad crannies. There 
was nothing to be found. How 
could we expect to find two human 
beings hidden away in the «eccsses 
('f this vast stretch of mountain 
ground, which no man yet had ever 
fully explored ? They were lost, and 
in ail human probability lost forever.. 

To and fro wc wandefed hope¬ 
lessly, till at last dawn found us 
footsore and weary nearly at the 
spot whence wc had started. Wc 
sat down waiting for the sun to 
rise, and the men ate of such food 
as they had brought with them, 
and sent: to the kraals for more. 

I sat ti]Hfn a .stone with a break¬ 
ing I cannot describe niy 


fcclings. I,et the reader put him¬ 
self in my position and perhaps he 
may get some idea of them. Near 
me was old Indaba-zimbi,- who sat 
staring straight before him as 
though he were looking into space, 
and taking'note of what went on 
there. An idea struck me. This 
man had some occult power. Several 
times during our adventures he had 
prophesied, and in every case his 
prophccicl) had proved true. He it 
was'who. when wc escaped from the 
Zulu Impi, had told me to steer nortli 
because there wc should find the 
place of a white man who lived 
under the shadow of a great peak 
that was full of baboons. Perhaps 
he could help in this extremity—at 
any rate it was woi^h trying. 

“ Indaba-zimbi,” 1 'said, " you 
say that you can send your, spirit 
through the doors of space and sec 
what we cannot see. At the least I 
know that you can do strange thine', 
('an you npjf'hclp me now ? If you 
can, and will sac e her, I will give you 
half the cattle that we have here.'* 

• ‘ I never said anything of the sort, 
Macuniazlfhn," he answcnxl. “ I do 
thing.s. I do not talk about them. 
Neither do I seek reward fdi* what 1 
do,.like a common witch-doctor. It 
is well that you have asked me to 
use my wisdom, Macuniazahn, for I 
should not have used itagci'm without 
being asked—no, not oven for the 
sake of the Slar and yourself, whom 
I love, for if so my Spirit would have 
been angry. In Pie other matters I 
had a part, for my life was concerned 
as well as yours; but in tliisinTiattcr 
I have no part, aud tbercforc I mi|:ht 
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not. use my wisdcnn unless you 
thought well tb call upon my Spirit. 
However; it would have ,J)een no 
gdod to ask me before, for 1 have 
only just found the herb 1 want,” 
and he produced a handful of the 
leaves of a plant that was unfamiliar 
to me. It had prickly leaves, shaped 
very much like those of the common 
linglish nettle, 

” Now, Macumazahn,” he'went on, 
“bid the men leave us alone, and 
then follow me presently to the little 
glade down there by the water.” 

1 did so. When I n ached the 
glade I found Indaba-zinibi kindling 
a small fire rindcr the shadow ot a 
tree by the edge of thc^ water. 

Sit there, Maoumaztdin. ' he 
said, pointing to a stone near the 
fire. " and do not be suriirised or 
frightened at anything you sec. 
If you move or call oift we shall 
learn nothing.” >■ 

1 sat down and watched. When 
the tire was alight and burning 
brightly, the old fellow stnjiped 
himself stark naked, and, going to 
the toot ol the I'ool, tlijij-icd himself* 
in the v, atir. Then he came back 
shivering vj_i1h flic cold, and, leaning 
over the liitle fir<\ thnist leaves ol 
the plant J have mentioned into 
his mouth and began to chew them, 
muttering as he chewed. Most of 
IjC remaining leaves he threw on to 
the fire. A dense smdite rose from 
them, but he held his head in this 
smoke and drew it down into his 
lungs till I saw that he wasexhibiting 
every sign of suffocation? The veins 
in his throat and chest swelled, he 
gaspcd*loudly, and his eyes, from 
which tears were .streaming, seomed i 
as though they were going to start 
from his hearf I’rcsently he fell 
over on his side, and lay senseless. 

1 was terribly alarmed, and my first 
impulse was to run to his assistance, 
but^ fortunately 1 remembered his 
caujiion, and sat^i^uiet. 

' Indaba-zimbi lay on the ground 
like a person quite dead. His limbs 
hatl all the utter relaxation of death. 


But as I watched I saw them be^ln . 
to stiffen, exactly as though rigo* 
mortis had set in. Then, to my 
astonishment. 1 perceived them 
once more relax, and this time there 
appeared upon his chest the stain 
of decomposition. It spread and 
spread ; in three minutes the man, to 
all apjicarance, was a. livid corpse. 

1 .sfit amazed watching this uu> 
cnniiv sight, and wondering if any 
fiinher natural process was about to 
be enactecl. ITrhaps Indaba-zimbi 
was going to fall to dust before my 
eves. .\s I watched I observerl that 
liie discoloration was beginning to 
fade First i; vanished from tln^ 
cxtreniitie.s, then from the larger 
limbs, and lastlv from tlie trunk. 
Then ia turn came thethinl slatrc of 
re.laxation. the second stage of stii!- 
nc.ss or rtgoi-. and tlie lir.st stage of 
aftev-dealh collapse. When all these, 
had rapidly succeeded each oilier. 
Indaba-z.iinbi quietly woke up. 

[ was too asionislied to speak ; 

I simply looked at him with my • 
month open, 

” Well. Macumazahn.” he said, 
pulling hi.s head on one side like a 
bird, and nodding liis while lock 
in a comical fashion, ” it is ail 
right : f have seen liiT.” 

" Seen who I ” 1 said. 

"TheStaf.your wife, and the liitle 
maid. They are much frightened, but 
unharmed. The Babyan-frau wa tches 
them. She is mad, but the baboons 
obey her, and do not hurt them. 
The Star was .sleeping from weari¬ 
ness. so I whispered in her car and 
told her not to be Irightencd, for 
you would soon rt^scuehcr, and that 
meanwhile she • must seem to bo 
pleased tb have Hendrika near her,” 

“ You whispered in her ear ? ” 

I said. “ How could you whisper 
in her ear ? ” 

“Bah, Macumazahn! How could 
I seem to die and go rotten before 
your eyes 9 You don’t know, do 
you ? Well, I wiU tell you one thing. 

I had to die to pass the doors of .space, 
as you call them. 1 had to'draw'all 
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iAie healthy strength and life from 
my body in order to gather power to 
Sp^ with the Star. It was a dan¬ 
gerous business, Macumaeahn. f6r if 
1 had let things go a little further 
they must have stopped so, and there 
would have been an end of Indaba- 
zimbi. Ah, you white men, you know 
'so much ^at you think you know 
everything. But you don't! You are 
alwaysstaring at the clouds andcan't 
sec the things that lie at your feet. 
You hardly believe me now, do you, 
Macumazahn ? Well, I will show you. 
Have yon anything on you that the 
Star has touched or worn ? " 

I thought for a moment, and 
said that I had a lock of her hair 
in my pocket-book.. He told me to 
give it him. I did so. Going to 
the lire he lit the lock of hair in the 
flame, and let it burn to ashes, 
which he caught in his left hand. 
Tltese ashes he mixed up, in a paste 
with the juice of one. of the leaves 
of the plant 1 have spoken of. 

“ Now,'Macumazahn, shut your 
eyes,” he said. 

I did so, and ho rubbed his paste 
on to luy eyelids. At first it burnt 
mo, then my head swam strangely. 
lYcsently this effect passed off, arid 
my brain was perfccUy clear, again, 
hut I could not feel the mound with 
my feet. Indaba-zimbi IM me to the 
side of the stream. Beneath us was 
a pool of beautifully clear water." 

" Look into the pool. Macuma- 
zahn,” said Indaba-zimbi. and his 
voice sounded hollow and far away 
in my cars. . , 

I looked. The water grew dark ; 
it cleared, and in it was a picture. 
I saw a cave with a fire burning in 
it. Against the wall of the cave 
rested Stella. Her dress was torn 
almost off her, she looked dreadfully 
pale and weary, and her cyehds were 
red as though with weeping. But she 
slept, and I could almost think that 
I saw her lips shape my gpmc in her 
sleep. Close to her, her head U{>on 
Stella's breast, was little Tota ; she 
had a skia thrown over her to keep 


out the night cold, 'the child was 
awake, and appeared ta be moaning 
with fear. By the fire, and in sitth 
a position that the lic^t f^ filll 
upon her face, abd engtged in 
cooking something in a rdugh pot 
ifeiapcd from wood] sat the Baboon- 
woman. Hendrika. She was clothed 
in baboon skins, and her face had 
been rubbed with some dark stain, 
whicli was, however, wearing off it. 
In the intervals of her cooking she 
would turn on Stella her wild eyes, 
in which glared visible madness, with 
-an expression of tenderness that 
amounted to worship. Then she 
would stare at the poor child and 
■gnash her 'teeth as though with 
hate. Clearly sho'^was jealous of it. 
Round the entrance arch of the 
cave peeped and peered the heads 
of many baboons. Presently Hen¬ 
drika made a sign to one of them ; 
appiwently she did not speak, or 
_ rather grunt, in order not to wake 
'Stella. The brute hopped forward, 
and she gave it a second rude 
wooden pot which was lying by 
■her. It took it and -went. The last 
thing that I saw, as the vision 
slowly vanished froiA the pool, was 
tile dim shadow of the baboon 
returning with the pot full of water. 

Presently everything had gone. 
I ceased to feel strange, 'j'hero 
beneath m.e was the pool, and pi: 
my side stoojnndaba-zimbi, smiling. 

" You have seen things,” he said. 

“ I have.” I answ'ercd. and made 
no further remark on the matter. 
What was" there .to .say ?* “Do 
you know the path to the cave ? ” 
i added. ‘ 

He nodded his head. "J did not 
follow it all just now, because it 
winds." he said. “ But I know it. 
We shall want the ropes.” 

“ Then let ns be starting; the 
men have eaten.” 

He nodded his head again, and 

* For son* almost equally rcmarkablo 
instances of Kaffir mai;ic the reader is 
referred to a work named “ .4mong J!i« 
Zulus." bv the late David I.eslte —Kn.' 
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gang Co the men I tbid Ihom to 
jnhke ready, adding that Indaba* 
aimbi knew tiie wav. They said 
that was all right, if Inctaba-simbi 
had '* ameJt Jicr out,” they should 
soon find tlic Star. So we staited 
cheerfully enough, and my s]>ints 
tverc so much" improved that 1 was 
able to cat a boiled mcaiic cob or 
two as w e w'alkcd. We w ent up tHb 
valley, following the course of the 
stream for -about a mile^ then 
Indaba-zimbi made a sudden turn 
to the right, along another kloof, of 
which there were countless numbers 
in the base of the great hill. 

On we went through kloof after 
kloof. Indaba- 2 imbi'i»who led us, 
w-as never at a loss; he turned up 
gulleys and struck across necks of 
hills with the certainty of a hound 
on a hot scent. At length, after 
about three hours’ marah, w-c came 
to a big silent valley on the no|thcrn 
slope of the great peak. On otic sitio 
of this valley was a scries of stony 
koppies, on the other rose a sheer 
wall of rock. We marched along the 
wall for a distance of some two miles. 
Then suddenly Indaba-zimbi halted. 

“ There is ithe place,” he said, 
pointing f.o an opening in the clifi. 
This opening was about forty feet 
froifi the ground, and ellipse-shaped. 
It cannot have been more than 
twenty feet high by ten wide, and 
f.as partially hiddewby ferns and 
bushes that grew about it in the 
surface of the cliff. Keen as nty 
eyes were, I. doubt if I should over 
have noticed it, for thcr* were many 
such cracks and crannies in the 
rocky«facc of the groat mountain. 

We drew near and loohe<l ^care¬ 
fully at the place. The first thing* 
I noticed was’that the rock, whicli 
was not quite perpendicular, had 
been worn by the continual passage 
of baboons ; the seeSnd, that some¬ 
thing white was hanging on a bush 
near the top of the ascent. 

• It was a poclret-handkcrchicf. 

Now there was no more doubt 
about the matter. With a beating - 




heart 1 began the ascent. For t^e 
first twenty feet it was compara¬ 
tively easy, for the rock shelved; the 
next ten feet was very difficult, but 
still" possible to an active man, and t 
achieved It. folio wed by lnd.iba- 
aimbi. But the last twelve or fifteen 
feet could only be scaled by t hrowmg 
a rope over the trunk of a stunted 
tree which gtew at the bottom of the 
opening. This we accomplished with 
some trouble, and the rest w<ri easy 
A foot or tvyo above my head the 
handkerchief fluttered in the wind. 
Hanging to tlie rope, I grasped it. 
It was my wife's, .\s-I did so I 
noticed the face of a baboon jicering 
at me over the edge of the cleft, the 
first baboon \vc had seen that 
morning. The bru to gave a bark and 
vanished. Thrusting the handker¬ 
chief into my breast I .set my feet 
against the clift and scrambled u]» 
as hard as I could go. I knew that 
we had no time to lose, for the 
baboon would quickly alarm the 
others. I g.iined the cleft. It was % 
mere arched passage cut by water, 
ending in a gulley, which ieii to a 
wide, open sp-acc ol some sort. I 
looked through the passage and saw 
that the gulley was black with 
b.aboo/is. On they came by the 
hundred. I unslung my cle.jihant 
gun from my shouldir.s, and waited, 
catling to the men below to come up 
with all possible speed. Tlic brutes 
streamed down the gloomy gulf 
towards me, barking, grunting, and 
showing their huge teeth. I waited 
till they were within fifteen yards. 
Then I fired the elephant gun, which 
was loaded with slugs, right into the 
thick of them. In that narrow place 
the report echoed like a cannon shot, 
but its sound was quickly swallowed 
in the volley of piercing human- 
.sounding groans and screams that 
followed. The charge of heavy slugs 
had ploughed through the host of 
the baboons, of w-hicli at least a 
dozen lay dead or dying in the 
passage. For a moment they hesi¬ 
tated, then they came on again with 
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a liWcous clamour. Fortunately by 
this time Indaba-zimbi, who also 
had a gun, was standing by my side, 
otherwise I should have beem torn 
to pieces before f could reload. He 
fired both barrels into them, and 
again checked the rush, Bvit they 
came on again, and notwithstanding 
the appearance of two other natives 
with guns, which they 'let off with 
more or less success, we should have 
been overwhelmed by tlie great and 
ferocious apes had I not by this 
lime succeeded in reloading thccle- 
})hant gun. , Wlien they were right 
on to us. I. fired, with even more 
ileadly effect than before, for at that 
distance every slug told on their 
long line. The howls and screams of 
pain and rage were now something 
inconceivable. One might' have 
thought that we were doing battle 
with a host of demons ; indeed in 
that light—for the overhanging arcli 
of rock made it very dark—the 
gnashing snouts and sombre glowing 
eyes of the aiics looked like those of 
ilnvils as they are represented by 
monkish fancy. But the last shot 
was too much for them ; they with¬ 
drew .dragging some of their wounded 
>' itli tliem, and thus gave us time 
(o get our men up the cliff. In a 
few nhnutes all wore there, and we 
advancecl down the passage, which 
presently opened info a rocky gulley 
with shelving sides. This gully had a 
water-way at the bollom of it; it 
was about a hundred yards long, and 
lli<>sIo[ics on either side were topped 
by precipifous cliffs. I looked at 
these slopes ; they literally swarmed 
with baboons, grunting, barking, 
screaming, and beating their breasts 
with their long arms id fury. I looked 
up the water-way; along it, accom- 
]>anied by a mob. or, as it wei'c, a 
.guiuxl ot baboons, ran Hendrika, her 
longhair flying, m^dnos.s written on 
her face, and in her arms was the 
'icn.seless form of little Tot a. 

She saw us. and a foam of rage 
burst from her bps. She screamed 
Aloud. me the sound was a 


mere, ihariiculatc cry, but the 
baboons clearly understood it. for 
they began to roll rocks down on 
to us. One boulder leaped past 
me and struck down a Kaffir 
behind ; another fell from the roof 
of the arch on to a man’s head and 
killed him. lndaba-;fimbi lifted his 
gun to shoot Hendrika ; I knocked 
it up, .so that the shot went over 
her, crying that lie would kill the 
child. Then I shouted to the men to 
open out and form a lino from side to 
•side of the shelving gulley. Furious 
at the loss of their two comrades, 
they obeyed me, and. keeping in 
the water-way myself, together witli 
Igdaba-zimbt and the otlier guns, I 
gave the word to charge. 

Then the real battle began. It is 
difficult to say who fought the most 
fiercely, the natives or the baboons. 
The Kaflir.s charged along the si , 

and af they came, encoiiragcfi bv i lie 
screams of Hendrika. wOio ruslied t > 
and fro bolding the wretched 'I'oia 
before her as a shield, the ;us . 
bounded at them in fury, 
were killed by the asseg./is, and 
liiany more fell beneath our .gun¬ 
shots; but still they lamc on. Xor 
did we go scathclc.ss. Occf,.sional]y a 
man would slip, or lie imlled <a er in 
the grip of a baboon. Then ihcotTiev.s 
would Hing themselves u|ion him like 
dogs on a rat .and worry him to dea i Ii. ^ 
We lost five ij*jn in this way, and i* 
myself receidv.'d a bite through the 
fleshy par! of the left :irni, bulfortii • 
natciy a native near me asseg.-iicd the 
animal before I was pulled down. 

At length, and all of a sudden, the 
baboon.s gave up. A jianic seen ed to 
.seize them. Notwithstanding the 
tries of Hendrika they thought nc 
more of fight, but on-iy of escape; 
some even did not .ittenat to got 
away from the assegais of k." Kaffir -, 
they simply hid their hoi riidc i u.os 
in their paws, and, ir.oanitig 
pitcousiv. waited to be slain. 

Hendrik.'i saw that the battle was 
lost. Dropping the child from her 
arms, she rushed straight at ns. r. 
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very picture of horrible insanity. I 
lifted my gnn, but could not bear to 
shoot. After all she was but a mad 
thing, half ape, half woman. So I 
spr.'ing to one side, and she landed 
full on Indaba-zimbi, knocking him 


down. But she did not stay to 
do any more. Wailing terribly, she 
rushed along the gulley and through 
the arch, followed by a few of the 
surviving baboons, and vanished 
from our sight. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 

WHAT HAVlUiNP.D TO STIiLI.A 


The fight was over. I n all vve had 

10. st seven men killed, and several 
more were severely bitten, while but 
few had escaped without some tokens 
whereby they might rcmcmlxT what 
a baboon’s teeth and ijjaws are like. 

I low. many of the Iwntes we killed 
I never knew, because we did not 
romit. but it was a vast number. I 
should think that fhe .stock must 
h.'i\e been low about Jtabyan’s 
Peak for many years afterwards. 
Prom tliat day to this, liowcVer, 1 
have always avoided baboon!, feel¬ 
ing more afraid of them ihan of 
any beast that livc.s. 

'Die oath was clear, and we rushed 
forward almig ilie wnti '' eonrsc. Itflt 
br--t we jiicke^ up liu! 'i ota. 'J he. 
thilil was»not in a swoon, as I had 
fhongl'.l, but jiaralyscd l)y terror, 
so f!;:'t she couki scarcely sjwak. 

ruise she. w.ns uiihurl, though 
it lofui licr many a week to reeriver 
%:• I U' rvc- 1 lad she \je('n older, and 

11. 'd site not remembered J lendrika, I 
doubt if .she woulfl have rectivered it. 
Site knew me again and flung her 
iitfle ,',rms about my nj.'tk, clinging 
to me so closeK tha! 1 did not d.ire 
to gi^e her to anyone else t<.' > airy 
kst I should add to her terrors. So 
1 went on v.iih her in my arms*. 'Ihe 
lehrs that joierred iny he.irt may w< 11 
li<’ imagined. Sh'.nid i find Stella 
living or dead ? Should I find her 
at all ? Well, we vtu'-r somi leaui 
nciw. VVo stumbled (ei tip tliejj;,oi!y 
watercourse ; notwithstanding the 
• wvight of Tot.t 1 led ihc way. for 
M'Spense lent me wiri,'-. .N'ow we 
y.-ere through, and tm tjctraordinary 


scone lay before us. Wc were in a 
grc.at natural amphitheatre, only it 
wa.s three .times the size of any 
amphithcafre ever shaped by man, 
and the walls were formed by prcci- 
pitoi^jS cliffs, ranging from one to 
two hundred feet in height. For the 
rest, the space thus enclosed was 
level, studderl witli park-like frees, 
brilliant wdth flowers, and having a 
strcamViinning through the eeutre 
of it that, as 1 afterwards dis¬ 
covered . welled up from the ground 
at the head of the open space. 

We spread ourselves out in a line, 
searching evcrywhcie, for 'I'ota waa 
too overcome io bo able to tell us 
where Stella was bidden aw’.iy. For 
ncaily half an hour wc seaii.hed and 
scarclicd, scanning the walls (d lock 
for any i)(.)ssiblc openings to a cave. 
In \*<>.in, wc could find none I 
applied took! Indaba-zimbi, but his 
foresight was at fault here All he 
could .say was th.-it ilfi.s was tin 
place, and that the " Star ' wa.s 
liidifen somewhiae in a cave, but 
where the cave was he could nol tell. 
At last wc came fo the top of the 
amphilheatre. There before ns was 
a wall of rock, of which the lower 
parts were here and there clothcfl 
in grasses, lichens, and creepers, 
1 walked along it, calling at the 
top of my voice. 

Presently my heart stood still, for 
I thought I heard a. faint answer. I 
drew nearer to the [ilacc from which 
the sound seemed to come, and again 
called. Yes, there wa.s an answer in 
my wife's voice. It .seemed to come 
from the rock. 1 went up to it 
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s^nd searched atnoog the creepers, 
but still could find no opening. 

"'Move the stone,” cried Stella's 
vrnce. " Tlie cave is shut with a 
stone.” 

I took a spear and prodded at 
the cliff whence the sound came. 
Suddenly the spear sunk in throufdt 
a mass of lichen. I swept the lichen 
aside, revealing a boiflder that had 
been rolled into the mouth of an 
opening in the rock, which it fitted 
sio accurately that, covered as it was' 
by the ovcihanging lichen, it might 
well have escaped thedteenest eye.. 
We dragged the boulder out; it was 
two men’s work to do it. Beyond 
was a narrow, water-worn passage, 
which I followed with a beating 
hejjrt. Presently the passage opened 
into a small cave, shaped like" a 
pickle-bottle, and coming tp a neck 
at the top end. We passed through 
and fountL ourselves in a second, 
much larger cave, that I at once 
recognised as the one of which 
Indaba-zimbi had shown me a vision 
in lire water. Light reached it from 
above—how I know not—and by it 
I could sec a form half sitting, half 
lying on some skins at the top end 
of the cave. I rushed to it. It was 
Stella! Stella bound with strips 
of hide, bruised, torn, but still 
Stella, and alive. 

She saw me, she gave one cry, 
then, as 1 caught her in my arms, 
she fainted. It was happy indeed 
that slic did not faint before, for 
had it not been for the sound of her 
voice I do not believe ■ we should 
ever have found that cunningly 
hidden cave, unless, indeed, Indaba- 
zimbi's magic (on which be blessings) 
had come to our assistance. 

Wo bore her to the open air, laid 
her beneath the .shade of a tree, and 
cut the bonds loose from her ankles. 
As we went I glanced at the cave. 
It was exactly as I had seen it in 
the vision. ThercJjurnt the fire, there 
were the rude wooden vessels, one 
of them still half full of the water' 
which I ha4 seen the baboon bring. ,I 


feltawhd as I looked, and ifian'elled 
at the perwer wielded by a savage 
avbo coidd fiot even read and write. 

Now I could see Stella clearly. 
Her face was soatched, and hag¬ 
gard with fear and weeping, her 
clothes were almost tom off her, 
and her beautiful hair was loose 
and tangled. I sent for water, 
and we sprinkled her face. Then I 
forced a little of the brandy which 
we distilled from peaches at the 
kraals between her lips, and she 
opened her eyes, and throwing 
her arms about me clung to me 
as little Tota had done, sobbing, 
“ Thank God 1 Thank God ! " 

, After a while she grew quieter, and 
1 made her .and Tota eat some food 
from the store that we had brought 
with ns. I too ate and was thankful, 
fof with the exception of the inealie 
cobs I had,tasted nothing for nearly 
foiir-,and-twenty hours. Then she 
washed her face and hands, and 
tidied her rags of dress as well as 
she was able. As she did so by 
degrees I drew her story from her. 

It seemed that on the previous 
afternoon, being wearied with pack¬ 
ing, she went outi; to visit her 
father’s grave, taking ^'ota with 
her, and was followed there by the 
two dogs. She wished to lay some 
flowers on the gi-avc and take 
farewell of the dust it covered, fop, 
as we had expected, to trek earfy 
on the morr&w she did not know if 
she would find' a later opportunity. 
They passed up the garden, and, 
gathering some flowers from the 
orange trees and elsewhere, went 
on to the little graveyard. Hsce she 
laid them on the grave as we had 
found them, and then sitting do^n, 
fell into a deep and sad reverie, 
such as the occasion would naturally 
induce. While she sat thus, Tota. 
who was a lively child and active 
as a kitten, strayed away without 
Stella observing it. With her went 
the dogs, who EdsoTrad grown tired 
of inaction ; a while passed, and 
suddenly she heard the dogs barking 
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furiousty about a hundred ^d dity 
yards away. Then she heard Tota 
scream, .and the,dogs also yelling 
with fear and pain. She rose and 
ran as swiftly as she could towards 
the spot whence the sound came. 
Presently she was there. Before her 
in the glade, holding the screaming 
Tota in her amis, was a figure in 
which, notwitiistanding the rough 
dftguwe of baboon skins and colour¬ 
ing matter, she had no difliculty in 
recogmsing Hcndnka, and all about 
her were numbers ot baboons, 
rolling over and over in two hideous 
heaps, of which the centres were the 
unfortunate dogs now in process of 
being rent to fragmci^. 

“ Hendrika," Stella cried, “ what 
docs this mean ? What are you 
doing with Tota aiyl those brutes ? ’’ 

The woman hoard her and looked 
up. Then Stella saw tjiat she was 
mad; madness stared from'licj eyes. 
She dropped the child, which in¬ 
stantly flew to Stella for protection. 
Stella clasped it, only to be herself 
clasped by Hendrika. She struggled 
fiercely, but it was of no use—the 
Babyan-frau had the strength of trti. 
Slic lifted hes and Tota as though 
they wer* nothing and ran off with 
tlic^i, following tlie bed of the stream 
in order to.avoid leaving a spoor. 
Only the baboons who came with her, 
minus the one the dogs had killed, 
tvould not take to,tho w'ater, but 
kept pace -w'ith thent' on Uie bank. 

Stella said that the night which 
foUow'cd was more like a hideous 
nightmare than a reality. She was 
never able to tell me all that 
occiwrod in it. She bad a vague 
recollection of being borne over 
rocks and along kloofs, while krourKl 
her echoed the horrible grunts and 
clicks of the baboons. She spoke 
to Hendrika in English and Kaffir, 
imploring her to 1st them go; but, 
Irfie woman, if 1 may call her so. ' 
seemed in her madness to have 
entirely forgotten these tongues. 
When Stella spoke she would kiss 
^ler and stroke her hair, but she did 


not seem to understand what it yras 
she said. On the other hand, she 
could, and did, talk to the baboons, 
that seemed to obey her implicttly. 
Moreover, she would not allow them 
to touch cither Stfella or the child in 
her arms. Once one oi them tried to 
llo so. and she seized a dead atick 
and strurk it so heavily on the 
head that it fell .senselcs.s. Thiicc 
Stella made an attempt to oscajK*, 
for sometimes even Hcndrikaki 
giant strength waned and irtie had 
to set tliem down But on each occ.i- 
sion she caught them, and it was in 
these struggles that .Stella’s clothes, 
were s6 torn. At length before day¬ 
light they readied the cliff, ard with 
the first break of light the ascent 
began. Hendrika dragged them up 
the first stages, but w'hen they came 
■to the precipitous place she ticrl the 
strips of hide, of which she had a 
supply wound round her waist, be¬ 
neath Stella’s arms. Steep as the 
place was the baboons ascended it 
easily enough, springing from a knob 
of rock to the trunk of the tree that 
grew on the edge of the crevasse. 
Hendrika followed them, holding the 
end of tlic hide reim in her teeth, one 
of the baboons' hanging down from 
the tree to assist her ascent. It w'as 
while, she was a.scciiding Uiat Stella 
bethought her of. letting fall her 
handkerchief in the faint ho^ic that 
some .searcher might sec it. 

By this time Hendrika was on the 
tree, and grunting out orders to the 
baboons which clustered about 
Stella below. Suddenly these seised 
her and little Tota who was in her 
arms, and lifted her from the ground. 
Then Hendrika above, aided by 
other baboons, put out all her great 
strength and pulled the two of them 
up the rock. Twice Stella swung 
heavily against the cliff. After the 
second blow she felt her senses 
going, 4 ind was consumed with teixor 
lest she should drop Tota. But she 
managed to cling to her,., and 
together they reached the cleft. 

’• From that time," Stella ifept on, 
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I remember no more till I -woke to 
find m 5 iseU in a gjloomy cave resting 
bn a bed of skins. Jdy legs were 
bound, and Hendrika sat near me 
watching me, while round the edge 
of the cave peered the beads of those 
horrible baboons. Tota was still iji 
my arms, and half dead from terror;' 
her moans wore pitiful to hear. I 
•Spoke to Hendrika. imploring her 
to release us: but cither she lias lost 
all understanding of human sjiccch, 
or she pretends to Ii a vc done so. All 
.she would do was to caress me, and 
even kiss ray hands and dress with 
extravagant .signs of affection. As 
she did so. Tota shrunk closer to 
me. This Hemhika saw, and glared 
so savagely at the child that J 
feared lest she was going lo kill 
her. I diveiled her attention by 
making signs that I wanted water, 
and this ilic gave me iu a w'ooden 
bowl. As you saw. I he cave was 
evidently Hendrika’s dwelling-place. 
There, art; stores of truit in it and 
some strips of dricil flesli. She gave 
me some of the fruit and Tot.i a litt le, 
and 1 made Tota cat some. Yon 
can never know what 1 went through, 
Allan. I saw now that Hendrika 
was quite mad, and but little re¬ 
moved from the brutes to which she 
is akin, and over which she ha.s such 
unholy power. The only trace of 
huiii.mity left about her was her 
affection forme. F.vklently her idea 
was to keep me hero with her, to keep 
me away from you; and to carry out 
this idea she was capable of the exer¬ 
cise of every artillcc and cunning. In 
that way she was sane enough, but 
in every other way she was mad. 
Moreover, .she had not forgnitc-n her 
horrible jealousy. .Mrc.ady 1 saw her 
glaring at Tot.i, and knew that the 
cliild’s murder was (>nly a matter of 
time. Probably within a feu hoiins 
she woidd be killed before my eyes. 
Of escape, even if I had the strength, 
there was alKsolutcly no chance, and 
little enough of our ever ficing found. 
No. we should be kept lu re guarded 
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woman, till we perished ^isferably. 
Then I thought of you. dear, and df 
all that you must be suffer^g, and 
my hc^t nearly broke. I could only, 
pray to God that I might cither be 
rescued or die swiftly. 

“Af?.! prayed I dropped into a 
kind of doze from utter weariness, 
and then I had the strangest dream. 

I dreamed that Indaba-zimbi stood 
over me nodding his white lock, 
and spoke to me in Kaffir, telling 
me not to be frightened, for you 
would soon he with me, and that 
meanwhile I must humour Hendrika, 
pretending to be pleased to have her 
near me. Tiie dream was so vivid 
tlmt I actuallyi>eemcdtoseeandliear 
him, as 1 sec and hear him now.” 

Here I looked up and glanced at 
old Indaba-zimbi,, who was sitting 
near. But it was not till afterwards 
that I told Sfclla. of how her vision 
was brpuglit about. 

“ .\t .any rate,” she wont on, 

“ when ] awoke 1 determined to 
act on my dream. 1 look Hen¬ 
drika’s hand, and pres,scd it. She 
actually laughed in a wild kind of 
way w'ith happiness, and laid her 
head upon my knee. 'JJhcii 1 made 
signs that I wanted food, ^ind she 
tlircw wood on the fire, which 1, 
forgot to tell you w.as burning m 
the cave, and began to make some 
of the bnith that she used to cook 
I'cry well, and sjic did not seem toe- 
have forgotten mil about it. At any 
rate the broth was not ba.d, though 
neither U'ota nfir I could drink 
much of it. jf'right and weariness 
had t.'ikcn avv.ay our apiictites. 

“ .^fter the meal was done—«and 
1 prolonged it as much as possible 
—4 s.a\'v that Hendrika was be¬ 
ginning to get jealous of Tota again. 
She glared at her and thc;i at the 
big knife which was tied round 
her own body. knew the knife 
again ; it was the one with which* 
she had tried to murder you, dear. 
At last she went so far as to dr.'.w 
1 he knife. I was paraly.sed with fear. 
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when she was our servant, and used 
to get-out of temper and sulk, I could 
always calm her by singing to her. 
<So I ^gan to sing hymns, lirstantly 
she forgot her jealousy and put the 
knife back into its .sheath. She knew 
the sound of the singing, and sat 
listening to it with a rapt face ; 
the baboons, too, crowded in at 
the*entrance of tbe cav*- to listen. 
1 mnst have sung for an hour or 
more, all the hymns that I could 
renieniber. It was so very strange 
and dre;idlul sitting there singing 
to mad Jlendrika and those hideous 
man-likc apes that shut their eyes 
and uodcied their great heads 1 
sang. It was like a Iforrible nig.'il- 
iiiare; but 1 believe that the 
baboons are. almost as luuuan a.s 
the bushmen. 

■■ Well, this went on for a. long 
time til! my voke was getting 
exh.'iustetl. then suddenly hheunl 
the baboons outsiilc raise a loud 


noise, as they do when they are 
angry. Then, dear, 1 heard the 
boom ■ of your cleph.vTit gun, and. I 
think it was tire sw ectest sound 
that eveV came to my ears. Hen¬ 
driks heard it too. She sprang up, 
stood for a moment, then, to niy 
horror swept Tola into her arms 
and rushed down the cave. l>( 
course I could ntk stir to follow 
her, for my feet were tied. Next 
instant I heai'd the sotmd of a 
rock being moved, and presently 
the lessening of the light in the cave 
fold me that I was shut in. Now 
the souiul even of the elephant 
gun only re-ached iw verv faintly, 
and ])rc.sently I eould hear nothing 
more, .straining my ear.s as 1 would. 

“ .\t last 1 heard a faint shouting 
that reached me through the w;dl of 
ruck, f answered as loud as 1 eould. 
You know the rest ; and oil. my dear 
husband, thank God ' tliaiik God! ” 
and t he fell weeping into niy arms. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

in nn.N vkaijs aptuk 


Both Stella and 'l ola were too 
wcijry to be moved so we camped 
that night in the baboons’ home, 
but were troubled by no baboons. 
^Stella would not sice]) in the cave ; 
il’.o sakl the j!lac( ■Jtrriiied her, so 
I made her u]) a kiner of bed under 
a thorn-tree. As tl-.d rock-bound 
valley was one of the hottest jilaees 
I ever was in, I thoui^it that this 
would n()t matter ; but when .'it 
siinriac on tlie following morning I 
.saw a veil of miasmatic mist hanging 
over the surface of the ground, 1 
changed my opinion. However, 
neither Stella nejr Tota seemed tlio 
w'orse, so a.s soon a.s was jiraclicable 
we started honiehards. I had 
afready on the jirci-ions day sent 
some of the mcr] hack to the kraals 
'to fetch a ladder, and when we 
reached the cliff v.e found them 
Waiting for us beneath. With the 


helj) of the ladder the de.scent was 
easy. Stella simply got out of her 
rough litli r at tlie lo)) of the <lifl, 
for \vc; found it necessary to carry 
her, elimhi'il down the laddtr, and 
got into it again at the bottom. 

Well, we reached llie kraals safely 
enough, seeing nothing more of llen- 
tlrika, and, were this a story, doubt¬ 
less I should end it liere with—“and 
lived hapjiy c^•or after." Put, alas ! 
it is not so. How arn I to write it ? 

My dearest wih’.s vital energy 
seemed t.omjjlelely to fail her now 
that the danger was jia'-t, and 
within twcUe hours of oiir return 
1 saw that her state was such as to 
necessitate the abandonment of any 
idea of leaving Babyan Kraals at 
jiresent. 'I'lic bodily exertion* the 
anguish of mind, and the terror 
which she fiad i-ndured during tliat 
dreatlful night, combinerl with her 
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delicate state of hesaltb, had com* 
pkstcly broken her down. To make 
mattcra worse also, she was taken 
with an attack of fever, contracted 
no doubt in the unhealthy atmos¬ 
phere {)f that accursed valley. In 
time she shook the fever off, but it 
left her” dreadfully weak, and quite 
unfit to face the trial before her. 

1 think she knew that she was, 
going to die; she always spoke of 
my future, never of our futuie It 
IS impos-siblc for me to tell how 
sweet she wa.s; how gentle, how 
patient and resigned. Nor, indeed, 
do I wish to tell it—it is too sad. 
But this I w'ill «ay, I'believe that 
if ever a woman drew near tp jicr- 
fectioii while yet living on the 
earth, Stella Quatermain did so. 

The fatal hour drew on. My boy 
Harry wa.s born, and his nnithcr 
lived to kiss and bless him. Then 
she sank. We did what we could, 
but we had little skill, and might 
not hold her back from death. 
All through one weary night I 
watched lier witli a breaking heart. 

The dawn came, the sun rose in 
the cast. Ifis rays falling on the 
peak behind were reflected in glory 
upon the bosom of the western sky. 
Stella awoke from her swoon and .saw 
the light. Sh<! whispered to me to 
oj-ien the door of the hut. I did so, 
and .she fixed her dying eyes on the 
splendour of the morning sky. She 
looked on me and smiled as an angel 
might smile. Then with a last effort 
she lifted her hand, and. pointing 
to the radiant heavens, whisiKTcd ; 

“ There, Allan, :here ! ” 

It was done, and I was broken¬ 
hearted, and brokcn-hc.arted I must 
wander till the end. Thaso \\ho 
have endured my loss wilf know 
my sorrow ; it cannot be written. 
In such peace and at such an hour 
may I also die I 

Yes, it i.i a .sad story; hut wander 
where wc will about tlic world we 
.can never go beyond the sound of 
the passsinf^bell. For me, as for 
my father oefore me, and for the 


millions who have been and who. 
shall be, there is but one word of 
comfort, “ The Lord gave, and the 
Lord hath taken away.” ' Let; us, ' 
then, bow our heads m hope, and 
add with a humble heart, ‘‘ BlesSed 

be the name oi the Lord I ” 

• 

I buried her by her father’s side, 
and the weeping of the people wlio 
had loved her went up to Heaven. 
Fven Indaba-zimbi wept, but I 
could weep no more 

On the second night from her 
bunal I could not sleep. I rose, 
dressed myself, and went out into 
the night. The moon was shining 
brightly, and By its rays I shapcil 
my course tow'ai'ds the graveyard. 

I drew near silently, and as I came 
I tliought that I heard a sound of 
moaning on the further side of fhe 
wall. 1 looked over it. Crouched 
by Stella’s grave, and tearing at its 
sods with her hands, as though she 
would unearth that which lay 
witliin, was Hendrika. Her face 
was wild and haggard, her form 
wa,s so emaciated that when the 
pelts she wore slipped aside, the 
shoulder-blades seemed to jiroject 
almost through her skin, ^ddeu'v 
she looked up and saw me. l.aug'i- 
ing a dreadful maniac laugh, she 
put her hand to her girdle and drew 
her great knife from it. I thought 
that she was aBout to attack me. 
and prepared t?> defend myself as I 
best could, for I was unarmed. But 
she made no effort to do so. Lifting 
the knife on Wgh, for a moment she 
held it glittering in the moonlight, 
then plunged it into her own breast, 
aqd felj headlong to the ground. 

I sprang over tlie wall and ran to 
her. She was not yet dead. Ifresently 
she opened her eyes, and 1 saw that 
the madness had gone out of them. 

“ Macumazahif,” she said, speak¬ 
ing in English and in a thick, difficult 
voice, like one who half forgot and 
half remembered—” Macumazahn, 

I remember now. 1 liavc been mad. 
Is she really dead, Macumazahn ? 
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" Vcs,” I said, "she is dead, 
'and yob killed her." 

" I killed her! " llte d 3 ring 
■ ^Qman faltered, “and I loved her. 
Ves, yog—I know now. I became 
a brute again and dragged her to 
the brutes, and now once more I 
am a womdn. and she is dead, and 
I killed her—because I loved her 
sff. I killed her who saved me from 
the brutes. I am not dead yet, 
Macumazahn. Take me and torture 
mo to dciith, slowly, very slowly. 
It was jealousy of yon that drove 
me mad, and I have killed her, and 
now she never can forgive me.” 

" Ask ft)rgiveness from above," 
I said, for Hendrika had been a 
Christian, and the torment of her 
remorse touched me. 

“ 1 ask no forgivcnr~ss,” she said. 
“ May God torture me for ever, 
because I killed her >may I become 
a brute for ever till she oomes to 
find me and forgives me ! I only 
want her forgiveness.” And wailing 
ill ■ an anguish of fhc heart .so 
strong th;.t her bodily sulTcring 
seemed to be forgotten. Hendrika. 
the Baboon-woman, died. 

I went back to the kraals, and, 
^king* Indaba-zimbi, told him 
%^hat had happened, asking him to 
send someone to watch the body, 
as I proposed to give it burial. But 
next morning it was gone, and I 
> found tliat the natives, hearing of 
the event, had taken the, corpse 
and thrown it to the vultures with 
every mark of hate. Such, then, 
was the end of Hendrika. 

A -vi'cek after Hendrika’s death I 
left Babyan Kraals. The place was 
hateful to me now; it was a naunlcd 
place. I sent for old Indaba-zimbi 
anc\,4oUl him that 1 was going. He 
answered that it was well. ” The 
place has serveo* your tiirn," he 
•said : “ here you have won that 
Joy which it wa.s fated you should 
'win, and have suffered Ihoso things 
that it was fated you should suffer. 
Yes, and though you know it not 


now, the joy ^d the sufferr^, like 
the sunshine and the storm, are tfie 
same thing .and will rest at last in lim 
same Heaven, the Heaven front whibh 
they came. Now go, Macumazahn." 

I asked him if he was coming 
with me. 

“No.” he answered, "our paths 
lie apart henceforth, Macumazahn. 
We met together for certain ends. 
Those ends are fultillcd. Now 
each one goes his own wriy. You. 
have still many years before you. 
Macitmazahn ; my years arc few. 
Whcit w6 shake hands here it will 
be for the last time. I’erhaps we 
may meet again, but it will not lie 
in this world. Henceforth we have 
each of us a friend the less.” 

“ Heavy words,” I said. 

“ True words,” he answered. 

\tkiU. 1 have little heart to write 
of the rest of it, I went, leaving 
Indaba-zimbi in charge of the place, 
and making him a present of such 
cattle and goods as 1 tlid not want., 

Tota I of course liKik wdth jmc. 
Fortunately by this time she. had 
almost iccovered the shock to her 
nerves. The bab)' Harry, as he was 
afterwards named, was a fine, 
healthy child, and I was lucky in 
getting a respectable native woman 
whose husband had been killed in 
the fight with the baboons to 
accompany me as his nurse. 

Slowly, and followed for a dist'kneo 
by all the people, 1 trekked away 
from Babyan Kraals. My route, 
toward,s Natal was along the edg^ oT 
the Bad Lands, and my first night's 
outspan was beneath that very tree 
where Stella, my lost wife, Imd 
found us as we lay dying of thirst. 

I did not’ sleep much that night. 
And yet I was glad that I had not 
died in the dc.sert about eleven 
months before. I felt then, a-s from 
year to year I have continued to fee*, 
while I wander through the lonely 
wildernisis of life, that 1 lirld been 
preserved to an end. I had won 
my darling's love, and for a Ifltlo 
while we were happy togetlycr. Our 
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bappihess was too perfect to endure. 
She is lost to me now, but she is 
lost to be found again. 

Here on the following morning I 
bade farewell to Indaba-zimbi. 

“ Good-bye, Mncnmazalm,” he 
said, nwlding his white lock .at me. 
" Good-V>yc for a while. I am not a 
Christian; your father could not 
make me that. Hut he was a wise 
man, and when he. s,nid that those 
who love e.ach othershall meet again, 
he difl not lie. And 1 too am a wise 
man in my w.ay. Maciiniaz.ihn, and 
I say it is true that we shall meet 
again. All my jiroplieeies to you have 
come true, M acuma /ah n, a nd t h is one 
shall coma true also. 1 tell you that 
you shall return to Bahyan Kraats 
and shall not find rhc. I tell you 
that you shidl journey to a further 
land than Hahyan Kiaals and,,shall 
find me. hart well ! ” .\nd he took 
a pinch of .snuff, turned, .md went. 

(H my journey‘down to Natal 
there is little to tell, f met with 
mfiny advenlnri-s, but they were of 
an every-day kind, and in the end 
we arrivcrl safely at Port Durban, 
which I now visited fiU' tlio first 
time. Both lot.i and my baby boy 
bore the journey well. And here 1 
may as well chronielc the de.sliny of 
Tota. I'or a year she rrmainerl iindei 
my charge. Then slie was adopted by 
a Udy, the wife of an 1-higlish coloiu !, 
who was stationed at the Ciipe. She 
was taken by her adojjted ]>arciits to 
.Knglaiul, where she grew up a s’ery 
cliarming and pretty girl, and ulti¬ 
mately married ;i clergyman in 
Norfolk. But Pnever .saw her again, 
though wc often wrote ia each other. 

Before 1 returned to the coun.try of 
my birth, she, too,haii been gathered 
to the land of .shadows, leaving 
three children behind her. Ah me ' 
All this took place so long ago, when 
I Wiis young who now am (.dd. 

Perhaj's it may interot the reader 
to know the fate of Mi. Carson’s 
proix-rfy, whiih should, of course, 
have gone to Jfis grandson Harry. T 


wrote to England to claim the eltate 
OH his behalf, but the lawyer to’ 
whom the m.-ittcr. was submitted 
said that my marriage to Stella, not 
having been cclebiated by an or¬ 
dained priest, was not legal accord¬ 
ing to English law, and therefore 
Marry could not inherib Foolishly 
enough I acquiesced in this, and the 
jiroperty passed to a cousin of my 
father-in-law’s ; but since 1 have 
come to live in England I liac’C been 
informed that this opinion is ojien 
to great suspicion, and that there 
is every probability that the courts 
would have declared the marriage 
perfoclly binding as having been 
soleinnly cnterijjtl into in accordance 
\, ilh the custom of the jilace where 
it ivius contracted. But .1 am now 
so rich that it. is not worth while, 
to move in the matter. The cousin 
is dead, his son is in possession, so 
let him^.kecp it. 

Once, and once only, did I revi.'-it 
Bahyan Kraals. Some fiftee.n years 
after my darling’s death, when I was 
a man in middle life, I undciiook an 
expedition fo the Zambesi, and one 
niglit outspanned at the mouth of 
the well-known valley Jicnealh the 
shadow of the great peak. I rt.oiint.ed 
my hoist, and, (piite alone, rode ii'n 
the valley, noticin'; with a stranjje 
prescience of evil that the load wa.s 
overgrown, and, save for tlie music 
of the waterf.dls, the place silent .as . 
death. The kiaals that used to be 
to the left of the road by the river 
had vanished. I rode towards their 
site ; the meajic fields were choked 
with weeds, the patlis were dumb 
with grass. Presently I rcaqlicd 
the place. There, overgi'own with 
grfuss, if’crc the burnt ashes of the 
kraals, and there among-The ashes, 
gleaming in the moonlight, l.,v the 
white bones of men. Naiw it was 
clear to me. Tke settlement had 
been fallen on by some powerful foe,, 
and its inhabitants put totheassegai. 
The forebixlings of tire natives li ad- 
come true; Babyan Kraals were 
peopled by memories alone. , 
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I p.^ssed on up the terraces. 
There shone the roofs of the marble 
huts. They would not burn, and were 
•too strong to be ea.sily pulled down. 
I entered one of them—it had been 
our sleeping hut—and lit a candle 
wliich I carried with me. The huts 
had been satked : leaves of books 
and broken mo\ildering fragments 
of The familiar furniture lay about. 
Then I remembered that there was 
a secret place hollowed in the door 
and concealed by a stone, where 
Stella used to hide her little treasures. 
1 went to the stone and dragged it 
up. There was something within 
vr rapjicd in rotting native cloth. I 
undid it. It was the*dress my wife 
had been married in. In the centre 
of the dress were the withered wreath 
and flovr'crs she had worn : ami with 
them a little paper packet. 1 openr d 
it; it contained a lock of my own 
hair ! * 

1 i>'tnond)e?red then that T had 
.■-earched for this dress uhen I 
tame away, and could not find it, 
for I I'.ad forgotten tiie .secret 
retws in the floor. , 

T.ikin.g the dress with me. I left 
I hi- hut ^for '.he last lime, heaving 
n^ horse tied to a tree, T walked 
t.^ihe grat eyard, through Iheniiiied 
garden, 'there it was, a mass of 
wc< ds. but over my darling’s grat e 
grew a sclt-sown orange bush, of 
'which the. scentc-u' petals fell in 
sltowers on to the inonnd benenlli. 
.^s t drew near, I heard a crash and 
a rush. A great balx.'On leajd from 
the centre of the gfaveyard and 
vanished into the trees. 1 coukl 
ahnftst believe that it was the 
wraitli of llendrika doomed J.okcep 


an eternal watch over the bones 
of the woman her jealous rage had 
done to death. 

1 tarried there a while, filled wiUi 
such thoughts ns may not be 
written. Then, leaving my dead 
wife to her loiu' ^leep where the 
waiters fall in mclaneholy music 
beneath the. .shadow of the cver- 
kusting mountain, I turned and 
sought that spot where first we 
liad told our love. Now the orange, 
grove was nothing but a tangled 
thicket : many of the trees were 
dead, choked willi creepers. but 
some still flourished. There stood 
tile one hem-ath which we had 
lingered, thei'e was the rock that 
hail been our seat, and llicrr on the 
rod; sat the mrail/i of Stelta. the 
Slclht it'ltnni I lia(t •u'id ! Ay ! there 
.she s»l, and on her uptirrned face 
was that same S|>rriltial look which 
1 s.iw upon it in the hour when we. 
fii'.st had kissed. The moonlight 
shone in lu-r dark eves, the breeze 
wavered in her erirlirtg hair, Ijer 
breast ro.se and fell, a gentle sniilo 
played about her parted lipi. 1 
stood transfixed with awe and joy. 
gazing on th.il lost loveliness which 
once was tninc. I could not speak, 
and. she spoke no word ; she did 
nut even sei-tn to see me. 1 drew 
near. Now her eyes fell. J-'or a 
momerrt they met mine, and their 
message entered iitlo nie. 

Then she was gone. Shi.- was 
gone ; nothing was lett Init the 
liemulons moonliglit falling where 
she had been, fire melancholy inttsic 
of the waters, tire shadow of the 
everlasting mountairr, and, in my 
heart, the sorrow and the hope. 






Siu He;j!RY CoRTiS, as cvcryljody 
acquainted wi& him knows, is one 
of the most hospitaWemen on earth. 
It was in course of ihe cqjoyment 
of his hospitality kt his place in 
Yorkshire the other day that I heard 
the hunting story which I am now 
about to transesfbe. Many of those 
who read it will no doubt have heard 
some of the strange rumours that are 
flying about to the effect that Sir 
Hcnn’Cuitis and his friend Captain 
GoocC K.N., recently found a vast 
treasure of diamonds out in the 


carats or more, and told theih that 
he had mmy. larger thatt that. M 
ever I saw curiosity and ean^^intoi 
on fair faces, 1 saw theia then. \ 

It w^ just at this ihoffient thist 
the door was opened, and Mr* .Alfka 
Quatermain announced, whereupon 
Good put the diamond into his 
pocket, and sprang at a little man 
who limped shyly into the room, oen- 
voyed by Sir Henry Curtis himself. 

“ Here lie is. Good, safe and 
sound,” said Sir Henry, gleefully 
“ Ladies and gentlemen, let me 


heart of Africa, supposed to have 
been bidden by the Egyptians, or 
King Solomon, or so-mc other antique 
jierson. I first saw the matter 
alluded to in a paragraph in one 
of the society papers the day before 
I started for Yorkshire to pay my 
visit to Curtis, and arrived, needless 
to say, buinmg with curiosity ; for 
there is something very fascinating 
to the mind in the iilea of bidden 


introduce you to one of the oldest 
hunters and the very best shot in 
A frica, who has killed more elephants 
and. lions than^ny other man alive.” 

Everybexly turned and stared 
politely at the curious-looking little 
lame man, and though his size was 
insignificant, he was quite worth 
staring at. He had short, grizzled 
hair, which stood about an inch 
above his head like the bristles of 


treasure. When I readied the Hall I 
at once asked Curtis about it, and he 
dii! not deny the truth of the story; 
but on my pressing him to tell it be 
would not, nor would Captain Good, 
Who wa,s also staying in the house. 

” You would not believe me if I 
did.” Sir Henry said, with one of the 
hearty laughs which seem to come 
right out of his great lungs, " You 
must wait till Hunter Quatermain 
conies; he will arrive here from 
Africa to-night, and I ani~hol going 
to say a word about the matter, 
or Gwxl either.,until he turns up. 
Quaterm-ain was with us all through; 
he has known about the business 
for yeans and years, and if it had 
not been for him we should not 
have been here to-day. I am 
goin.g to meet him presently.’” 

I could not get a word more out 
of liini. nor could anybody else, 
'though we were all dying of curi- 
o.sity. especially some of the ladies. 
I shall never forget how liiey looked 
in the drawing-room before dinner 
when Captain Good jiroduccd a 
great rough djuiaoud, weigliing fifty 


a brash, gentle brown eyes, that 
.scorned to notice everything, and a 
withered face, tanned to the colour 
of mahogany from exposure to the 
wftithcr. He spoke, too, when he 
returned Good’s enlhn|ia.stic greet¬ 
ing, with a curious littlce accept, 
which made his speech noticeably. 

It so happened that I sat neSet 
to Mr. Allan Quatermain at dinner, 
and. of course, did my bc.st to 
" draw ” him ; J)ut he was not to, 
be drawn. He ^.dmitted that he had 
recently been a long journey into 
the interior of Africa with £ir 
Henry Curtis and Captaiq Good, 
and that they had found treasure ; 
then he politely turned the subject 
and began to ask me question.s 
aliout England, where he had never 
been before—that is, since be came 
to years of difwrctibn.* Of course, 

1 did not find this very inlereSclng, ‘ 
and'so cast abou\,for some means to 
bring the conversation round again. 

• Fi>r » full account »f the adventures. , 
of Mr. Quatermain and his companions 
upon this journey the reader is referred to 
the book calk'd “•King Snlomon’s Mines.” 
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. Now we were dining in an oak- 
panelled vestibule, and oft the wall 
opposite to me were fixed two 
gigantic elephant tnsks. and under 
them a pair of buiTalo horns, very 
rough and knotted .showing that they 
came oil an old bull, and having the 
tip of one hdm split and chipped. I 
n(jjiced that Hunter Quatcrinain's 
eyes kept glancing at tlicse trojihies, 
and took an occasion to ask him 
if he knew anything about them. 

" loughtto.” he answered, with a 
little laugh; “ the elephant to which 
those tusks belonged tore one of our 
party right in two about cighleen 
months ago, .and as for the buffalo 
horns, they wore nihrly my dc.ith, 
and were the end of a servant of 
mine to whom I was much attached. 
I ga\ o Iheai to Sir Henry \\ hen he 
left Natal some months ago ” ; and 
Mr. Qnatcrmain sighctl and tuined 
to answer a question fr,5m the 
lady whom he had taken down 1o 
dinner, and w'ho, needless 1o say. 
was also employed in trying to 
pump him about the diamonds. 

Indeed, all round the table tlicrc 
w.is a dimmer of scarcely supprcoscd 
e\citcn\cnt,* which, when the scr- 
w,tills had left the room, could no 
P>ngpr be restrained 

" Now, Mr. Qu.atermain,” said 
the l.uly next Inm. " wc have been 
kept m an agony of su'-ju-nse by 
Sir Henry and ( a|it,im Good, who 
have jiersistcnfly refused to tell us 
a word of this story about the 
hidden treasure till you came, and 
wc simjily can bear*it no longer; 
so. please, begin at once ” 

‘■‘Yes,” said everybody, "go on, 
plc.ise ’’ ’ . _ 

Hunter yuatermain glanced round 
the table appn hensively ; he did not 
seejji^*to appreciate finding himself 
the object ot so much curiosity 
" ].adics and gentlemen," he said 
at last, with a sliakc of l.is grizzled 
head, " 1 am very sorry todisapfioint 
you, but I cannot do it. It i> thi-s 
way. At the request of Sir Henry 
and Captain Gooii I have written 


dow’n a true and plain account of 
King Solomon’s Mines and how we 
found them, so you will soon all bo 
able to learn all about that wonder¬ 
ful adventure for yourselves ; but 
until then I will say nothing about 
it. not from any wish to disappoint 
your curiosity, or to make myself 
important, but simply because the 
whole story partakes so much of iho 
iii,irvcllons that I am afraid to tell 
It in a piecemeal, hasty fasliion, lor 
fear I should be set down as one of 
those common fellows of whom there 
are so m.anv in my profession, who 
ate not ashamed to narrate thiiigi 
they hace not seen, and even to tell 
woudci fill stories .shout wild animals 
tliey hate never killed. And I think 
tliat my comp.inions in adventure, 
Sir I lonry Curtis and Captain Good, 
will bear me out in what I say." 

"Yes. fjiiatermam, I think you arc 
quite right.” said Sir llenrv. “lYc- 
cisely the same considerations have 
foiced Good and myself to hold om 
tongue's. We did not wish to be 
bracketed with--well, with other 
famous travellers ” 

There was a murmur of disap¬ 
pointment at these annonnceinents. 

" 1 believe you arc all hoaxing 
us.” said the young lady next 
Mr. Qu.atcrmain, rather sharply. 

" Keheve me,” answereil the old 
hunter, with a quaint courle.sv and 
.a little bow' of his grizzled head ; 
" though I have lived all my life 
in the wilderness, and amongst 
savages, I ha\o ncitlici the heart, 
nor the want of manners, to wish 
to dcceu'c one so lovely." 

Whereat the young lady, who 
was jiretty, looked apjieased. 

“ This is very dreadful,” I broke 
in " We ask for bread and yon 
give us .a .stone, Mr. Ou.ntermam. 
'1 he least that you can do is to 
tell us the story of the tusks opjxisitc 
and t!ie buffalo horns undeiiicatb. 
We won’t let you off with less ” 

“ I am but a poor story-teller,” 
put m the old hunter, " but il you 
will forgive my want of skill, I 
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shill bP hajifiv to tell voii. not the 
story of the tusks foi it i‘ part of 
the histoiy ot oui joiiituy to Kmt» 
Solomon's SIiiic but that ol the 
huflalo hoins bcinath them, wlmh 
IS now Un yeais < lil ” 

" Bravo QiialMni.mi ' ” said Sii 
Homy ‘ We iliall all bedih^’liticl 
l^ireaway ' hill i , voiir id iss lii't ’ 
fh( little man did i> In is bid 
took a si|> of (.lilt I ind btiMii 
" About Un yi lit 1 , >1 was liuntinj* 
up in Itu tai iiiU iioi of Atii( < at 
a plarc < dltd t» d an i n it i 
RK d Way fioni tlu ( hubi Ki'(t 
J li.id witli nil foiii n dui. sti\ nils 
n.m’t ly a dn\(i ii 1 \ooil)(p(,i 
Ol 1' 1 ( 1(1 who wdi ndntsoi M da 
litk'and .i Hod idol (ailed JIan 
wbo had on(( b< u Hit slast ol i 
liansyadIJoii ind /ulti bunt'i 
who foi list \t iisliid i(t oniju lilt d 
mt iijion un tups and whost naiiK 
wa-i M isliun" Now nt ir G itgiii i 
I found 1 fna' juttt td btalUiv. 
piikhke (ountij wluie the pass 
wa \ti\ pood (onsKidint Hu. time 
ol y( VI .Hid hdt 1 111 vilt <i liilk 
ttimp (i! I'vad(|iiait( I sitthment 
Iroiii wiidid 1 went t*sp(di lont mi 
all'’d( in s( a li ot Rinu (sjutiilly 
eltiih ud My liitlv ludtvd w is 
bad -1 lot but litHi non J w \ 
tiltnfort vny fdul \ lien 7omt 
nati\<s bitnit'lil mt iitws that a 
latRi bdd oi ell )ih nils wiie Ind 
me in i \alKy il out tliutv milts 
away At hist 1 Hiought ot tnUKnu 
down t ) the y illtv wngon nid .ill 
but ,» \< up tin idea on hi nine 
that It wa. inksttd with tin dt.ufly 
• tsitsi ' fly wliith IS certain dtalh 
to all animal tsteptnun donhtys 
and \ iKI g inn Si I uhi(.tmtly 
detcimmtd tol' .yt Hn \ atonintli.' 
(haigi ol tin Millin'. U I'u'r and 
dinti amt to st lit on i tup n •o Hi. 
thoiiiMiuidry attomp vudi il\ b' 
tile HoUeiitoi H ns aiu' M istiu i 
" ^lcOIlllllg^ on Hn l(illiwiiig 
moinnigwt St irt( 1 aid.i Hu n- 
ingot the nest d .y i. u 'u 1 Ua sj >i 
when the eleph it win irp unel 
to be Butl.ei^ (..iinwewcri met 


by ill luck I hat the elephants haei. 
been there was evielent enough for 
then speioi was plentiful, and so 
weie other traces of their pitsenee 
in the- shaiK of mimosa tices toin 
ouloltht giounel,anel placeel topss- 
turyy’ on then flat cieiwns, in ordei 
to enable the great beasts to feed on 
tlniri-wiet umts buttheelepli iid 7 
tluniselyes were eonspicnem7 By 
then aluente Ihev hael eleeteel to 
inose on Ihis being sei. tlieic w..s 
otib one thill', tei do and that was 
to luoyt alfei them whahwedid 
me' a jui tty hunt they leel u f oi 
I il dm lit 01 moie yve dexlgcd about 
altei Hie>7C elephant^ lomiiif iiji 
with tlnm on I K> eKcasioin — im' 1 
sijldididlieid iliey wiie— only I ow 
e\ei to leise the Ill ag 11:1 \i Idi Hi 
we e one up with Hitiii a tloul 
time and 1 niiiugetl to slioot on 
bull .ind tlidi ihey staiU.lot) 1 1111 
vbeie 1 was U7il(s tij tiy til It. u 
Hiein Mil i tin. 1 f im li > p 111 
disnn t ,111(1 w( mall Hie be I ) 
(>ui w 1' biek to Hie e onn n t ii 
t'n y. (<'est of lenijids e iiyii.,Hu 
tusk ol til. eltjiUtni 1 hid slot 
It ss Is e 11 the .iltciii )on e.l tl t 
filth el IV ol eiur 1i in [ t'l f t 
rearlieil Hu little k. 1 |)' y 
lo'I 111' fee spot yvh le tin wa 1. 
'toiHl .111(1 1 eonfes Hid f c.iiibed 
It with i pit as 111 able en ( 1 t nie- 

coining foi lii.yvagoi. ist'n liniurs 
lionu' i‘ nincli/. 111. lion i 1 tint'' 
e.f a (Uilded peVson I icaetu i tl < 
lopolthi 1 oppu ind lookid in H 1 
eliicctioii wlieit ll.i fiieiKllyr yyhde, 
t'Mit of tin V igim should b' bed 
Iheit w vs no waf >n onlv a bl.en 
limnt pi 1111 stiitthimg aw ly f f 1 
tin yt eoiiM loadi I nibbed n.v 
eyes I'okcd again ainl maelcout 011 
Hu sjioi ot lilt c. imp not m\ v g. n 
but somt chined beams ol v o.’ 

H lit viilel wdh piief and ai t\ 
followed by Han?'anti M.vhei 1 
lan at bi'I sj mJ down Hit si.} .f 
the k'ppu Old att' ,s the' spit. 1 
pliin below to Hit spiiiie ol w 
wheio my i imp bad bee'ii 1 \ . 
soon Hioit' (/lily to imd that i ly 
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•worst suSpiicions were con firmed. llic 
wagon and all its contents, including 
iny spare guns and ammunition, liaxl 
' been destroyed by a grass fire. 

“ Now before I started 1 had left 
orders with the diiver to burn off 
tlic grass round the camp, in order 
to guard against accidents of lliis 
n^ure, and here was tlic reward of 
my folly : a vcry'propiu' illustration 
of fhe- necessity, especially where 
natives are concerned, of doing a 
thing oneself if one wants it done at 
all. Kvidently the lazy rascals had 
not burnt round the wagon : most 
probably, indeed, they had them¬ 
selves carelessly fired the tall and 
resinous tamboiiki ftrass near by ; 
the wind had driven the flames on 
to the wagon tent, and there was 
([iiiclily an end of the matter. As 
Jor the driver and leader, I know 
not wh.u bi'carne of tlfeni : probably 
ie.iring my anger, they bol tea. taking 
tlie ('xen nith them, 1 have never 
.seen tinm from (hat hour to this. 

■' 1 sal ilown on the blaek veldt 
hy tlie spring, and gazed at the 
charred axles and disselboom nl my 

w. igon. and 1 can assure voii, ladies 

an. I g''iit!eineii. I tell inclined to 
',eep. ,\i tf.r Mashnne and Hans 
tS’-y cnr.vd away vigorously, one 
in /iiln and the other in Dntel). 
Ouis was a pretty position. We 
were ne.'irlv three hundred miles 

‘^luny from Tiamangwato, the 
capital of Khaina’s cdimiry, which 
was the nearest .spot where v. e could 
get any hel)>, and our ammunition, 
spare guns, clothintp food, and- 
everything el.se. were all totally 
ilestroyed. 1 had just what I stood 
in. which was a flannel shirt,, a p;iir 
of ' veldl-schrKms,’ or shoes of raw 
hide, my eight-bore rifle, and a few 
c.;ii;J^igcs. IT.an.s and Mashune had 
also each a Martini rifle and some 
cartridges, not many. And it was 
\vith this eipiipmcnt that we had to 
undertake a journey of thrceloindred 
miles through a desolate and almost 
uninhabited region. I can assure 
' you that I h^jivc rarely been in a. 


worse position, and I have been in 
some, queer ones. However, thc.se 
accidents arc natural to a hunter's 
litc. and the only thing to dot 
was to make tin best of them. 

' ■ ,\ceordiiigly.iter passing ticom- 
fi rtless night by tlie remains of my 
wagon, wo started no.xt morning on 
oiir long journey towards civilisation. 
Now if I were set to work to tell 
you all the '.roubles and ineidentsol 
that dreadful i-mniey I should keep 
yni !• .lening liere till inidni.ghl : so 
f will, with yonr |H’nni.-sion, pass 
on to fhe pariicniar adventure ol 
wl'-ich the ])air of Initialo horns 
ojq.’iwiu are a nulaiu.holy ineuionto. 

“ We had been travelling foraboul 
a m-.inth, livinr. and getting along as 
best w,- e.iidd, wlien one evening 
we e.mipcd sona- forty miles from 
Bamfingwato. By this lime w<? were 
indeed in a rnelarieholy plight, foot¬ 
sore, half starved, and utterly worn 
out: and. in iuhlition. I wa.ssuffering 
Irom a .sliar)> attack of fevei, which 
half blinded me and nuide mc.iis 
weak as a babi'. Our animunitiou, 
too, was e.xli.iiisted : i.had only one 
cartridge h it lor niv cighl-bore rifle, 
and Jlai.s and Mashiihe, who were 
arnud with Martini - f Icmys, had 
tlirec! l>ei\ve(m them. It was about 
an Ii(.'ur from snntiown when wc 
halted and lit a lire- for luckily we 
had .still a lew matches. It w,as a 
oharroingspot to camp, 1 reinctnber. 
Just off the game tr.aek we were 
following was a little hollow, fringed 
about with flat-crowned mimosa 
trees, and at the bottom of the 
liollow a spring r>f clear water wcllctl 
up cult of the e.arth, and formed a 
pool, round .the cdge.s of wide h grew' 
an abundance of watercres.scs of an 
e.xse.tly similar kind to those which 
were handed round the fable just 
now. Now we had no food of any 
kind left, having that morning dc- 
voiinxl tlie la.st remains ol a little 
orihe antelope which I had shot t'wo 
days previ'jnsly. .\ccordingly Hans, 
who was a Ircttcr shot than Mashune, 
took two of the three, rennaining 
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Martini cartridges, and started outto 
see if he could not kill a buck for 
j!up{>er. I was too weak to go myself. 

“ Meanwhile Mashune cmplovecl 
himself in dragging together some 
dead boughs from the mimosa trees 
to make a sort ol ‘ skerm,’ or shelter 
lor us to sleep in. about forty yards 
from the ed^ of the pool of water. 
We been greatly tioubled with 
lions in the course of our long tramp, 
and only on the previous night had 
very nearly been attacked by them, 
which made me nervous, cs^iecially 
in my weak state. Just as we had 
finished the skerm, or rather some¬ 
thing which did duty for one, 
Mashune and I lieard a shot, appa- 
icntly fired about a mile away. 

“ ■ Hark to it! ’ sung out Mashune 
in Zulu, more, I fancy, by way of 
keeping his si'int-s up than for any 
other reason—for he was a sort of 
black Mark Taplcy, and very cheer¬ 
ful under difficulties. ' Hark to the 
wonderful sound with which the 
“ JIaboona ” [the Uoers] shook onr 
fathers to tlie ground at the battle 
of the Blood Ki\er. \Vc arc hungry 
now, my father; out stomachs arc 
small and wttlicved up like a dried 
ox’s paunch, but they will soon bo 
full of good meat. Hans i^ .a 
Hottentot, and an " umfagozan ” 
[that is, a low fellowj. hut he shoots 
straight—ah ! he certainly shoots 
straight. Be of a good iicart, my 
father, there will soon be meat upon 
the fire, and lyc shall rise up men.’ 

“ And so he went on talking 
nonsense till I told him to stop, 
liecause he made ray head ache 
with his emjily words” 

" .Shortly alter wc heard the .shot 
the sun sank in his red .splendour, 
and there fell upon eartli and skv the 
great hush of the Afrieuii ". ildet ue.ss. 
Ibe lions werre not up as yet—they 
would probably wait for the moon— 
and the birds and beasts ‘ ere all at 
rest. I cannot deseribc lia: inten.-,ily 
of the quiet of the night : u> nic in 
my weak state, .-ind fretting as I 
was oyer thc*non-ietr.ru of the 


Hottentot Hans, it seemed almost 
ominous—as though Nature were 
hrooiling over some tragedy which 
was being enacted in lici sight. ' 

‘‘ It was quiet—quiet as death, 
and lonely as the grave. 

" ' Mashune,’ I said at last. 

■ where is Han-s ? My heart is 
heavy for him.’ 

" ‘ Nay. my fat'hcr, I know not; 
mayhap he is weary, and sleeps, or 
mayhap he has lo.st his way.’ 

“ ‘ Mashune, art thou a boy to tailk 
folly to me ? ’ I answered. ‘ Tell me, 
in all the years thou hast hunted by 
my .side, didst thou ever know a 
Hottentot to lose his path or to 
sleep upon tli# way to camp ? ’ 

■- ‘ Nay. Macumazahn ’ (that, 
ladies, is my native name, anel 
means the man who ‘ gets up by 
night,’ or who ‘ is always awake’), 

‘ I know not •where he is.’ 

“ BA though we talked thus, we 
neither of us liked to hint at vrhat 
was in both our minds, namely, 
that misfortune had overiakcn the 
poor Hottentot. 

i' ■ Mashune,’ T said at last, ‘ go 
down to the water and bring me 
of those green herb» thjt grow 
there. 1 am hungered, and must ^t 
something.’ ^ 

" ' Nay, my f.athcr : surc’y the 
ghosts are there; they ciuie out 
of the wafer at night, and sit upon 
the banks to dft- themselves. 
Isanusi* told A me.' 

“ Mashune w-as. I think, one ol the 
bravest men I ever knew in the 
zl.iytinie, biitriic had a more than 
cii iltsed dread of the supernatural. 

" ‘ -Alust 1 go myself, thou loifi ? ' 

1 ,said.,stcraiy. 

Kay, Ma.cuiTiiizahn, if thy 
hc.irt yearns for strange thin;,- like 
a sick woman, 1 go, even 
ghosts dc\-or.r me..’ 

■'.And aciordlTgriy he went, aed 
soon retuincil wul; a largo bundle of 
wale;- i r,l which I ;itc g.'ccdiK\ 

■ ..'.rt thou not hungry ? ’ 1 

•/saiiao, wdi.h-liiider. 
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a!>kod the great Zulu presently, 
as he sat eyeing me eating. 

. " ‘ Never was I hungrier, my 
father.’ 

“ ‘ Then eat,’ and I pointed to 
the watercresses. 

“ ‘ Nay, Macumazahn, I Cannot 
eat those heil>s.’ 

If thou dost not eat thou 
wilt .starve : eat, Mashnne." 

“ He stared at the watcrcrosscs 
doiibtfully for a while, and at last 
seized a handful and crammed them 
into his mouth, crying out as he 
did so, ‘ Oh, why was I born tliat I 
should live to feed on green weeds 
like an ox ? Surely if my mother 
could have known it she would have 
killed me when I was born! ’ And so 
he went on lamenting between each 
fistful <jf watercresses till all were 
finished, when he declared'that he 
was full indeed of stuff, but^t lay 
very cold oii his stomach, ‘ like snow 
upoii a Ill >urttaiii.’ .\t any other 
time I shnulJ have laughed, for it 
must be ati iiitlod he had a ludi¬ 
crous way of putting things. Zulus 
do not like green food. • 

" Just Lifu j Mastmne had finished 
his, watercress, wc heard the loud 
■ -^oof, woof ! ’ of a lion, who was 
»:vidcntly promenading much ne-arer 
ti. our lit tle-sUiTui than was pleasant, 
fiideetd, >>:. looking into the dark- 
',j^...ss and liste'r.i ig ijjte-ntly, I could 
h< ai his snoring breijth, anil catch 
tho light of his great yellow eyes. 
We shoaled loadiy, and .Vlashunc 
threw some slicks on the fire to 
frighten him, which apparently had 
the ^esired cflcct. for vve saw no 
more of him for a while. 

” Ju.st after we had had thia fright 
from tli.e lion the moon rose in her 
fuile.'d splendour, ilii owing a robe of 
.silvrw light over all, the earth. I 
have rarely .seen a jnorc beautiful 
Hioonrise. 1 remember that sitting 
in the ske ru I could with ease read 
faint pencil note in my pocket -book. 
As soon as the moon v up game 
Jxtgan to trek down to the, water 
just below us. -I could, from where 


I sat, see all sorts^of tliem passing 
along a little ridge that ran to our 
right, on their way to the drinking 
place. Indeed, one buck—a largo 
eland—came within tw'cnty yards of 
the skerm, and stood at gaze, star¬ 
ing at it suspiciously, his beautiful 
head and twisted horns standing out 
clc: rly against the sky. I had, I 
recollect, every mind to have a pull 
at him on the chance of jiroi iding 
ourselves with a good sujiply of beef; 
but remembering that we had but 
two cartridges left, and the e,xtrcme 
uncertainty of a shot by moonlight, 
I at length decided to refrain. Tlie 
eland presently moved on to the 
water, and a minute or two after¬ 
wards there arose a great sound of 
splashing, followed by the quick 
fall of galloping hoofs. 

■’ ‘ ’^’hat’s that, Mashunc ? ’ I 
asked. 

“ ‘ Tliat dam’ lion; buck smell 
him,’ replied the Zulu in Kngli.sh, 
of wliich he had a very sujicrlic.ial 
knowledge. • 

“ Scarcely wore the words cut of 
his mouth before wc heard a sort 
of w'hinc over tlie other side of the 
jiool. which was instantly answered 
by a loud coughing roar close to us. 

“ * Hy Jove ! ’ I said. ‘ there are 
two of tiiem. They have lost the 
buck ; we must look out they 
don’t catch us.’ .'Vnd again we made 
up the fire, and* shouted, with the 
result that the lions moi’cd olf. 

" ■ Maslnine,’ I s.aid, ‘ do yon 
watch till the moon gets over that 
tree, when it will be the middle of 
the night. Then wake rue. \V,atch 
well. now, or the lions will be picking, 
those worthlMs bones of yours licforc 
you are three iiours older. 1 must 
rest a little, or I shall die.” 

" ' Koos ! ’ (chief), answered the 
Zulu. ■ Sleep, my father, sleep in 
pence ; my eyes shall be open as 
the stars; and like the stars shall 
watch over you.’ 

" Although I was so weak, I 
could riot at once follow his poetical 
advice. To begin with, my head 
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ached with fever, and I was torn 
with anxiety as to the fate of the 
Hottentot Hans, and. indeed, as 
to our own fate, left with sore feet, 
empty stomach;., and two cartridges, 
to find our way to Bamangwato, 
forty miles oil. Then the mere sensa¬ 
tion of'luiowin^ that there arc one 
or more hungry lions prowiinground 
you somewhere in the dark is dis¬ 
quieting, however well one may be 
used to it, and, by keeping the 
attention on the stretch, tends to 
prevent one from sleeping. In addi¬ 
tion to all these, troubles, too, I was, 
1 renicmbor, seized with a dreadful 
longing for a pij)c of tobacco, whereas, 
under the eircuin.stnnces. I might 
as well have hnigod tor the moon. 

“ .\t la.st, however. I fell into an 
uneasy sleep as full of bad dreams as a 
rickly pear i, <)f points, one of'which, 
recollect, was that 1 '.'. as setting my 
naked foot upon a cobra which rose 
upon its tail and hissed my name. 
‘Alacumazahn,' intoiny car. Indeed, 
the cobra hissed with such per¬ 
sistency that at last I roused myself. 

“ ■ MacHuiasnhn, nansia. nansia !' 
(there, there!) whisjtered Ma.shune’s 
voice inti.i my drowsy cars, Kai.sing 
myself, I opened my eyes, and 1 saw 
Mashune kneeling by my side and 
pointing towarils llte water. Fol¬ 
lowing the line of his outstretched 
hand, my eyes fell upen a siglit that 
made jue jump, edd Imntcr as 1 was 
even in those days, .'\bout twenty 
paces from the litlh! skerm was ;i 
large ant-hcaj). and on the summit 
of the ant-hcaj), her huir feet rather 
close together, so as to find standing 
space, stocKl the massivt; form of a big 
lioness. Her head was towards the 
.skenn. and in the bright moonlight 
1 saw her lower it and licit Iv'i paws. 

“ Mashune thrust tin Martini rifle 
into my hands. \vt i.sj>eriug that it 
wds loaded. 1 lifted it and covered 
the lionc.ss, but found Uiat even in 
that light I could not make out the 
foresight of 1 lie Martini. .As it would 
be madueuss ip lire without doing so. 
for the result w'ould probably bo that 


I should wound the lioness, if. ia- 
deed, I did not miss her altogether. 
I lowered the rifle, and, hastily tear¬ 
ing a fragment of paper from ope of 
the leaves’of my pocket-book, which 
I had been consulting just before 
I went to sleep, I priKCcded to fix 
it on to the front sight. But all 
this took a little time, and b(^ore 
the paper wassatisfactorily arranged, 
Mashune again gripped mo by the 
arm, and pointed to a dark heap 
under the shade of a small mimosa 
tree which grew not more than ten 
paces from the skerm. 

“ ‘ Well, what is it ? ’ I whispered. 
‘ I can sec nothing.’ 

’’' Itis another, lion,’ he answered. 

“ ‘ Nonsense! Thy heart i.s dead 
with fear, thou scest double ’ ; and 
I bent forward over the Cflgc of the 
surrounding fence, and stared at the 
heap. ‘ 

” Kv-cn as I said the words, the 
dark mass rose and stalked out into 
the moonlight. It was .a niagniticcnt 
black-maned lion, one of the largest 
I had ever seen. 'When he liad gone 
two or three steps he cauglit sight of 
me, halted, and .stood there gazing 
straight towards us—he wps so clo.se 
that 1 could see the firelight’'ce- 
Hcctcd in liLs wicked, greenish e/es, 

“ ‘ Shoot, shoot ! ' said Mashune, 

' The devil is corning—he is going 
to spring ! ' ^ 

” 1 raised the rifle, and got the WTi. 
of paper on the foresight, straight on 
to a little patch of white luiir ju.'-t 
where the throat is set into tlic chest 
and shouldcft. -As 1 did so. the lion 
glanced back over his .shoulder, e.s, 
according to my cxp'.-rience. ^ lion 
pearly always does before be springs. 
Then he dropped his body .a Utile, 
and I saw his big paws sp:- ad out 
upon tlie ground as he put h'.'iSg’iglit 
on them to gafher purchase. In haste 
I pressed tlio trigger of thcMaitiui; 
and not an inUaiit too soon, for. ris 
I did so. he wa'- in the act of .spi iiy*.- 
ing. The reix.rt of lire rifle rang out 
sh.irpand clearon the inlon.se sileturc 
of the night, and iit,another sccoa.^ 
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the great brute had landed on his 
head within four feet of us. and, 
^ rolling over and over ^towards us, 
was sending the bushes which com¬ 
posed our little fence flying with 
convulsive strokes of his great paws. 
VVe sprang out of the other side of 
the ‘ skerm,’ and he rolled on to it 
a»d into it. and then right through 
the fire. Next he raised himself and 
.sat upon his haunches like a great 
dog, and began to roar. Heavens ! 
how he roared ! 1 ndver heanl any¬ 
thing like it before or since. He kept 
filling his lungs with air, and then 
emitting it in the most heart-shaking 
volumes of sound. Suddenly, in the 
middle of one of the loudest roars, 
he rolled over ou to his side and lay 
still, and 1 knew that he was dead. 
A lion generally dies upon his sid<\ 

“ With a sigh of rcljt f 1 looked uji 
towards his mate ipion the aijt-lieap. 
She was standing there apparently 
petrilied with astonishment, looking 
over her shoulder, and lashing her 
tail; but to our intense joy, when 
the dying beast cea.scd roaring, si 
turned, and. with one enormtuis 
bound, vanished into the ni,ght. 

Th^ii we advanced cautiou.slyto- 
■.vards the prostrate brute, Mashune 
droning an improvised Zulu song as 
lie went, about bow Macumazahn, 
the hunter of hunters, whose eyes arc 
.open by night well as by day, 
jiiit his hand down tljc lion’s stomach 
when it came to devour him and 
pulled out his heart by the roots, 
elc., etc... by way of expressing his 
satisfaction, in his hyperbolical Zulu 
W'ay. at the turn events hail taken. 

"There was no need for caution ; 
the lion was as dead as though .he 
h.id already been si iiffed with st*aw. 
The Marl ini bullet had entered within 
aia.Hich of the while spot I had aimed 
at, and travelled riglit through him, 
„passing out at the right buttock, 
near the root ot the tail. The Martini 
has wonderful driving ixiwcr, though 
thvi shock it gives to the system 
, is, comparatively speaking, slight, 
owing to the smallness of the hole 


it makes. But fortunately the Kon 
is an easy beast to kill. 

“ I passed the rest of that night 
in a profound slumber, my head 
reposing upon ihe deceased lion’s 
flank, a position tiiat had, 1 thought, 
a beautiful touch of irony about it, 
though the smell of his singed hair 
was](lisagreeable. When I woke again 
the. faint primrose lights of dawn 
•were flushing in the eastern sky. For 
a moment 1 could not understand 
the chill sense of anxiety that lay 
like a lump of ice at my heart, till 
the feel and smell of the skin of the 
ilcati lion beneath my head recalled 
the circumstances in which wc weie 
jilaced. I rose, and eagerly looked 
round to see if I could discover any 
signs of Hans, who. if lie had e.scaped 
accid^i'in, woiikl surely return to us 
at dawn, but there weren one. Then 
hoilO grew faint, and I lell that it 
was not well with the pour tellow. 
Setting Maslmne to build up the fire, 
1 hastily removed the liiilc from the 
flank of the lion, which was indeed 
a splendid beast, and cutting off 
some lump.s of flesh, wc toasted and 
ate theni greedily. ],ions’ flesh, 
strange rus it may seem, is very 
good eating, and tastes more like 
vo.'d than anything else. 

“ By the time that we had finished 
our mtah-necdcii nicjil the sun was 
getting up, and after a drink of 
water and a wash at the pool we 
started to try and find Hans, leaving 
the (lead lion to the tender mercies 
of the hjccnas, liolli .Mashunc and 
myself were, by constant practice, 
pretty good hands at tracking, and 
we had not much difficulty in fol¬ 
lowing the Hottentot's spoor, faint 
as it teas. We had gone on in this 
w ay for half an hour or so, and were, 
perhaps, a mile or more from the site 
of out camping-place, when we dis¬ 
covered the spoor of a solitary bull 
buffalo mixed up with the spoor of 
Halts, .and av^’ce from various 

indications, to make oat that he had 
been tracking the bullaio. Ai length 
wc reached a little glade in' wliich 
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there grew a stunted old mimosa 
thorn, with a peculiar and ovcrhang- 
inp formation of root, under which a 
porcupine, or an ant-bear, or some 
such animal, had hollowed out a 
wide-lipped hole. About ten cr 
fifteen paces from this torn tree 
there was a thick patch of bush. 

" ‘ See, Macumazahn, see ! ’ said 
Mashune, excitedly, as we drew near 
the thorn; ‘ the buffalo has ch,argcd • 
him. l.ook, here he stood to lire at 
him ; see how firmly he, planted his 
feet upon the earth: there istlie mark 
of his crooked foe (Hans had one 
bent toe), l .ook I here the bull came 
like a boulder down the hill, his hoof.s 
turning up the earth like a hoc. 
Hans had hit him: he bled as he 
came; there arc the blood-spots. 
It is all written doiin there, my 
father—there upon the eartli.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I 8{iid ; ‘ yes ; but where 
is Hans ? ' 

“ F.vcn as I s;ticl it Mashunc 
clntchcd my arm, and pointed to 
thci.slunted thorn just by us. Keen 
now, gentlemen, it makes me feel 
sick when I tliink of what 1 saw. 

■’ For fixed in a stout fork of the 
tree some eight feet from tfie ground 
was Hans himself, nr rather his dead 
body, evidently tossed there by the 
furious buffalo. One log was twisted 
round the fork, probably in a dying 
eonvulsio’.i. In the side, just beneath 
the ribs, was a great hole, from 
which the entrails protruded. Kut 
this was not all. The other leg hung 
down to within five feet of the 
ground. The .skin and most of the 
flesli were gone from it. h'or a moment 
wc stood aghast, and gazed at tliis 
horrifying siglit. Tlion I Hndcr.-.lootl 
what had hapiK'ned. The buffalo, 
with that devilish cruelty which di =- 
tingiii.shcs the animal.afler Ills enemy 
was dead, fuid stood underneath his 
bo<ly, !ind licked tfie flesh off the 
pendant leg with his filc-like tongue. 
1 had heard of siicli a filing before, 
but hail always treated tlio stories as 
hunters’ yamsbut I had no doubt 
about it now. I'oor Hans’ skeleton 


foot and ankle were art ample, 
proof. ' 

” We stood aghast under the tree, 
and stared and stared at thLs awful 
sight', rvhen suddenly our cogitations 
were interrupted in a painful manner. 
The thick bush about fifteen paces 
off burst asunder with a crashing 
sound, and, uttering a scries of fero¬ 
cious pig-like grunts, the bull buffalo 
himself came charging out straight 
at us. Even as he came I saw the 
blood mark on his side where }X)or 
Hans’ bullet had .struck him, and 
also, as is often the case with parti¬ 
cularly savage hufialoes, that his 
flanks had recently been terribly 
lorn in an cnctfuntcr with a lion. 

” On he came, his head well up {.a 
buffalo does not generally lower his 
head till he does so to strike); those 
great blac k horns—as I look at them 
before nie, gentlemen, I seem to see 
Ihcni coiiiing charging at me as I did 
ten years ago—silhouetted against 
the.green bush behind—on, on ! 

’’With a shout Masliunc bolted off 
sideways towards the bush. 1 had 
instinctively lifted my eight-bore, 
which I hail in my liand. It would 
have been uscles,s to 'fire ..at t!ie 
buffalo’s licad, for the dense horns 
must have turned the bnllot; but .fs 
Mashune bolted, the bull slewed a 
little, with the momentary idea of 
following him, a,nd as this gave me 
a ghost of a cliahec, I let . drive nn^ 
only cartridge a'l his shoulder.' The 
bullet struck the .shoulder-blade and 
smashed it up, and then travelled 
on under the' skin into his flank ; 
hut it did not stop him, though for 
a second he staggered. 

‘‘ Throwing myself on to the 
grotwid with the energy of despair, I 
rolled undcj the shelter of the- pro¬ 
jecting root of the thorn, eriftKi;-ng 
myscU as far into the mouth of the 
ant-bear hole .as 1 could. In a single 
instant the buffalo was after nie. 
Kneeling down on his uninjured 
knee—for one leg. that of which I 
had broken the slionldcr, was swing¬ 
ing helplessly to and fro—he set to 
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work to try and hook me out of the 
hole with his crooked hom. At first 
he struck at me furiously, and it 
•was one of the blows against the 
base of the tree which splintered the 
tip of the horn in the way that you 
see. Then he grew more cunning, 
and pushing his head as far under 
the root as possible, made long, 
sdhicircular sweeps at me, grunting 
furiously and blowing saliva and 
hot steamy breath all over me. I 
was just out of reach of the horn, 
though every stroke, by widening 
the hole and making more room for 
his head, brought it closer to me. btjt 
every norv and again I received 
heavy blow.s in th<vribs from his 
muzzle. Feeling that 1 wa.s being 
knocked silly, I made an effort, ami 
seizing bis rough tongue, whicli was 
hanging front Ids jaws, 1 tw isted it 
witit all my force. Tire great bride 
bellowed with pain and lurt. ami 
jerked himself backwards so strongly 
tliat he dragged me some inelies 
forward to the mouth of tlic hole, 
and again made a sweep at me. 
catching me thi.s time round the 
shouUler-joinf in the hook ofhis horn. 

“ I felt t!';it it was all up now. 
and begdn to liolloa. 

" ■ He has got me 1 ’ 1 shouted 
in morlal terror. ‘ CwtiM, Mushune, 
awana ! ' (‘ Stair, Masiuinc, st.ib I ’) 
“fine lioist of tlic great head, and 
•'jt of the hole I cdnic like a peri¬ 
winkle out of his shell. But even as 
1 did .so I caught sight of Mashunc’s 
stalwart form advancing with his 
bangwan, or broad stabbing assegai, 
rai.scd above his head. In anotltcr 
quaricr of a second I had fallen 
from the horn, and heard the blow 
of the spear, followed by the intlc- 
scribable sound of steel shearing its 
way tt'rough flesh. I had fallen on 
rQy-*T)ack, and, looking up, I saw 
that the gallant M.-isl.une had driven 
Ibe a.s.scgai a foot or more into 
the carcass of the buffalo, and was 
tutniiig to fly. 


" Alas, it wa-s too late ! Bellowing 
madly, and spouting blootl from 
mouth and nostrils,, the devilish 
brute was on him, and had thrown’ 
him high like a feather, and then 
gored him twice as he lay. - I 
struggled up with some wild idea 
of affording help, but before I had 
gone a step the buffalo gave one 
long sighing bellow, and rolled over 
dead by the side of his victim. 

“ Mashunc was still living, but a 
single glance at him told mo that his 
hour had come. Tlie bullalo’s horn 
had driven a great hole in his riglit 
lung, and inflitled other injuries'.' 

“ J knelt <lown beside him in the 
uttermost ibstress, and look his hand. 

" ‘ Is he dc.ad, Macumazalin ? ’ 
he whispered. ‘ My eyes arc blind ; 
i cannot sec.’ 

■■ ‘ Ves, he is dead.’ 

“'Did tlic black devil huit 
thee, Macumazahn '/ ’ 

“ ‘ No. my poor fellow, I am not 
much hurt.’ 

“ ‘ Ow ! I am glad I ’ 

“ Then came a long silence, 
broken only by the .sound of Itie 
air whistling through tlic liolc in 
ins lung as he brcatlied. 

“ ‘ Macumazahn, art thou there ? 

1 cannot feel thee.’ 

“ ' I am here, Mashune.’ 

“ ‘ I die, Macumazahn—the world 
flics round and round. 1 go—J go out 
into the dark ! Surely, my iatlwr, 
at times in days toconie—thou wilt 
think of Mashune who stood by tliy 
side—when tliou killest ri-'pliants, 

as we used—as we used-’ 

“ They were ids last words, his 
brave spirit passed with them. I 
ciraggod his body to the liole under 
the tree, and pushed it in, placing 
his broad assegai by him, according 
to the custom of his people, that he 
might not go defenceless on his long 
journey ; and then, ladies—I am 
not a.shamed to confess—I 'Stood 
alone tl.crc before it, and wept like 
a •woman.’’ 
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, TUB INTEREST ON TEN SHILI.INGS 


Most of you will have heard of 
Allan Quatenaaln. who was one of 
the party that discovered King 
iiolomon's Minds soma little time 
ago, and who afterwards came to 
live in England "near his friend, 
Sir Henry Curtis, He ,went back 
to the wilderness agtsin, as these 
old hunters almost invitfiably do, 
on one pretext or another.* They 
cannot endure civilisation for very 
long, its noise and racket and the 
omnipresence of broad - clothed 
liumanity proving nifu-c trying to 
tlicir nerves than llie dangers of 
Ihc desert. I think that they feci 
lonely her,- for it is a fact that is 
too little iiiidcrstowd. though it has 
often been itatert. liu.t tlicr# Ls nQ 
loneliness lilte the loneliness ol 
crowds, espeoi.slly to those who are 
unaccustomed to them. Wluit is 
there in the world.” old Qnatcrmain 
■W’Oiild say. ” so ilesolatc as to stand 
in the streets of a great city and 
listen totlie footsteps falling, falling, 
multitudinous as the rain, and watcli 
the white line of f.ie.es .as tlicy liurry 
past, you knou' not whence, you 
know not whither ? 'I'hey come 
.and go. their eyes meet voiir.s with 
a cold stare, for ;i moment their 
fcatutas are written on yrn-r 
mind, and thou they are gone for 
ever. Vou will' never see them 
again : they will never see you 
ag.lin : they come up out of the 
unknown, and presently they once 
more vanish into the unknown, 
taking their .secrets with them. 
Yes, that is loneliness pure and 
undcfiled ; but to one. who knows, 
and ioves it. the wiMorncss is not 
lonely, because the spirit of nature 
is ever there to keep tire waticl''rer 
company. lie linds roinpaiiions 

’This of coiir.s' w IS \,iiueii l)''l.i'; Mr. 
OiialmviAin's areoiiin o* tin siIveiiniTOS in 
the neivl\'.,ljsi''>v<''re(l (siutitrv oi /luV.sKtis 
of hiiiis"lf, i'ir Ih'iiiy Curtis, stui Csipf. 
jolm hurt neer. leceivcd m 

-Ilturpu. 


in the winds—the sunny streaius 
babble like Nature’s children at 
his feet; high above him, in. the 
purple sunset, are domes and 
minarets and palace^, such as no 
mortal man has built, in and out 
of whose flaming doors the angeE of 
the sun seem to move continually. 
And there, too, is the wild game, 
following its feeding - grounds in 
great armies, with the springbok 
thrown out before for skirmishers ; 
then rank upon rank of long-faced 
bicsbock, marcliing and wheeling 
like infantry » and last the shining 
troops of quagga, and the fiercc- 
oyed .shaggy' viidcrbecste to take, 
as it were, the place of the cosstick 
host that hangs upon an army's 
flanks. • 

“Oh. no,” he would say, “the 
wilderness is not lonely, for, my 
boy, remember that the further 
you get from man, the ne.arer you 
grow to GckI,” ;ind though this is a 
salving tliat might well be dis¬ 
puted, it is one 1 am sure that any¬ 
body will ea.sily understand who 
has watched the sun rise and *set 
on the liiiiitlcss desert plains, and 
seen the thnnder chariots of the 
clouds roll in majesty across the 
depths of unfathomable sky. 

Well, at any’i'atc, he went baaH 
again, and now for many months 
1 liavc lieard nothing at all of him, 
;ind, to be frank, I greatly doubt 
if anybody will ever hear of him 
again. I fear that the wilderness 
that has for so many years betm a 
mother to him, will now also prove 
hfs grave and the grave of tho-.c 
who accompanied him, fijr the 
qtiest upon which ire andvthcy 
have started is a wild one indeed. 

But while hc’^vas in England for 
those three years or so betet-eon 
Ins rottirn from thc.succciisful di;- 
eovery of the wise king's buried 
treasures, and the death of his only 
son, I saw :i great deal of old Allan* 
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Quatcrmairf. I had known him 
years before in AMca,>and after he 
came home, whenever I had nothing 
better to do, I used to run np to 
Yorkshire and stay v Uh him, and 
in this way ll at one time and 
another heard many of the incidents 
of his past life, and most curious 
sornc^if them were. No man can 
pass all those years following the 
rough existence of an elephant 
hunter without meeting with many 
strange adventures, and of these 
in one way and another old Quatcr- 
inain has certainly seen his share. 
Well, the story that I am going to 
tell you in the followiim pages is 
one of the more recent of these 
adventures, though I forget the 
exact year in which it hapi)cncd. 
At any rate I know that it was the 
only trip Hi)on which hc^ took his 
sou Harry (who is since dead) uiitli 
him, and that Harry was then 
about fourteen. And now for the 
slorj'. which I will repeat, as 
nearly .as I can, in the words in 
which Hunter Quatermaiu told it to 
me one night in the old ojik-panelled 
\cstibule of his l.ouse in Yorkshire. 
We wei;e talkingtibout gold-mining. 

“ Gold-mining ! ” he broke in ; 
“ ah ! yes, 1 once went gold-mining 
at Ihlgrims’ Kesl in the Transvaal, 
and it was after that that we had 
the business about Jkn-Jim and 
the iSuis. Do you know Pilgrims' 
Host Well, it is, or was, one of 
the queerest little jdaces you ever 
•saw. Tlic town itself was jjilched 
in a stony valley, with mountains 
ail about it, and in the middle t>t 
.'-iich scenciy as one docs not often 
tl»c chance of seeing. Mahy 
and many is the tinlc that I have, 
thrown down my pick and shovel 
in disg^-., clambered out of my 
claim, and walked a .couple of 
rniles; or so to the top of some hill. 
Then 1 would lie down in the 
grass and look out erver the glorious 
stretch of country — the smiling 
vullevs, the great mountains 
toucTiisd with gold!—real gold of 

A.W. 


the sunset, and clothed in sweeping 
robes of btish, ainTd'stete iiitb the 
aepths of fhe perfect sky abri'rc ; 
yes, and thank Hea\’en X had got 
away from the cursing and the 
coarse jbkes of the miners, and 
the voices of those Basutu Kaffirs 
as they toiled in the sun, the 
memory of which is with me yet. 

“ Well, for some months I dug 
away patiently at my claim, till 
the very sight of a pick or of a 
washing-trough became hateful to 
me. A hundred times a day I 
lamented my own folly in having 
invested eight hundred pounds, 
which was about all that j wets 
worth at the time, iu this gold¬ 
mining. But like other better 
people before me, I had Ijccu 
bitten by the gold bug, and uow 
was forced to take the conse¬ 
quences. I boug/-. a cl.iim out of 
which a man lied made a fortune— 
live or six thousand pountls at 
least—as I thought, very cheap ; ^ 
that i.s, T gave him five hundred 
pounds down for it. It was all 
• that. I had made by a very rough 
year’s elephant hunting beyond the 
Zambesi, and I sighed deeply and 
prophetically when I saw my 
successAil friend, who was a 
Yankee, sw’ccp up the roll of 
Standjird Bank notes with the 
lordly air of the man who has 
made his fortune, and cram them 
into his breeches pocket, ‘ Well',' 

I said to him—the happy vendor 

.‘ it is a niagnihccnt property, 

and 1 only hope th.at my luck will 
be :is good as yours has been.’ 

“ He smiled ; to my excited 
•nerves it seemed that he smiled 
ominously, as ho answered mo in a 
peculiar Yankee drawl: ‘ 1 gucs.;. 
stranger, as I ain’t the one t.!> 
make a man quarrel with his food, • 
more especial when llioi-o aia’r 
no more going of the rounds ; and 
as for that there claim, well, she'.s 
been a good nigger to me ; but 
between you and me, stranger, 

. speaking man to man, now lluiL 
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there ain’t any filthy lucre between us 
to obscure the features of the truth, 
1 guess she's about worked out! ’ 

•' I gasped ; the fellow’s effrontery 
took the breath out of me. . Only 
five minutes before he hud been 
Swearing by all his gods—and they 
appeared to be numerous and 
mixed—that there were half a 
do 2 cn fortunes left in the claim, 
and that he W'as only giving it up 
because he was downright weary 
of .shovelling the gold out. 

“ ‘ Don’t look so vexed, stranger,’ 
went on my tormentor : ‘ perhaps 
there is some shine in the old girl 
yet; anyway, you arc a downright 
good fellow, you are, therefore 
you will, I guess, have a real A i 
opportunity of working on the 
feelings of I'ortune. Anyway, it 
will bring the muscle np ui'wn your 
arm. for the stuff is uncommon 
stiff, and, what is more, you will 
in the course of a year earn a sight 
more than two thousand dollars 
in value of experience.’ 

■■ Then he went just in time, for in 
another moment I should have gone 
lor him, and I saw his face no more. 

“ Well, 1 sot to work on the old 
claim with my boy Harry and half 
a dozen Kaffirs to help me,'which, 
seeing that 1 had put nearly all 
my worldly wealth into it, wa.s the 
least that I could do. And wc 
worked—my word, wc did work!— 
early and late we went at it. but 
never a bit of gold did wc sec ; no, 
r.ot even a nugget large enough to 
make a scarf-i)in out of. The 
American gentleman had secured 
it all .and left us the sweepings. 

■' For three months this went on, . 
till at last I had paid away all, 
or very near all, that was left of 
I'v.T little capital in wages and food 
for the Kaffirs and ourselves. When 
I tell you that Doer meal was 
sometimes as hjgh as four pounds 
a bag, you will understand that it 
did not ^kc long to run through 
.our banking account. 
f ‘‘At last the crisis came. One 


Saturday night I hatf pa. 1 4he 
men as usual, and brought a muid 
of mealie meal at sixty shillings 
for them to fill themselves wifli, 
and then I went with my boy 
Harry and sat on the edge of the 
great hole that wg had dug in 
the hillside, and which in bitter 
mockery we had named Eldigadp. 
There we sat in the moonlight with 
our feet over the edge of the 
claim, and were melancholy enough 
for -anything. Presently I pulled 
out my purse and emptied its 
contents into my hand. There was 
a half-sovereign, two florins, nine- 
pence in silver, no copjxirs—for 
copper practically does not cir¬ 
culate in South Africa, which is 
one of the tilings that make living 
so dear there — in all exactly 
fourteen and ninepcncc. 

There, Harry, my boy ! ’ I 
said, ‘ that is the sum total of our 
worldly wealth; that hole has 
swallowed all the rest.’ 

“ ‘ By George ! ’ said Master 
Harry; ‘ 1 s.T.y, father, you and 
' I shall have to let ourselves out to 
work with the Kaffirs and live on 
mealie pap,’ and'he'sniggered.at his 
unpleasant little joke. 

“ But I was in no mood for 
joking, for it is not a merry tiling 
to dig like anything for months 
and be conyplctcly ruined in the 
process, especially if you lua^pen 
to dislike digging, and consequently 
1 rc-sented Harry’s light-hcartedness. 

" ‘ Be quiet, boy ! ’ I said, raising 
my hand as though to give him a 
cuff, with the result that the half- 
sovereign slipped out of it tind fell 
intfi the gulf below. 

“ ‘ Ob, bother,’ said I, ‘ it’s gone.’ 

" ‘ There, dad,’ said Harry, 

■ that’s what comes of !ct>i 4 j,g your 
angry passjpns rise; now we arc 
down to four and nine.’ *" 

“ I made no answer to tfiesc 
words of wisdom, but scrambled 
down the steep sides of the claim, 
followed by Harry, to hunt for my 
little all. Well, we hunted, and’we 
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Iju^ jed, -but the moonlight is an 
uncertain thing to look for half- 
sovereigns by, and there was some 
iloose soil about, for the Kaffirs had 
knocked off working at this very 
spot a eeuplc of hours before. I 
took a pick and raked away the 
clods of-earth witli it. in the hope 
of finding the coin ; but all in vain. 
‘Af last in sheer annoyance I struck 
the sharp end of the pickaxe down 
into the soil, which was of a very 
hard nature. To my astonishment 
it sunk in right up to the haft. 

“ ‘ Why, Harry,’ I said. ‘ this 
ground must have been disturbed ! ' 
“ ‘ I don’t tliink so, father.’ he an¬ 
swered ; ‘ but we will s»on see. ’ and he 
began to shovel out the soil with his 
hands. ‘ Oh.’ he said, presently, ‘ it’s 
only some old stones; the pick has 
gonedown between them—look! ’ and 
he began to pull at one^>f the stones. 

" ‘ I say, dad',’ he said, presently, 
almost in a whisper, ‘ it’s precious 
heavy—feel it! ’—and he rose and 
gave me a round, brownish lump 
about the size of a very large apple, 
uhich he was holding in both Ij’® 
hands. 1 took it curiously and held 
it up to tl’.c light. It tt'as.vcty heavy. 
The moonlight fell upon its rough 
and filth-encrusted surface, and as 
I looked, curious little thrills of 
excitement began to pass through 
me. But I could not be sure. 

‘ Give me your Knife, Harry,’ I 
said. 

■' He did so, and resting the brown 
stone on my knee I scratched at its 
surface. Great Heavens.it was soft! 

" Another second and the secret 
was «ut. \Vc had found a great 
rugget of pure gold, four pounds of 
it or more. ‘It’s gold, lad,’ f sairf; 

‘ it’s gold, or I’m a Dutchman ! ’ 
“H'.rry, with his eyes starting 
outfbf his head, glared down at the 
gleaming yellow scratch that I had 
ihadc upion the virgin metal, and 
then burst out into yell upon yell of 
exultation, whicli went ringing away 
across the silent claims like the 
shrieks of somel^y being murdered. 


“ ‘ Be quiet! ’ I said ; ‘ do you 
.want every thief on the fields after 
you ? ’ 

Scarcely were the words out of 
my mouth when 1 heard a stealthy 
footstep approaching, I promptly 
put the big nugget down and sat oa 
it, and uncommonly hard it was. 
As I did so I saw a lean dark face 
poked over the edge of the claim 
and a pair of beady eyes searching 
us out. I knew the face—it belonged 
to a man of very bad character 
known as Handspike Tom, who had, 
I understoorl, been so named at the 
Diamond Fields because be had 
murdered liis mate wiftr a handspike. 
He was now no doubt mrowling 
about like a human hyana to see 
what he could steal. 

“ ‘ Is that you, 'Unler Qu-atcr- 
main ? ’ he said. 

‘“Yes, it’s I, Mr. Tom.’ 1 
answered, politely. 

" ‘ And what-might all that there 
yelling be ? ’ he asked. ‘ I was 
walking along, a-taking of the 
evening air and a*thinking on the 
stars, w'hen I ’cars 'owl after ’owl.’ 

“ ■ Well, Mr. Tom,’ I answered, 
‘ that is not to be wondered at, 
seeing that like yourself they are 
uoct.urnal birds.’ 

“ ‘ ’Owl after 'owl! ’ he rej>eated. 
sternly, taking no notice of my 
interpretation, ‘ and I stops and 
says, “ That’s murder," and I 
listens again and thinks. ’’ No. it 
ain’t, that 'owl is the ’owl of 
licxultation; someone’s been and 
got his fingers into a gummy yeller 
pot, I’ll swear, and gone off ’is ’ead 
in the sucking of them.’’ Now, 
'Unter Quatermain, is 1 right—is it 
nuggets ? Oh. lor ! ’ and he smacked 
his lips audibly—‘ great big yellow 
boys—is it them that you have 
just been and tumbled across ? ’ 

" ‘No,’ I said, boldly, ‘ it isn’t'— 
the cruel gleam in his black eye* 
altogether overcoming my aversion 
to untruth, for 1 knew that if once 
he found out what it was that I was 
sitting on—and, by the way, I.haVe • 
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heard of rolling in gold being 
upokcn of as a pleasant process, but 
1 certainly do not recommend any¬ 
body who values comfort to try 
sitting on it—I should run a very 
good chance of being * handspiked ’ 
before the night was over. 

" ‘ If you want to know what it 
was, Mr. Tom.’ I went on. with my 
politest air, although in agony from 
the nugget underneath—^for I hold 
it is always best to be polite to a 
man who is so ready with a hand¬ 
spike—* my boy and 1 have had a 
slight difference of opinion, and 1 
was enforcing my view of the 
matter upon him ; that’s all.’ 

Mr. Tom,’ put in Harry, 
beginning to weep, for Harry was a 
smart boy, and saw the difficulty 
we were in, ' that was it—I halloed 
because father beat me.’ ' 

“ ‘ Well, now. did ycr, my dear 
boy—did ycr ? Well, all I can say 
is that a played-otU old Claim is a 
wondcrlul queer sort of place to 
come to for to argify at ten o’clock 
of night, and what’s more, my sweet 
youth, if ever I should ’ave the 
argifying ot ycr ’—and he leered 
unpleasantly at Harry—‘ ycr won’t 
'oiler in quite, such a jolly sort o’ 
way. And now I'll be saying good¬ 
night. for I don’t like disturbing of 
a family parly. No, I ain’t that 
sort of man. I ain’t. Good-night to 
ycr, ’ Unier Quatermain—good-night 
to yer, iny argified young one ’ ; and 
Mr. Tom turned away disappointed, 
and prowled off elsewhere, like a 
human jackal, to see what he could 
thieve or kill. 

“ ‘ Thank goodness 1 ’ I said, as I 
slipped off the lump of gold. ‘ Now, 
then, do yon get up, Harry, and see 
if that consummate villain has gone.’ 
Harry did so, and repc)rted that he 
had vanished towards Pilgrims’ 
Rost, and then we set lo work, and 
very caretull)-, but trembling with 
excitement, with our hands hollowed 
out all tl»c sii.-tcc of ground into 
which I had struck the pick. Ye.s, 
as I hoped, there was a regular 


nest of nuggets, twclvb in aR, 
running from the size of a hazel¬ 
nut to that of a hen’s egg, though, 
of course, the first one was much 
larger than that. How they all came 
there nobody can say ; it was one of 
those extraordinary, freaks, ' with 
stories of which, at any' rate, all 
people acquainted with allqj’ial 
gold-mining will be familiar. It 
turned out afterwards that the 
American who sold me the claim 
had in the same way made his pile 
—a much larger one than ours, by 
tlie way—out of a single pocket, 
and then worked for six months 
without seeing colour, after which 
he gave it dp. 

“ .At any rate, there tlie nuggets 
were, to the value, as it turned out 
afterwards, of about twelve hundred 
and fifty pounds, so that after all I 
took .out of that hole four hundred 
and fifty pounds more than I put 
into it. We. got them all out and 
wrapped them up in a handkerchief, 
and then, fearing to carry home so 
much treasure, especially as we 
hsiow that Mr. Handspike Tom was 
on the prowl, made up our minds to 
pass the night whei’6 wc were—a 
necessity which, disagreeable as it 
was, was wonderfully sweetened by 
the presence of that handkerchief 
full of virgin gold—the interest of 
my lost half-.s.»vcreign. 

“ Slowly the night wore au^y, 
for with the fear of Handspike Tom 
before my eyes 1 did not dare to go 
to sleep, and at last the dawm came, 
r got up and watched its growth, till 
it opened like a flower upon the 
eastern sky, and the sunbeams 
began to spring in splendour from 
mountain-top to mountain-top. 1 
watched it, and as I did so it 
flashed upon me. with a core oleic 
conviction which 1 had not felt 
before, that I had had enough of 
gold-mining to last me the rest of 
niy natural life, and I then -and 
there made up my mind to clear 
out of Pilgrims’ Rest and go and 
shoot buffalo towards Delagoa Bay. 
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Then” I .turned, took pick and 
shovel, and, alilrough it was a Sun¬ 
day morning, woke up Harry and set 
to work to see if there were any more 
nuggets about. As I expected, there 
were none. What -we had got had 
lain together in a little [jocket filled 
with .soil that felt quite different from 
the stiff stuff round and outside the 
})fccket. There was not another trace 
of gold. Of course, it is jiossiblethat 
there were more pocketfuls some¬ 
where about, but ail I have to say is 
1 made up my mind that, whoever 
found them, I should not ; and, as 
a matter of fact, I have siiu'C heard 
that this claim has been ihe ruin 


of two or tiircc people, as it very 
nearly was the ruin of me. 

“' Harry,' I said, presently, ‘ I am 
goi n g away th is week to wardsDelagOa 
to shoot buffalo. Shall Itakeyou with 
me. or send you down to Durban ? ’ 

" ‘ Oh, take me with you, father,' 
begged Harry, ‘ I want to kill a 
bufialo! ’ 

" ' And supposing that the buffalo 
kills you instead ? ’ I asked. 

“ ‘ Oh. never mind,’ he said 
^gaily; ’ there are lots more where I 
came from.’ 

“ I rebuked him for his flippancy, 
but in the end I consented to take 
him. 


CHAPTER TWO 

WH.'VT WAS IfOUND IN THE POOI, 


“ Something oveii a fortnight 
had passed since tlic night •when I 
lost half a sovereign and found 
twelve hundred and fifty pounds in 
looking for it, and instead of that 
hoirid hole, for which, after all, 
Eldorado was scarcely a misnomer, 
a very ditlercnt scene stretched a^ay 
before us clad in the silver robe 
of'thc moonlight. We were camped 
—Harry and I, - two Kaffirs, a 
Scotch cart, and six oxen—on the 
swelling side of a great wave of 
bush-clad land. Just where we liad 
lyade our camp, htiwever, the bush 
was veiy sparse, and only grew 
•about in clumps, while here aiul 
lliere were .single flat - topped 
mimosa-trees. To our right a iiltlc 
stream, which had cut a deep 
cit^inel for itself in the bosom of 
the .slope, flowed musically on 
between banks green with tnaiden- 
hair, wild asparagtis, and many 
beautiful grasses. The bed-rock 
h».c was red granite, and in the 
course of centuries of patient wa.sh- 
ing the water hatl hollowed emt some 
of the huge slabs in its path into 
great troughs’aml cups, and thc.se 
we used for batliing-places. No 
Roman lady, jvith her baths of 


l»orphyry or alaba.ster, could have 
had a more delicious spot to bathe 
herself than wc found within fifty 
yartl i of our skerm, or rough en¬ 
closure of mimosa thorn, tliat we 
had dragged together round the tart 
to protect us from the attacks of 
lions. That there were several of 
these brutes about I knew from 
their spoor, though wc had neither 
heard nor scon llicm. 

" Our bath was a little nbok 
where the eddy of the stream had 
washed awtiy a mass of soil, and on 
the o<lgc of it there grew a most 
Ix’autifiil old mimosa thorn. Hc- 
lUMlli the thorn was a large smooth 
slab of granite fringed all round with 
niaidciiliair and other ferns, that 
slojied gently down to a iwol of the 
clearest sparkling water, which lay 
in a bowl of granite about ten feet 
wide by five deep in the centre. 
Here to this slab we vyent every 
mo- ningto bathe, and that delightful 
bath is atnou'' the most pleasant of 
my Inirit^g reminiscences, as.it is 
also, for reasons which will presently 
appear, among the most painful. 

“ It was ,1 lovely night. Harry 
and 1 sat to the windward of the 
lire, where tlie two .Kaffirs were 
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busily cmplSycd in cooking some 
impala steaks off a buck* which 
Harry, to his great joy, had shot 
that morning, and were as perfectly 
contented with' ourselves and the 
world at large as two people could 
possibly be. The night was beautiful, 
and it W'ould require somebody with 
more words on tlie lip of his tongue 
than I have to describe proiierly the 
chastened majesty of those moonlit 
mlds. Away for ever and for ever, 
away to the mysterious north, rolled 
the great bush ocean over which the 
silence brooded. There beneath us 
a mile or more to the right ran the 
wide OUi>hant, and, mirror - like, 
gashed back thte moon, whose silver 
Spears were shivered on its brca.st 
and tossed in twisted lines of light 
far and wide about the mountains 
and tlic plain. Down upoii the 
river-banks grew great timber-trees 
tluit tlirough the stillness ]>ointed 
solemnly to Heaven, and the beauty 
of the night lay ujion them like a 
cloud. Everywhere was silence— 
sileUcc in tlic starred depths, silence 
on the bosom of the sleeping earth. 
Now. if ever, great thoughts might 
rise in a man’s mind, and for a space 
he might forget hi? littleness in the 
sense that be partook of the pure 
immensity about him. 

" Hark ! what wa.s that ? 

" From far away down by the 
river there comes a mighty rolling 
sound, then another, and anotlier. 
It is the lion .seeking his me.it. 

“ I saw Harry shiver and turn a 
little pale. He was a pluclcy boy 
enough, but the roar of a lion heard 
for the first lime in the solemn bush 
veldt at night is apt to .shake the 
nerves of any lad. 

“ ‘ l.ions, my boy.’ 1 r.aid : ‘ they 
arc hunting down by the river 
there ; but 1 don’t think that you 
need, make ynur.<elf unea.sy. We 
have liceu here three nights now, 
and if they were going to pay us a 
visit 1 believe that they' would 
have done so before this. However, 
wc yvill make up the lire.' 


“ ‘ Here; Pharaoh, do you’ and 
Jim-Jim get some more wood before 
we go to sleep, else the cats will be 
purring round you before morning.' 

“ Pharaoh, a great brawny Swazi, 
who had been working for me at 
Pilgrims’ Rest, laughed, rose, and 
stretched himself, then calling to 
Jim-Jim to bring the axe’ and a 
reim, he started off in the moonligbt 
towards a clump of sugar-bush 
where we cut our fuel from .some 
dead trees. He wa-s a fine fellow 
in his way. ■ was Pharaolf, and I 
think that he had been named 
Pliaraoh because he had an 
Egyptian cast of countenance and 
a royal sort of swagger about him. 
But his way* was a somewhat 
peculiar way. on account of the 
uncertainty of his temper, and very 
few people could get on with him ; 
also, if he could find liquor he would 
drink like a fi.sh, and when he drank 
he became shockingly bloodthir-sty. 
These were his bad imints ; his good 
ones were that, like most peo}>lc of 
the Zulu blood, he became ex¬ 
ceedingly attached if he took to 
yoif at all; he was a hard-working 
and intelligent man, and about as 
dare-devil and plucky a* fellow atva 
pinch as 1 have ever had to do with. 
He was about fivc-and-thirty years 
of age or so, but not a ‘ kcshla ’ (<r 
ringed man. 1 believe that lie had 
got into trouble* in .some way in 
Swaziland, and the antlioritics oT 
his tribe would not allow him to 
assume the ring, and that is why 
he came to work at the gold-fields. 
The other man, or rather lad, Jim- 
Jim, was a Majxjch Kaffir, ,or 
Knobnosc, and even in the light of 
subsequent events I fear that I 
cannoi iqicak very well of him. He 
was an idle and careless young 
rascal, and only that very mornbg 
I had to toll Pliaraoh to give him a 
beating for letting the oxen stiay, .. 
which lliaraoh did with the greatest 
gusto, although he was by way of 
being very fond of Jim-Jim. Indeed, 

I saw liim consoling Jim-Jim after- , 
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ward's v'ith a pinch of Snuff from 
"his own ear-box, whilst he ex¬ 
plained to him that the next time 
it came in the way of duty to flog 
him, ho meant to thrash him with 
the other hand, so as to cross the 
old cuts and make a ‘ pretty 
pattern’ omhis back. 

“ Well, off they went, though 
Jfm-Jim did not at all like leaving 
the camp at that hour, even when 
the moonlight was so bright, and 
in due course returned safely enough 
with a Ixcat bundle of wood. I 
laughed at Jim-Jim, and asked him 
if he had .seen anything, and he 
said yes, he had ; he had seen two 
large, yellow eyes ^taring at him 
from behind a bush, and heard 
something snore. 

“ As, however, on further in- 
\’estigation the yellow eyes and the 
snore appeared to have existed only 
in Jim-Jim’s lively imagination, I 
was not greatly disturbed by this 
alarming report; but having seen 
to the making-up of the fire, got 
into the skerin and went quietly to 
slcci) with Harry by my side. 

" Sonic lioiirs afterwards I w^ikc 
up with a s),art. I don't know what 
wbkc me. The moon had gone 
down, or at least was almost hidden 
behind tlie soft horizon of bush, 
only her red rim being visible. 
Also a wind ha<l sprun," up and was 
(Jriving long hurrpng lines of cloud 
across the starry sky. and altogether 
a great change had come over the 
mood of the night. By the look of 
the sky I judged that we must be 
about two hours from daybreak. 

• The oxen, which were as usual 
tied to the dis.sclboom of llio Scotch 
cait, seemed very rostlcsS — they 
kept snuffling and blowing, and 
rising up and lying dorni again, so 
r#vt once su.spected tluit they must 
wind something. Presently I knew 
uhat it was that they winded, for 
within fifty yaids of us a lion 
roared, not ifcry loud, but quite 
loud enough to make my heart 
come into my mouth. 


" Pharaoh was sleeping on the 
other side of the cart, and, looking 
beneath it, I saw him raise his 
head and listen. 

“ ‘ I don, Inkdos,’* he whispered, 
‘Hon 1' 

Jim-Jim also jumped up, and 
by the faint light 1 could see that 
he was in a very great fright indeed. 

“ Thinking that it was as ■well to 
be prepared for emergencies, I told 
Pharaoh to throw wood upon the 
fire, and woke up , Harry, who I 
verily believe was capable of sleep¬ 
ing liappily through the crack of 
doom. He was a little scared at 
first, but presently the excitement 
of the position came home to him, 
and he grew quite anxious to see 
his majesty face to face. I got my 
rifle handy and gave Harry his—a 
Wcstlcy Richards falling block, 
which is a very useful gun for a 
youth, being light and yet a good 
killing rifle, and then we waited. 

“ For a long time nothing 
happened, and I began to think 
that the best thing we could do 
W'ould be to go to sleep again, when 
suddenly 1 heard a sound more like 
a cough than a roar wifliin about 
twenty yards of the sketm. We all 
looked out, but could see nothing; 
an'd then followed another period of 
suspense. It was very trying to 
the nerves, this waiting for an 
attack that might be dcveloixid 
from any quarter or might not be 
developed at all; and though I was 
an old hand at this sort of business, 
I was anxious about Harry, for it 
is wonderful how the presence of 
anybody to whom one i.s attached' 
unnerves a man in moments of 
danger. I know, although it was 
now chilly enou.gh, I could feel the 
]5crspiration running down my nose, 
and in order to reUeve the stTRin 
on my attention employed myself 
in wa-tching a beetle which appeared 
to be attracted by the firelight and 
was sitting before it thoughtfully rub¬ 
bing his antenna; again-st each other. 

‘‘ Suddenly the bcoilc gave such 
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a jump thcit he nearly pitched 
hoadlotij; into the hre, ancf so did 
we all—gave jump«>, I mean, and 
no wonder, fejr from right under 
the skerm fence tficre came a most 
frightful roar—a roar that literally 
made the Scotch cart shake and 
took the breath out of me. 

" Harry uttered an exclamation, 
Jira-Jim howled outright, while the 
|X)or oxen, who were terrified,almost 
out of their hides, shivered and 
lowed piteously. 

“ The night was almost entirely 
dark now, for the moon had quite 
set, and the clouds had covered up 
the stars, so that the only liglit we 
had came from the fire, which by 
this time was burning up brightly 
again. But, as you know, firelight 
is absolutely u,selcss to shoot by—it 
is so uncertain; besides, it penetrates 
but a very little way into the dark¬ 
ness, although if one is in the dark 
outside one can see it from so far 
away. 

" i’resently the oxen, after stand¬ 
ing* still for a moment, suddenly 
winded the lion and did what 1 
feared they would do—began to 
‘ skrek,’ that is, lo try and break 
lofise from the trektow to whicli 
they were tied, and rush oil madly 
into the wilderness. Lions know of 
tills habit on the part of o.\-en, 
which are, 1 do believe, the most 
foolish animals under the sun, a 
sheep being a very Solomon com¬ 
pared to them; and it is by no 
means uncommon for a lion to get 
in such a position that a herd or 
span of oxen may wind him, skrek, 
break their rcims, and ru.sh off into 
tlie bush. Of course, once there, 
they are hclplcrcs in the dark ; and 
then the lion cliooscs the one that 
he loves best and eats him at bis 
leisure. 

•'.Well, round and round went 
our six poor oxen. ne.i.rly tr.anipling 
p to deatli in their miid rush ; 
indeed, had we not hastily litmblefi 
out of tlic way, we should have been 
trodden to dcalli, or at the least 


seriously injured. As it was, ffarrj- 
was run over, and poor Jim-Jim* 
being caught by the trektow some¬ 
where beneath the arm, was.hurled . 
right across the skerm, landing by 
my side only some paces off. 

“ Snap went the dissclboom ot 
the cart beneath the transverse- 
strain put upon it. Had it not 
broken the cart would have oversea; 
as it was. in another minute, oxen, 
cart, trektow, reims, broken dissel- 
boom, and everything were tied in 
one vast heaving, plunging, bellow¬ 
ing, and seemingly inextricable knot. 

“ For a moment or two this stale 
of affairs took my attention off from 
the lion that .had caused it, but 
whilst I was wondering what on 
earth was to be done next, and 
how we should manage if the cattle 
broke loose into the bush ana were 
lost—for cattle frightened in thU 
manner will go straight away like 
mad things — my thoughts were 
suddenly recalled to the lion in a 
very painful fa.shion. 

" For at that moment I per¬ 
ceived by tlie light of the fire a 
kind of gleam of yellow travelling 
through the air towardf us. 

“ ‘ The. lion ; the lion ! ’’ hollorfod 
Phar.'ioh, and as he did so he, or 
rather she, for it was a great gaunt 
lioness, half wild no doubt with 
hunger, lit right in tlie middle of 
tlie skerm. and ^tood there in lljp 
smoky gloom lashing her tail and 
roaring. I seized my rittc and fired 
at her, but what between tiic 
confusion, my agitation, and tlio 
uncertain light, 1 missed her and 
nearly shot Pharaoh. The flask of 
the rifle, liowcver, threw the whole 
sc6ne iftto strong relief, and a wild 
sight it was 1 can tell you—with the 
seething ma-ss of oxen twisted all 
round the cart, in such a fashfrui 
that their heads looked as though 
they were growing out of their’ 
rumirs, and their horns seemed to 
protrude from theirr backs; tne 
smoking fire with just a blaze in 
the heart of the s^okc ; Jim-Jim< 
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nn the foreground, where the oxen 
had thrown biin in their wild rush, 
stretched out there in terror; and 
then as a centre to the picture the 
great gaunt lioness glaring round 
with hungry yellow eyes, roaring 
and whining as she made tip her 
mind what to do. 

, “ It did not take her long, how¬ 
ever—just the time that it takes 
a flash to die into darkness—for, 
before 1 could fire again or do any¬ 
thing, vsith a most fiendish snort 
she sprang upon poor Jim-Jim. 

“ I heard the unfortunate lad 
shriek, and then almost instantly I 
saw his legs thrown into the air. 
The lioness had scifed him by the 
neck, and with a sudden jerk thrown 
his body over her back so that his 
legs hung wn upon the further 
side.* Then, witliout the slightest 
hesitation, and app,arently without 
any difliculty, she cle,arcd the 
skonn fence at a single bound, and, 
bearing pwtr Jim-Jim with her. 
vanished into the dntkness beyond, 
in the direction of the bathing-place 
that I have alrc,ady dcscrilicd. Wc 
jumped up perfectly mad with 
lu'rror and ?ear, and rushed wildly 
alter her. firing shots at haphazard 
on the chance that she would be 
frightened by them into dropping 
her prey, but nothing could we see. 
and nothing could wo hc:ir. The 
i?r>ness hail vantsihed into the dark- 
ni-ss, taking Jim-Jim with her. and 
to attempt to follow her till day- 
liyhl was madness. We should only 
c.xposc ourselves to the risk of a 
like fate. 

‘*So with scared and heavy hearts 
ve crept back to the skcrm.«.nd sat 
down to wait for the dawn, which 
now could not be much more than 
aij hour off. It was absolutely 
u'-eloss to try even to disentangle 
,1he oxen till then, so all that was 

• I have known a linn e.-irry a two-year- 
lilt! ox (wer a stimc Wall tiur feet high in 
ihi' fashion, and a mile away into the bush 
111 y nd. Hi was subsequently poisoned 
by strvehnine. put into the carrass of tlie 
ox, end 1 still have his claws.—L uitoh. 


left for tJB to do was to sit and 
wonder how it came to pass that 
the one should be taken and the 
other left, and to hope against 
hope that our poor servant might 
have been mercifully delivered from 
the lioness’s jaws. 

" At length tlie faint dawn came 
stealing like a ghost up the long 
slope of bush, and glinjed on the 
tangled oxen’s horns, and with 
white and frightened faces we got 
u]) and set to the task of disen¬ 
tangling the cattle, till such time 
as tliero should be light enough to 
enable us to follow the trail of the 
lioness which had gone off with 
Jim-Jim. And here a fresh trouble 
awaited us. for when at last with 
infinite difficulty we had loosened 
the |gcat helpless brutes, it was 
only to find that one of the best of 
tliem was very sick. There was no 
mistake about the way he stood, 
with his legs slightly apart and his 
head hanging clown. He had got 
till- redvvater—I wsvs sure of it.» Of 
all the difficulties connected with 
life and travelling in South Africa 
those connected with o.ven arc per¬ 
haps the worst. The ox is the most 
exasperating animal in the world, 
a negro exccptcil. He has aljsolutely 
no constitution, and never ncglecte 
an opportunity of falling sick of 
some mysterious disease. He will 
get thin upon the slightest provoca¬ 
tion, and from mere maliciousness 
die of ‘ poverty ’ ; whereas it is his 
chief delight to turn round and 
refuse to jiull whenever he finds 
himself well in the centre of a 
river, or the wagon-wheel nicely 
fast in a mud hole. Drive him a few 
miles over rough roads and you will 
find that he is iootsorc turn him 
loose to feed and you will discover 
that he has run aw'ay, or if he has 
not run away he ha.s of malice afore¬ 
thought eaten ‘ tulip ’ and poisoned 
himself. There is always something 
wrong v/ilh him. The ox is a brute. 
It was of a piece with his accustomed 
behaviour for the one’ in question 
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td*break out—oa purpose probably 
•—•with redwater Just: when a lion 
had walked od With his herd. It 
was exactly what I shoidd have 
expected, and I was therefore 
neither disappointed nor surprised. 

“ Well, it was no use crying, as I 
should almost have liked to do, 
because if this ox had redwater it 
was probable that the rest of them 
had it too, although they had been 
sold to me as * salted,’ that is, proof 
against such di.seascs as redwater 
and lungsick. One gets hardened 
to this sort of thing in South Africa 
in course of time, for I suppose in 
no oti>cr country in the world is 
the witstc of animal life so great. 

“ So taking my rifle and telling 
Harry to follow me (for \vc had to 
leave Phaiaoh to look after^ the 
oxen—-Pliaraoh’s lean kinc, I called 
them), I started to si!C if anything 
could be found of or appertaining 
to the unfortunate Jirn-Jim. The 
ground round our little camp was 
hard and rocky, and we could not 
hit off any spoor of the lioness, 
though jnst outside the skerm we 
saw a drop or two of blood. About 
three hundred yards from the camp, 
and a little to the right, was a 
patch of sugar bush mixed up with 
the usual mimosa, and for this I 
made, thinking that the lioness 
would have been sure to take her 
prey there to devour it. On we 
pushed tlirough the long grass that 
wa.5 bent down beneath the weight 
of the soaking dew. In two minutes 
we were wet through up to tlio 
thighs, as wet a.s though we had 
w,adcd througli water. In due 
course, however, wc reached the 
patch of bush, and by the grey 
light of the nrorning cautiou.sly and 
slowly pashod our way into it. It 
was very dark under the trees, for 
the sun was not yet up. so wc 
walked with the most extreme care, 
half exiMSCling every minute to come 
across the liones.s licking the hones 
of poor juv>-Jitn. Ihu no lioness 
could wc see. and as for Jim-Jiin 


there was not even a finger-joint of 
him to be found. Evidently they 
had not come here. 

" So pushing through the bush 
we proceeded to .hunt every other 
likelj' spot, but with the same result. 

“ ‘ I suppose she must have taken 
him right away,’ I said at Last, 
sadly enough. ‘ At any rate he wiil 
be dead by now, so God have mercy 
on him ; we can’t help him. .What’s 
to be done now ? ’ 

" ‘ I suppose that we had better 
wash onrselvcs in the pool, and 
then go back and get something to 
cat. I am filthy,’ said Harry. 

“ This was a practical if a some¬ 
what unfeeling 'suggestion. At least 
it struck me as unfeeling to talk of 
washing when poor Jim-Jim had 
been so recenth' eaten. However, 
1 did not let my sentiment carry me 
away, so we went off to the beautiful 
spot that I have described to wash. 
I was the first to reach it, which I 
did by scrambling down the ferny 
bank. Then 1 turned round, and 
started back with a yell—as well I 
iniglit, for almost from beneath my 
feet there came a most awful snarl. 

“ I had lit nearly upon the back 
of the lioness, that h;uj been slcejt- 
ing on the slab where wo .alway.s 
stood to dry oursclve.s after bathing. 
With a snarl and a growl, before I 
could do anything, before 1 could 
even cock my rifle, she had boundc;^ 
right across’ the crj'stal pool, an I 
vanished over the opposite bank. 
It was all done in an instant, as 
quick ;is thought. 

“ She had been sleeping on tlie 
slab, and oh, horror ! what was that 
sleeping., beside her ? It was the 
rod remains of poor Jim-Jim. lying 
on a patchpf blood-stained rock. 

“‘Oh. father, father!’ shrict^l 
Harry, ‘ look in the water ! ’ 

“ I looked. There, fl-aaling iti the 
centre of the lovely, tranquil pool, 
was Jlm-Jim's hc,a(l. The lio7'.css 
had bitten it right off, and it had 
rolled down the .sloping rock into 
the water. 
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JIM-JIM IS AVENGED 


" We never bathed in that pool 
again ; indeed, for ntiy part I could 
never look at its peaceful puritj', 
fringed^ witb round waving ferns, 
w'ithout thinking of that ghastly 
. li^ad which rolled itself off through 
the water when we tried to catch it. 

“ Poor Jim-Jim ! We buried what 
was left of him, which was not very 
much, ih an old bread-bag. and 
tliough whilst he lived his virtues 
were not great, now that he was 
gone we could have wept over him. 
Indeed, Harry did weep outright; 
while Pharaoh used very bad 
language in Zulu, and 1 registered 
a quiet little vow on my account 
that I would let daylight into that 
lioness before I wjs forty-eight 
hours older, if by any means it 
could be done. 

“ Well, we buried him, and there 
he lies in the bread-bag (which I 
rather grudged him. as it was tlio 
only one we had), where lions will 
not trouble him any more—thoftgh 
l^erhaps the hymnas will, if they 
consider that there is enough of 
him left to make it worth their 
while to dig him up. However, he 
won’t mind that; so there is an 
end of the book of Jim-Jim. 

“ The question tXat now remained 
\^s how to circumvent his mur¬ 
deress. I knew that she would bo 
sure to return .as soon as she was 
hungry again, but I did not know 
when she would be hungry. She 
hac^lcft so little of Jim-Jim behind 
her that I should scarcely expect to 
SCO her the next night, unless indeed 
she had cubs. Still, I felt that it 
would not be wise to miss the chance 
oy her coming, so we set about 
making prep.aralions for her rc- 
•ception. The first tiling that wc 
did was to strengthen the bush 
wall of the skerm by dragging a 
largo quantity of the tops of thorn- 
, trees together, and laying them one 
on the other in such a fasliion \hat 


the thorns pointed outwards. This, 
after our cxpiericncc of the fate of 
Jim-Jim, seemed a very necessary 
jhrecaution, since if where one goat- 
can jump another can follow', as the 
Kaffirs say, how much more is this 
the case when an animal so active 
and so vigorous as the lion is con-, 
cerned 1 And now came tlie further 
question—^how -U'cre wc to beguile 
the lioness to return ? Lions are 
animals that have a strange knack 
of appearing when they are not 
wanted, and keeping studiously out 
of the way when their presence is 
required. Of course, it was possible 
that if she had found Jim-Jim to 
her Ijking she would come back to 
sec if there were any more of his 
kind about, but still it was not to 
bo relied on. 

" Harry, who as I have said 
was an eminently practical boy, 
suggested to Pharaoh that he shduld 
go and sit outside the skerm in the 
moonlight as a sort of bait, assuring 
him that he would have nothing 
to fear, as wc should certainly 
kill the lioness before .she killed 
him. Pharaoh, however, strangely 
enough, did not seem to take to his 
suggestion. Indeed, he walked 
away, much put out with Harry 
for iiaving made it. 

" It gave me an idea, however. 

“ ‘ By Jove 1 ’ 1 said, ‘ there is 
the sick ox. He must die sooner or 
later, so wc may as well utiUse him.’ 

“ Now, about thirty yards to the 
left of our skerm, as onp stood 
facing down tlio hill towards the 
river, was the stump of a, tree that 
had been de-stroyed by lightning 
many years before, standing cqui- 
di.stant between, but a little in front 
of, two clumps of bush, which were 
severally some fifteen paces from it. • 

" Here w.is the very place to tie the 
ox ; and accordingly a little’ before 
sunset the sick anintal was Jed 
forth by Pharaoh and m.i.de last 
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there, little knowing, poor* brute, 
tor purpose; and we began 
our long vigil, this time without a 
Ate, for our ^ject was to attract 
the lioness and not to scare her. 

" For hour after hour we waited, 
keeping ourselves awake by pineV 
ing each other—^it is, by the way. 
remarkable what a dificrence of 
opinion as to the force of pinches 
requisite to the occasion exists in 
the mind of pinchcr and pinched— 
but no lioness came. At last the 
moon went down, Md darkness 
swallowed up the world, as the 
Kaffirs s-;y, but no lion came to 
swallow ns up. We waited till 
dawn, because we did not dare to 
go to sleep, and then at last with 
many bad thoughts in our hearts 
we took sudi rest as we could get, 
and that was not much. 

■' That morning we went out 
shooting, not Irecausc we wanted 
to, for we were too d<’i>ressed and 
tired, but because wc had no more 
meat. For throe hours or more wc 
wandered about in a broiling sun 
looking for something to kill, but 
with absolutely no results. For 
some unknown reason the game 
had grown very scarce about the 
spot, though when I was there two 
years before every sort of large 
game except rhinoceros and elephant 
was particularly abundant. The 
lions, of wijom there were many, 
alone remained, and I fancy that it 
was the fact of the game they live 
on having temporarily migrated 
which made them so daring and 
ferocious. As a general rule a lion 
is an amiable animal enough if he 
is left alone, but a hungry lion is 
almost us dangerous as a hungry 
man. One heai's a great many 
different opinions cxprc.s.sed as to 
whether or no the lion is remarkable 
for his courage, but ll»e re.sult of 
rpy experience is that very much 
dep<nds upon the state of his 
stomaclr. A .starving lion will not 
stieje at a trifk-.. whereas a full one 
will flee ;il a very small rebuke. 


Well, we hunted all abdnt, land¬ 
nothing could we see, not even a 
duiker or a bush buck; and at last, 
thoroughly tired and out of tfemper, 
we started on our way back to 
camp, passing over the brow of a 
stcepish hill to do so. _ Just as we 
climbed the crest of the 'ridge I 
came to a stand, for there, abo(j,t 
six hundred yards to my left, his 
beautiful curved horns outlined 
against the soft blue of the sky, I 
saw a noble koodoo bull {Stttpsiceros 
kudu). Even at that distance, for 
as you know my eyes are very keen, 
I could distinctly sec the whjte 
stripes upon its side when the light 
fell upon it. and its large and pointed 
ears twitch as the flics worried it. 

“ So far so good ; but how were 
we to get at it ? It was ridiculous 
to ri.sk a shot at that gre.at distance, 
and yejt both' the ground and the 
wind lay very ill for stalking. It 
.seemed to me that the only chance 
would be to make a detour of at 
least a mile or more, and come up 
on the other side of the koodoo. J 
called Harry to my side, and 
cxpUiined to him what 1 thought 
would lie our best cAiirse, when 
sudticnfy, without any delay, the 
koodoo saved us further ti'ouble 
by suddenly .starting off down the 
hill like a leaping rocket. I do not 
know what hid frightened it, 
ceitainly we Imd not. Perhaps^! 
hyaiha or a leopard—a tiger as 
wc call it there—had suddenly 
appeared ; at anj' rate, off it went, 
running slightly towiwds us, and I 
never saw a buck go faster. I 
am afraid that, forgetting Harry's 
presence, I used strong language, 
and redly there was some excuse. 
As for iiany, he stood watclung 
the beautiful animal’s cour;je. 
Presently it vanished bei -nd ’a 
patch of bush, to emerge .•■. few 
seconds later about five hmdred 
pacc.s from us, on ■ a streieli of 
comparatively level giound that 
was strewn willi bouldeis. On it 
went, clearing the' boalder-i in its 
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path ‘wift a succession* of great “It was already evening %hen, 
hounds ‘that were beautiful to having‘cut as much of me best 
behold. As it* fled I happened to meat as we could carry tfoief tbo 
look round at Harry, and per- tibU, and tied a red haiadlcetchtof 
ceived to my astonishment that he and some tufts of grass to hia 
had got his rifle to his shoulder. spiral horns, which, by the way, 
" ‘ You young donkey 1 ’ I ex- niust have been nearly five feet in 
claimed, ‘ surely you arc not going len^. in the hope of keeping the 
to ’—and just at that moment the jackals and aasvogeLs (valtures) 
ri#e went off. from him, we finally got back to 

" And then I think I saw what camp, to find Pharaoh, who was 
was in its way one of the most getting rather anxious at out 
wonderful things I ever remember absence, ready to greet us with the 
in my flunting experience. The pleasing intelligence that another 
koodoo w'as at the moment in the o.x was sick. -But even this dreadful 
air, clearing a pile of stones with bit of intelligence could not dash 
its forc-leg.s tucked up under- Harry’s spirits; the fact of the 
neath it. All of an instant llie inattei being, incredible as it may 
legs stretched themselves out in a appear, I do verily believe that in 
spasmodic fashion, it lit on them, his heart of hearts be set down the 
and tltcy doubled up beneath it. death of that koodoo to the credit 
Down went the noble buck, down of hif own skill. Now, though the 
upon his head. For,a moment he lad was a prettj* shot enough, this, 
seemed to be standing on hi* horns, of course, was ridiculous, and I told 
his hind-legs high in the air, and him .so very plainly, 
then over he rolled and Jay still. " By the time that we had 

“ ‘ Great heavens !’ I said ‘ why, finished our supper of koodoo 
you’ve hit him! He’s dead!’ steaks (which would have been 

"As for Harry, he said nothing, better if the koextoo ha<l been a 
but merely looked scared, as tvcll little younger), it iva-s time to get 
he miglit, for such a maivellous, I ready for Jim-Jim’s murdercs.s. 
may say siicli an appalling and Accordingly wc. dctc-rniincd again 
gh.'cstly llukc it has never been my to expose the unfortunate sick ox, 
lot to witness. A man, let sdone a that was now abssolutely on its last 
boy. might have fired a tliousand legs, being iiulced scarcely able tc 
such siiots without ever touching stand. All the afternoon Pharaoli 
yie object—wbieff. mind you, was told us it had been walking round 
springing and bouiuling over rocks and round in a circle, as cattle in 
rpiiic five hundred yards away— the last stage of redw'ater goncrjilly 
and here this bad, taking a.snap shot, tio. Now it had come to a stand- 
and merely allowing for spe«l and still, and was swaying to and fro 
elevation by instinct—(or he did not with its head hanging down. Sc 
pi^ up his sights—had knocked the wc tied him up to the sfnni[) of the 
bull over as dead as a door-nail, tree as on the jircvious night, know- 
Well, I made no further remark? the ing that if the lioness did not kill 
occasion W'as too solemn for talking, him he would be dead by morning, 
but merely led the way to where the Indeed I w'as afraid that he would 
ioodoo had fallen. ’J herc he lay, die at once, in which case he would 
beautiful and quite still; and there, be of but little use as a. bait, fqr the 
high up, about half-way down his lion is .a sportsmanlike animal, and 
nerk, v.'its a neat round hole. 'I he unle.ss he is very hungry generally 
bulk t had severed the spinal marrow, prefers tokdl his own dinner, though 
passing through the vertcbric anti when that is once lolled hc-will corns 
away on the other side. back to it again and .again. , 
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we sgaia went throngh 
0t^ "'en^ence oi tlus fttevUrai 
wght, efttuifi there honf after hour, 
fill ftt last Harry fell fast asleep, 
and, though 1 am accustomed to 
this sort of thing, even 1 could 
Scarcely keep my eyes open Indeed, 
I was just dropping off, alien 
suddenly Phaiaoh gave me a push. 

“ ' Kitten !' he whispered. 

“ I was awake in a second, and 
listening With all my cars. From 
the clump of bush to the right of 
the lightning-shattered stump to 
which the sick ox was tied came a 
•faint crackling noi.se. Presently it 
was repeated. Something was 
moving there, faintly and quietly 
enough, but still moving perceptibly, 
for ill the intense stillness of the 
night any sound seemed loud. 

“ I woke up Harry, who instantly 
said. ‘ Whor^'. is slie ? Where is 
she ?' and began to point his rifle 
about in a fashion th-.it was more 
dangcious to ns and ttie o.xen than 
to any possible lioness. 

lie quiet ! ' 1 whisjicrcd, 

savagely ; and as 1 did so, with a 
low and hideous growl a flash of 
yellow light sped out of the clump 
of bush, pa.st the ok, and into the 
corresponding clump upon the other 
side. The poor sick creature gave 
a sort of groan, staggered rounii, 
and then began to tremble. I 
could see it do so clearly in the 
inoonliglit, which wxs now very 
bright, and I felt a brute lor 
having exposed the unfortunate 
animal to such agony 'as ho must 
undoulitedly be undergoing. The 
lioness, for it was she, passed so 
quickly that we could not even 
distinguish her movements, much 
less fire. , Indeed at nigiit it is 
absolutely useless to attempt to 
shoot unless the object is very 
'Close and standing jiorfoctly still, 
and then the light is so decep¬ 
tive and it is so diflicult to ,sco 
the foresight that tlic best shot 
will miss more often than he hits. 

; She will be back again 


presently,' I said: ' look out bn^ 
for Heaven’s sake don’t fnc unless 
1 tell you to.’ 

" Hardly were the words out of 
my mouth when back she came, 
and again passed the ox without 
striking him 

“ ‘ What on earth is she doirg ’ ’ 
whispered Harry. 

“ ‘ Playing with it a.s a cat do#3 
with a mouse. I suppose. She will 
kill it presently.’ 

" As I spoke the lioness once 
more flashed out of the bush, and 
this time sprang right over the 
doomed and trembling ox. It was 
a beautiful sight to sec her clear 
him in the bjight moonlight, as 
though it were a trick which she 
had been taught. 

“ ‘ I believe that she has escaped 
from a circus,’ whispered Harry ; 

‘ it’s jolly to see her jump.’ 

“ I said nothing, but f thought 
to myself that if it was, Master 
Harry did not quite appreciate tlic 
performance, and small blame to 
him. .\t any rate. Jiis teeth were 
chattering a little. 

“ Then came a longish pause, 
and I began to think that tlic 
lioness must have gone away, when 
suddenly she appeared again, and 
with one mighty bound landed light 
on to the ox, and struck it a 
frightful blow witli her paw. 

“ Down it went, and lay on th». 
ground kicking feebly. She put 
down her wicked-looking head, 
and, with a fierce growl of con¬ 
tentment, buried her long white 
teefh in the throat of the dying 
■niinal. WTien she lifted ker 
mu'irlc again it was all stained 
with blAod. She stood f.acing us 
obliquely, licking her bloody chojis 
and making a sort of purring noise. 

“ ‘Now’s our time,’ I whispered^, 

‘ fire when I do.’ 

" I got on to lier as well as I 
could, but Harry, instead of wailing 
for me as T told him, ’fired licfi.re [ 
did, and tliat of course hurried me. 
But when the smoke cleared 1 




was fleU^ted to see that :^«, 
Koness was roUii^ about on tiie , 
ground b^ind the body of the ox, 
which ccu'ered her in such a fashionv 
however), that we could not shoot 
again to make an end of her. 

“ ‘ She’s dine for ! She’s dead, 
the yellow 4evil! ’ yelled Pharaoh 
in exultation : and at that very 
nyunent the lioness, with a sort of 
convuisive rush, half rolled, half 
sprang, into the patch of thick 
bush to the right, I fired after her 
as she wtnt, but, so far as I could 
see, u ithout result; indeed, the 
probability is that I missed her 
clean. At any rate she got to the 
bush in safety, and once there 
began to make such a diabolical 
noLse as I never heard before. She 
would whine and shriek with pain, 
and then burst out into perfect 
volleys of roaring that shook the 
whole place. , 

“ ‘ Well,' I .said, ‘ wc jnu.st just 
let licr roar ; to go into that bush 
after her at niglit would be madness.’ 

"At that moment, to my irstonish- 
incut and alarm, there came an 
answering roar from the direction 
f>f the river, and then another from 
beliind the .swell of bush. Kvidcmly 
there were more lions about. The 
wounded lioness redoubled her 
efforts, with the object, 1 suppose, 
of summoning the others to her 
assistance. At anj* rate they Came, 
;Jnd quickly too, for within five 
niimit(!s, pcejiing through the 
bushes of our skerm fence, wc saw 
a magnificent lion bounding along 
towards us, through tlie tall tain- 
bouki grass, that in the moonlight 
looked fur all tlic world like ripening 
rorn. On he came in great leaps, lyid 
a glorious sight it was to see him. 
When within fifty v-ards or .so, he 
.s^ockI still in an open .space and 
roared. The lioness roared too; 4hcn 
thi'rc came a third roat. and another 
gieat black-raancd lion stalked 
majestically up, and joined number 
two, till really I began to realise 
what the ox must have undergone. 


, ‘Now, Harry,’ .1 wjrisp^cd,, 

''^yba-tewsr, yoa 4o-don't,' 
too rislcy. ■' If tj^y ^let' 
them be.*' " .'V ’ 

"Well, the pair marched off to 
the bush, where the wonhded 
lioness was now roaring double, 
tides, and the three of them began 
to snarl and gnimble away toge^^ 
there. Presently, however, the 
lioness ceased roaring, and the two 
lions came out again, the black¬ 
maned one first — to prospect, I 
suppose—walked to where the 
care,ass of the ox lay, and sniffed: 
at it. 

“ ‘ Oh, what a shot! ’ whispered' 
Harry, who was trembling with 
excitement. 

“ ‘ Yes.’ I said ; ' but don’t fire ; 
they might all of thein come for us.’ 

" Harry said nothing. but 
whether it was from the natural 
impetuosity' of youth, or because 
ho was thrown oil his balance by 
excitement, or from sheer reckless¬ 
ness and 'devilment, 1 am sure I 
canout tell you. never having been 
able to got a satishictory explana¬ 
tion from him : but at any rate 
the fact remains, lie, without word 
or warning, entirely disiegardin.g 
my exhortations, Uftcil up his 
Weatlcy Jtichard.s and fired .at 
the bl.ick-manetl lion, and, what 
i.s nioro, hit it slightly on the flanl:. 

" Next second there was a most 
awful loar from the injured lion, 
lie glared around him and roared 
with pain, f'or he was sadly .stung ; 
and then, before J could make up 
my mind what to do., the great 
black-maned brute, clearly ignorant 
of the cause of his hurt, sprang 
right at the throat of his com¬ 
panion. to whom he evidently 
attributed his misfortune. It was 
a curious sight to sec the astonish¬ 
ment of the other hon at this 
most unprovoked assault. Over 
he rolled with an angry .snarl, and 
on to him sprang the black-maned 
demon, and began to worry him. 
This finally awoke the 5'cllow 
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piaacd Uon to a s<^nse of thr situa¬ 
tion, and I am bound to .say tbat 
■be rose to it in a nio,st eifective 
manner. Somehow or other he got 
to his feet, and, roaring and snarl¬ 
ing fri^itiully, closed with his 
mighty foe. 

" Then ensued a most tremendous 
scene. You know what a shocking 
thing it is to see two large dogs 
hghling with abandonment. Well, 
a whole hundred of dogs could not 
have looked half so terrible as those 
two great brutes as they rolled 
and roared and rent in their horrid 
rage. They gripped each other, 
they tore at each other's throat, 
till their manes came out in handfuls 
and the red blood streamed down 
their yellow hides. It was an .nwful 
and a wonderful tiling to sec the 
great cals tearing at each other 
with all the fierce energy of their 
savage strength, and‘making the 
night hideous with their licart- 
slmUing noise. And (he liglit was 
a grand one too. For some minutes 
it vrits impossible to say whicli was 
getting the best of it, but at last I 
saw that tlie bl.ick-mancd lion, 
though ho was slightly the bigger, 
was failing. I am inclined to think 
that the wound in his flank crippled 
. him. Anyway he began to get the 
worst of it, which served him right, 
a.s he was the aggressor. Still I 
could not help feeling sorrj* for 
him. for he had fought a gallant 
fight, when his antagoni.sl finally 
got him hj' the throat, and, struggle 
and strike out .ns he would, began 
to shake the life rmf of him. ()ver 
and over they rolled together, a 
hideous and awe-inspiring spectacle, 
but the yellow one wonld not loose 
his hold, and al lenglh poor Black- 
mane grew faint, his breath cainc 
iu great snores and seemed to 
rattle in his nosttils, th'-n he 
opened his huge mouth, gave, the 
ghost of a rotur, quivered, and w;v.s 
dead. 

" When ho was quite sure that 
the victory was ius own, tlic 


yellow-maned lion loosed his grip 
and snided at the fallen foe. Then 
he licked the dead lion’s eye, and 
next, with his fore-feet resting on 
the carcass, sent up his own chant 
of victory, that went rolling and 
pealing down the dafk paths of the 
night. And at this point I inter¬ 
fered. Taking a careful'sight at 
the centre of his body, in order* to. 
give the largest possible margin 
for error, I fired, and sent a .570 
express bullet right through him. 
and down he dropped db-id upon 
the carcass of his mighty foe. 

“ After tliat, fairly s.'itisficd with 
our performances, weslcpt peaceably 
till dawTj, leaving Pharaoh to keep 
waleh in cj&e any more lions 
should take it into their heads to 
come our way. 

" Wlicn the sun was well up we 
arose, and went very cautiously— 
at kiast Pharaoh and 1 did, for 1 
would not allow Harry to come— 
to see if we could find any trace of 
the wounded lioness. She had 
ceased roaring immediately on the 
arrival of the two lions, and had 
not-made a sound since, from which 
we concluded that she was probably 
dead. 1 was: .armcfi with my 
express, while Pharaoh, in whose 
hands a rifle was indeed a dangerous 
weapon—-to his companions—had 
an axe. On our way wc .stopped to 
look at the Iwo’dead lions. 'I'hcv 
were magnificent animals, both 8f 
them, but their pells wcic entirely 
spoiled by the tciTiblc mauling they 
ha»l given to each other, which 
w.TS a sad pity. 

" In another minute wc v^rc 
following the blood spoor of the 
wo<inded lioness into the bush, 
where slic had taki n refuge. This. 

1 need hardly say, wc did with the 
utmost caution ; indeed, I- for oije 
did viot at all like the jcl), and 
w.a.s only consoled by the reflection . 
that it evas neeesssi'y, aud tliat the 
bush w-as not thicle. Well, wc 
stood there, keeping as tat from 
the trees a.s po. sible, searching and 




lookiAg about, bat no IkmeM coald 
tve see,'though we saw plenty of 
blood. 

"' She mast have gone somewhere 
to die, Pharaoh,’ I said in Zulu. 

"‘Yes, Inkoos,’ he answered; 
‘ she has certainly gone away.’ 

“ Haijily were the words out of 
his mouth, when I heard a roar, 
. aqd starting round saw the lioness 
emerge from the very centre of a 
bush, in which she had been 
curled up, just behind Pharaoh. 
^ Up she Went on to her hind legs, 
and I noticed that one of her fore- 
paws was broken near the shoulder, 
for it hung limply down. Up she 
went, towering right over Pharaoh’.s 
head, and lifting her uuinjutetl paw 
to strike him to the cai'th. And 
then, before I coflld get my rifle 
rf)und or do anything to avert the 
coming catastrophe, yic Zulu did 
a very brave and clever ’thing. 
Kcalising his own imminent danger, 
he bounded to one side, and swing¬ 
ing the heavy axx round his head, 
biought it down right on to the 
back of the lioness, severing the 
vertebrae and killing her instaii- 
tancously. ,It was wonderful to 
sec her collajwc all in a heap like 
an empty sack. 

“ ‘ My word. Pharaoh ! ’ 1 said. 

' that was well done, and none too 
soon.’ 

" ‘Yes,’ he answered, with ,a little 
liuigh, ‘ it was a good stroke, Inkoos. 
Jim-Jim will sleep better now.’ 

‘‘ Then, calling Harry to us, vi'C 
oxamimxl the lionc.ss. She was old, 
it one might judge from her worn 
teetlv and not very large, but 
thickly made, and must have 
posses.sed extraonlinary vitality tb 
have li\cd so long, shot as she was, 
for, in addition to her broken 
sh^’ilder, rny express bullet had 
, blown a great hole iu her middle 
that one might have p\it a fist into. 


that is the st^ of fi» 
death 6 t poor Jiro-Jim and how 
we avenged it. !ft is rather interest¬ 
ing in its way, because of the 
between the two lioiis, of which 
I never saw the like in all my, 
experience, and 1 know something 
of Hons and their manners.’’ 

" And how did you get back to 
Rlgrints’ Rest ? ’’ I asked Hunter 
Quatermain when he luid finished 
his yarn. 

“ Ah, wc had a nice job with 
that,’’ he answered. " The second 
sick ox died, and so did anotlier, 
and we had to get on as best wc 
could with three liarnessed unicorn 
fashion, while wc pushed behind. 
Wc did about four miles a day, 
.and it took us nearly a month, 
durin,'! the last week of which we 
pretty well starved.’’ 

" 1 notice,’’ I said, " that most 
of your trips ended in disaster of 
some sort or another, and yet you 
went on making them, whjch 
strikes one as a little strange,’’ 

“Yes, 1 dare say; but the,n, 
remember, I got my living lor 
many years out of hunting, B^des, 
half the charm of the tiling lay in 
the dangers and disasters, though 
they were terrible enough at the 
lime. Another thing is, my trips 
were not all disastrous. Sr>nie 
time, if you like, I will tell you a 
story of one which was very much 
the reverse, for I made several 
thousand jxiunds out of it. ami 
saw one of the most extraordinary 
sights a hunter ever came across. 

It was on this trip that I met the 
bravest native woman I ever knew ; 
her name was Maiwa.* But it is 
too late now,, and besides, I am 
tired of talking about myself. . 
Pa>s the water, will you ? ’’ 


Sflc tlje tail! called “ Maiwa’s Revenge.' 





Tttc story which) is aamted ia 
follgfrin; psgcs cuhf to me 
wont the bps of my old friend 
Allan Quatermmn< or Hnnter 
Qaatcrm.ua, as we used to call him 
in Soutlt 4fnca. He told it to me 
one cvetiing when I was stopping; 
with him at the place he bought 
in Yorkshire. Shortly after that, 
the death .of his only son so un-, 
settled him that he immediately 
left England, accompanied by two 
companions, his old fellow-voyagers, 

, Sir Henry Curtis and Captain Good, 
and has now utterly vanished into 
the dark heart of Africa. He is 
persuaded that a white people, of 
which he has heard rumours all his 
life, exists somewhere on the high¬ 
lands in the vast, still unexplored 
interior, and his great ambition is 
to find them before he dies. This 
is the wild qncst npon which he 
and his companions have departed, 
and from which I shiewdly suspect 
they never will return. One letter 
only have I received from the old 
gentleman, dated from a mission 
station high up the Tana, a river 
on the east coast, about thjpc 
hundred miles north of Zanzibar. 
In it he says that they have, gone 
through many hardships and ad¬ 
ventures, but are alive and yell, 
and have found traces which go far 
towards m.-vking him hope that the 
results of their wihl quest may l>e 
a “ m.'ignificent and unexampled 
discovery .’’ I greatly fear, however, 
that all iu' has discovered is death ; 
for this letter came a long while 
ago. and nobody has heard a single 
word of the party since. They 
have totally vanished. 

It wiis on the last evening of my 
slay at his house that he told the 
ensuing -story to mp and Captain 
Good, who was dining with him. 
I:le had eaten his dinner and drunk 
two or tlirco glasses of «>Id port, 
just to help Goo<i and ray^eU to 
the end of the second bottle. It 
was an unusual thing for him to 
do, for he was a most abstemious 
‘ U^i.haviB" conci'ivcd. as he used 


to soy, «jrcat honror of from 
obaei^ing its effects upod>the cla^s 
of co36n>sts — bunten, transport 
nders and others-Msmongst whom 
he had passed so many years of his 
life. Consequently the good wine 
took more effect on him than it 
would have done on most men, 
sending a little flush into his 
wrinkled cheeks, and making him 
talk more freely than usual. • • 

Dear old man! I can sfec him 
now, as he went limping up and 
down tlie vestibule, with his grey 
hair .sticking up in scrubbing-brusli 
fashion, his shrivelled yellow face, 
and his large dark eyes, that were 
as keen as any hawk’s, and yet soft 
its a buck’s. .The whole room was 
hung with trophies of his numerous 
hunting expeditions, and he had 
some story about every one cf them, 
if only he could be got to tell it. 
Generally ho> would not, for he was 
not very fond of narrating his own 
adventures, but to-night the port 
wine made him more communicat i ve. 

“Ah, you brute!" he s.aid, 
stopping beneath an unusually largo 
.s]{ull of a lion, which was fixed just 
over the mantelpiece, beneath .a 
long row of guns, its js.ws distended 
to their utmost widtli. “ Ah, you 
brute ! You have given me a lot of 
trouble for the last dozen years, 
and will, I suppasc, to mv dying 
day." , 

“ Tell ns the yarn, Quatermai^,’’ 
said Good. “ You have often 
promised to tell me. and you never 
have." 

“ You had better not ask me, to,” 
he answered, “ for it is a longish 
one." • 

“ All right,” I said, “ the evening 
is young, and there is some more 
port.” 

Thus adjured, he filled his pipe 
from a jar of coarse-c.d H,>er 
tobacco that w.is always st.mding 
on the mantelpiece, and, still walk¬ 
ing up and down the room, began :— 

“ It W'as, I think in the March 
of '69 that I was Up in Sikukuni's 
country. It w.’.s just after old 
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Sequati’s time,‘and Sikulotnl had 
f;afcmtotx>war—I forget how. Aoy- 
vay, I was there. X had heard that 
the Bapcdl jwdt^e had brought 
down an enormpws quantity of Ivory 
from the interior, and. so I started 
•with a wagondoad of goods, and 
came strai^t away from Middel- 
burg to try and trade some of it. It 
was a risky thing to go into the 
country so early, on account of the 
fever; 6ut I knew that there were 
one or two others after that lot of 
ivory, so X determined to have a 
try for it, and take my chance of 
fever. 1 had become so tough 
from continual knocking about that 
I did not set it down at much. 

“ Well, 1 got on ali right for a 
while. It is a wonderfully beautiful 
piece of bush veldt, with great 
ranges of mountains running 
through it, and round granite 
koppies starting up herfi and yiere, 
looking out like sentinels over the 
rolling w.astc of bush. But it is 
very hot—hot as a stew-pan—and 
when I was tliere that March, 
which, of course, is autumn in this 
part of Africa, the whole place 
recked of fever. Every morning, as 
I trekked along down by the 
Oliphant River, I used to creep 
from the wagon at dawn and look 
out. But there was no river to be 
seen—only a long line of billows of 
what looked like th« finest cotton 
woe.' tossed up lightly with a pitch- 
fork. It was the fever mist. Out 
from among the scrub, too, came 
little spirals of vaiwur, as though 
llicrc wcTc hundreds of tiny fires 
alight in it—reek rising from thou- 
sands^of tons of rotting vegetation. 
It was a beautiful ])lace, but; tlic 
beauty was the beauty of death ; 
and kH tliosc lines and blots of 
vapour wrote one great word across 
tho«urface of the country, and that 
wyrd was ‘ fever.’ 

*“ It was a dreadful year of illness 
that, I came, I.remember, to one 
little kraal of Knobnoses, and went 
up to it to see if I could get sonic 
fK^as, or curdled biAtcr-milk, and a 
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few medites. At 1 dfbw setr I 
etrack with the sUehce of Urn Jivstt 
Ko children began to cbattsj!r‘<Vt^ 
no dogs barked. Nor could I tas aiiy 
»native sheep or cattle. HKt 
'^though it had evidently been iS;: 
'habited of late, was as still as the 
bush round it, and solne guinea-, 
fowl got up out of the prickly pear-: 
bushes right at the kraal gate. I: 
remember that I hesitated a little 
before going in, there w'as such an 
ait of desolation about the sMt. 
Nature never, looks de-solatc wmen 
man has not yet laid his hand upon 
her breast; she is only lonely. But 
when man has been, and Has passed 
away, then she looks desolate. 

“ Well. I passed into the kraal, 
and went up to the principal hut. 
In front of the hut was something 
with an old sheep-skin kaross thrown 
over it.’ I stooped down and drew 
off the rug. and then shrank back 
amazed, for under it w'as tlie body 
of a young woman recenlly dead. 
For a moment 1 thought of turning 
b.ick, but my curiosity overcame 
mt'; so going past the dead woman. 

I went down on my hands and 
knees’ and crept into the hut. It 
was .so dark that I could not sec 
anything, though I could smell a 
great deal, so 1 lit a match. It wtts 
a ‘ tandstickor ’ match, and burnt 
-slowly and dimly, and as the light 
gradually increased I made out what 
I took to be a family of people, 
men, women, and children, fast 
asleep. Presently it burnt up 
brightly, and 1 saw that they too, 
five of them altogether, were quite 
dead. One was a baby. I dropfKid 
the match in a hut'ry, and was 
making, my’ wiy from the hut as 
quick as I could go, when I caught 
sight of two bright eyes staring out 
of a corner. Thinking it was a wild 
cat, or some such animal, I re¬ 
doubled my lui-sle. when suddenly a 
voice near the eyes began first to 
mutter, and then to send up -a 
succession of awful yells. 

“ Hastily I lit another match, and 
perceived that the eyes belonged t6 
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«a old ,w<^aA, wrapped np in a 
greasy mtber garment. Talcing he; 
by .the iurm, I dragged her out, for 
tJtt towld Mt, wonld not, come 

h^»^. and stench was over> 

.^iow^ag nte. Socb a sight as 
arM^n bag of bones, covered over 
black; shrivelled parchment. 
The oidy white thing about her was 
her wow, and she seemed to be 
pretty well dead except fen her eyes 
and her voice. She Uiought that I 
was a devil come to take her, and 
that is why she yelled so. Well, I 
got her down to the wagon, and gave 
her a ‘ tot ’ of Cai>e smoke, and 
then, as soon as it was ready, poured 
about a pint of beef-tea down her 
throat, made from the flesh of a 
blue vilderbeeste 1 had killed the 
day before, and after that she 
brigliteiiCd up wonderfully. She 
could taik Zulu—indeed, it*turned 
ont that she had run away from 
Zululand in T’Chaka’s time—and 
she told me that all the people 
whom I had seen had died of fever. 
MTien they had died the other in¬ 
habitants of the kraal had taken the 
cattle and gone away, leaving the 
poor old woman, who was helpless 
from age and infirmity, to perish 
of stars’.stion or disease, as ilie case 
might be. Site had been sitting,there 
for three days among the bodies 
when 1 found her. I took her on to 
the next kraal, and gave the head¬ 
man a blanket to look .after her. 
promising him another if I fo-nd 
her well when I came back. 1 
remember tlrat he was much 
astonished at my pai’ting with two 
blankets for the sake of such a 
wortldess old creature. ‘ Why did 
I not leave- her in the bnsji ? ’ he 
asked. Those people c.niry the 
doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest to its. mttreine, yon see. 

“ It was the night after 1 h.ul got 
rid of the old woman that I made 
my first aequaiubmcc with my 
friend yonder," ;m,! he nodded 
towards the skull th.rt scemei'l to 
■ be grinning down at ns in the 
^sliadow rtf^ the wide mantelshelf. 
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“I had .'trekked from dawn* till 
eleven o’dock—a long trek—but, I' 
wanted to get on, and had turned' 
the oxen out to graze, sending the 
. voorlooper to look after them, my, 
' intention being to inspan again 
‘ about six o’clock, and trek wnth 
the moon till ten. Then 1 got into 
the wagon and had "a g«x)d sleep 
till half-past two or so in the after¬ 
noon, when I rose and cooked s4me 
meat, and had my dinner, firashing 
it down with a pannikin of black 
coffee—for it was diffiqplt to get 
preserved milk in those days. Just 
as I had finished, and the driver, a 
man called Tom. was washing up 
the things, in comes the young 
scoundrel oft a voorlooper driving 
one ox before him, 

“ ' Where arq the other oxen ? ’ I 

" ‘ Koos ! ’ he said. ' Koos ! the 
othe;^ oxen Iftive gone away. I turned 
my back for a minute, and w’hen I 
looked round again they were all 
gone except Kaptein here, who was 
rubbing his bacli against a tree.’ 

“ ■ You mean that you have been 
asleep, and let them stray, you vil¬ 
lain. I will rub your back against a 
stick,' I answered, lee V.ng very angry, 
for it was not a jileasant prospect 
to lie-stuck up in that fever trap for 
a week or so while we wcie hunting for 
the oxeii ' Oil you go, and you 
loo. Tom. an(l»(niud you don't come 
hack till you Iiavc found lUc.ni. 
'I'hey hav'C trekked back .along flie 
Middelburg Road, and jure a dozen 
miles off by now. I’ll be bound. 
Now, no words : go! both of you.' 

“ Tom, the driver, .swore, and 
caught the lad a hcariy kick.*\vhich 
Jie riphly d<’Rervcd. amt then, Jiaviug 
tied old Kaptein up to tlje disscl- 
boo’ra with a reim, they took their 
assegais and sticks, and started. I 
would have gone too, only I It-acw 
that somebody must lo<,k , !tcr the 
wagon, i'.nd 1 did not like t > leave 
cither of the boys, with it at '..ight, 
1 vias in a very bad tcmjicr. indeed, 
although I was prcily well used 
to these sort 6f occurrences, ahd 
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soothe 1'myself by taking a inje and 
going to kill something. For a 
coapl-' of hours I poked about 
without seeii^ anything that 1 
could get a shot at, but at last, just 
as I was again within seventy yards 
of the wagon, I put up an old 
Im}tala bn<^ from behind a mimosa 
thorn. Be ran straight for the 
wag^n, and it was not till he was 
passing ^ithin a few feet of it that 
I could get decent shot at him. 
Then I pulled, and caught him 
half-way dawn the spine. Over he 
went, dead as a door-nail, and 
pretty shot it was, though I ought 
not to say it. This little incident 
^it me into rather a belter humour, 
especially a-s the buclt had rolled 
right against the after-part of the 
vragon, so I had only to gut him, 
fix a rcim round his legs, and haul 
him up. By the time } had done 
this the sun was down, and the full 
moon was up, and a beautiful 
moon it was. And then there 
came that wonderful hush which 
sometimes falls over the African 
bush in the early hours of the 
night. No beast was moving, and 
no bird called. Not a breath of 
air stirred the’quict trees, and the 
shadows did n )t even quiver, ttioy 
only grew'. It was very oppressive 
and very lonely, for there was not 
a sign of the cattle or the boys. I 
was (luitc thankful Jbr the society 
of old Kaptein, who was lying dowm 
contentedly against tlic disselbooro, 
chewing the cud with a good 
conscience. 

“ Presently, howwer, Kaptein 
bcg.ii^ to get restless. First he 
snorted, then he got up and snorted 
again. 1 could not make it out, sa 
like a fool I got down off the wagon- 
box to have a look round, thinking 
it might be the lost oxen coming. 

‘^.Nfext instant I regretted it, for 
all of a smklen I heard a roar and 
saw something yellow flash past me 
and-light on poor Kaptein. then 
came a bellow of agony from the ox. 
agd a cruncli as fjic lion put bis 
teeth through the poor brute’s neck. 
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apd I began to uiiderstand|»;!ia]itat 
bad bappened. My rifle was m 

and my first thoi^t betag 
to get bold of it. I turned aad.mm|e 
a bolt Ua the Imx. I got >Iog# . 
upon the wheel and flo^ afy 
forward on txi the wagon, ana 
I stopped as if I were komt, 
no wonder, for as ' I was about to 
spring up I heard the lion bedund 
me, and next second I felt the brute, 
ay, as plainly as I can fexl this 
tabic. 1 felt him, I say. sniffing at 
my left leg that was banging down. 

" My w'ord I I did feel queer 1 I 
don’t think'tbat I ever felt so queer 
before. 1 dared not move for the 
life of me, and tlie odd thing was 
that I seemed to lose power over 
my leg. which developed an insane 
sort of inclination to kick out of its 
own mere motion—just as hysterical 
people want to laugh when they 
ought to be particularly solemn. 
Well, the lion sniffed and sniffed, 
beginning at my ankle and slowly 
nosing away up to my thigh. I 
thought that he was going to get 
hold then, but he did not. He only 
growled softly, and went back to 
the O.V. Shifting my head a little I 
got a full view of him. He was 
about the biggest lion I ever saw, 
and I'have seen a great many, and 
he had a most tremendous black 
mane. What his teeth were like 
you can see—look there—pretty big 
ones, ain’t they ? Altogether he was 
a magnificent animal, and as I lay 
sprawling on the fore-longue of the 
wagon, it occurred to me that he 
would look uncommonly well in a 
cage. He stood there by Ibo 
carcass of poor Kaptein, and de¬ 
liberately discinbowcllcd liim as 
neatly as a butcher could have done. 
All this while I dared not move, for 
he kppt lifting his head and kecjiing 
an eye on me as he licked his bloody 
chops. When he hatl cleaned 
Kaptein out he opened his mouth 
and roared, and 1 am not exaggerat¬ 
ing when I say that the sound shook 
the wagon. Instantly there camg 
back an answering roar. 
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* heavens t' I ^ 

i« his mate.', . * 

“ Hardlf was the thought out of 
my head when I caught sight in the 
moonlight of the lioness bounding 
sdong through the long grass, and 
after her a couple of cubs about the 
Size of mastifis. She stopped within 
a few feet of my head, and stood, 
waved her tail, and fixed me with 
her glowing yellow eyes; but just 
as I thought that it was all over 
she turned and began to feed on 
Kaptein, and so did the cubs. There 
wete the four of them within eight 
feet of me, growling and quarrelling, 
rending and tearing, and crunching 
poor Kaptein’s bones; and there I 
lay shaking with terror, and the cold 
perspiration pouring out of me, 
focling like another panicl come .t o-- 
judgment in'a new sense,of the 
<ph”faic. Trcsently the cubs had 
eaten their fill, rind begun to get 
rc.?tless. One went round to the 
back of the wagon and pulled at Uic 
Impala buck that hung there, and 
the other came round my way and 
commenced the sniffing game at my 
leg. Indeed, he did more than that, 
for, my trouser being hitched up a 
little, he began to lick the bare 
skin with his rough tongue. The 
more he licked the more he liked it, 
to judge from his increased vigour 
and the loud purring noise he made. 
Tlicn I knew that the end had come, 
for iu another second his fdc-Uke 
tongue would have rasped tlirough 
the skin of my leg—w'hich was 
luckily pretty tough — and have 
drawn the blood, and then there 
would be no chance for ny;. So I 
just lay there and thought of my 
sins, and prayed to the Almighty, 
and reflected that after all life was 
jB very enjoyable thing. 

"• Titen of a sudden I hca^ a 
cTMhing of bushes and the shouting 
aiid whistling of men, and there were 
the two boys coming back with the 
cattle, which they had found trekking 
along all together. The lions lifted 
• t|hcir hcadsaudlistencd, ihcnboundcd 
off withon%«, sound--and I fainted. 
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‘'The lions came back fro more 
that nigiht, and by the next moiii- 
ing my nerves had got ; pretty 
straight again; jwt t was^ll of 
wralh when I thought of all that t 
had gone throng at the hands, or 
rather noses, of those four brutes, 
and of the fate <jf my after-ox 
Kaptein. He was a splendid ox, 
and I was very fond -of him. • So 
wroth was I that, like a fo»l, I de¬ 
termined to'attack the whole family 
of them. It was worthy of a green¬ 
horn out on his first hiftiting trip; 
but I did it nevertheless. Accord¬ 
ingly after breakfast, having rubbed 
some oil upon my leg, which was 
very sore from the cub’s tongue, f 
took the dri vfr, T om, whodid not half 
like the business, and having armed 
m 5 rself with an ordinary double 
No. 12 smoothbore, the first breech¬ 
loader I evqr had, I started. I took 
the smoothbore because it shot a 
Bullet very well; and my experience 
has been that a round ball from a 
smoothbore is quite as effective 
against a lion as an express bnllet. 
The lion is soft, and not a difficult 
animal to finish if you hit him 
anywhere in the body. A buck 
takes far more killitfg. 

" Well, I started, and the first 
thing I set to work to do w'as to 
try to discover 'whereabouts the 
brutes lay up for the day. About 
three hundrell yards from the 
wagon was the crest of a *rLsc 
covered with single mimosa trees, 
dotted about in a park-like fashion, 
and beyond this lay a stretch of 
open plain running down to a dry 
pan. or water-hole, which cqyercd 
alxmt an acre of ground, and was 
densely clothed with reeds, now in 
the sere and yellow leaf. From the 
further edge of this pan the ground 
sloped up again to a great cleft or 
nullah, wliich had been cut otiCby 
the action of the water, and wau 
pretty thickly sprinkled with bush, 
amongst which grew some large 
trees, I forgot of what sort. 

“ It at one? .struck me that the 
dry pan would be a likely place U» 
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nothiTi^ a* iie^'is fonder of than 
lying n|) is reieda, through which 
he can ^ thii%8 without being 
seen bim^. .i^Lccdrdittgly thither 
I went and prasjsected. Before I 
had got half-way round the pan X 
found the remains of a blue vilder- 
beeste that had evidently been 
kill^ within the last three or four 
days and partially devoured by 
lions; and from other indications 
about I w’as soon assured that if 
the family* were not in the pan 
that day they spent a good deal of 
their spare time there. But if 
there, the question was how to get 
them out; for it was clearly im- 
iwssiblc to think of gding in after 
them unle.s9 one was quite de¬ 
termined to commit'suicidc. Now 
tliere was a strong wind blowing 
from the direction of yie wagoi\. 
across the reedy pan towards* the 
bush-clad kloof or donga, and this 
first gave me the idea of firing the 
reeds, which, as I think I told you, 
were pretty dry. Accordingly Tom 
look some matches and began 
starting little fires to the left, and I* 
did the same to the right. But the 
reeds were stillT;rocn at the bottom, 
and wc should never have got them 
well alight liad it not been for the 
wind, which grew stronger and 
stronger as the sun climbed higher, 
and forced the fire idto them. At 
last," af>cr half-an-hour’s trouble, 
the flames got a hold, and began to 
spread out like a fan, whereupon I 
went round to the further side of 
the pan to wait for the lions, 
slandipg well out in the open, as 
wc stootl at the copse to-day where 
you shot the woodcock. It was a. 
i-alhor risky thing toi do, but I used 
to be so sure of my shooting in those 
days that I did not so much mind 
the ?isk. Scarcely had I got round 
'when I heard the irceds parling 
before the onward rush of some 
animal. ‘ Now for it.’ s;u<l I,, On 
it came. I could see that it was 
yeilow', and prepaecd for action, 
when instead of a lion out bounded 


boautifid reit bpk whicb had been 
.tying ia tiie shelter of the pai^. {t 
isnst, by the way, have be^> ti^t 
bedt a peculiaojr confiding iwthte 
to 'lay itself down with the hofi, 
bice uie lamb of prophecy, but % 
suppose the reeds were thick, and 
that tt kept a long way ofi, 

“ Well, I let the reit bok go, and 
it went like the wind, and’kg>t my- 
eyes fixed upon the reeds. Tiie fire 
was burning like a furnace now ]• 
the flames crackling and roaring ^ 
they bit into the needs, .sending 
spouts of fire twenty feet and more 
into the £r, and making the hot air 
dance above in a way that was 
perfectly dazzhng. But the reeds 
were still half green, and created 
an enormous quantity of smoke, 
which came rolling towards me like 
a cut taip. lying very low on account 
of the wind. Ihrescntly, above tho- 
crackling of the fire, I heard a 
startled roar, then another and 
another. So the lions were at home'. 

“ I wes beginning to get excited 
now, for, ..s you fellows know, tltert; 
is nothing in experience to warm up. 
your nerves like a lion at clasc 
quarters, unless it is a wounded 
buffalo : and I became still more s> 
when I made out through the smoke 
that the lions were all moving about 
on the extreme edge of the reeds. 
Occasionally they would pop tl'.eir 
head.s out like rabbits from a burrow, 
and then, catching sight of me 
standing about fifty yard.s away, 
draw' them back again. 1 knew that 
it must be getting pretty W'arm 
behind them, and tliat they could 
not keep the game up for long ; and 
I was not mistaken, for suddenly 
all four of them broke cover to¬ 
gether, the old black maned lion 
leading by a few yards. I never saw 
a more splendid sight in all my 
hunting experience than those four 
lions bounding across the veldt, 
overshadowed by the dense pall of 
smoke and backed by the fiery 
furnace of the burning reeds 

" I reckoned that they would pass ■ 
on their wav to the busliy kloof. 
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Mridiki a^WHt yards 

so, taMng a long breath, ! 
fot my gms "two on to the Bern's 
JmouiaM—btodC'maned one—- 
'*5» as to aBOw for an inch or two of 
motioh, and catch him throngh the 
heart. I was on, dead on, and my 
finger was just beginiung to tighten 
on the trigger, when suddenly I 
went Mind— a bit of reed-ash had 
drifted into my right eye. I danced 
and nibbed, and succeeded in clear¬ 
ing it more or less just in time to 
see the tail Of the last lion vanishing 
round the bushes up thejtloof. 

" If ever a man was mad I was 
that man. It was too bad ; and 
•sneh a shot in the open ! However, 
I was not going to be beaten, so I just 
turned and marched for the kloof: 
Tom, the driver, begged and im- 
jdored me not lo go, but though as 
a general rule I nei'cr pretend to 
be very brave (wiiich 1 am not). 
I was determined that I would 
either kill those lions or they should 
kill me. So I told Tom that he need 
hot come unless he liked, but I was 
going: and being a plucky fellow, 
a Swazi by birth, he shrugged iris 
shoulders, mutlorcd that 1 was mad 
or bewitched, and followed doggedly 
in my tracks. 

" Wc soon reached the ■ kloof, 
which was about three hundred 
yards in length and but sparsely 
wooded, and then the real fun 
began. There might bo a lion 
behind every bush—there certainly 
were four lions somewhere : the 
delicate question was, where. I 
peeped and poked and looked in 
every possible direction, with ray 
heart in my mouth, and was at last 
rewarded by catching a glimpse t.f 
something yellow moving behind a 
bash. At the same moment, from 
another bush oiiposile me out hurst 
one of the cubs and galloped back 
towards the burnt pan. 1 whipped 
round and let drive a smip shot that 
i'l^d him head over heels, break¬ 
ing his back within i\vo inches of the 
relid sif the tail, and tliere he 
heljMess Md glarim;, Tom atter- 
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wards Idlled him withiitb tdsegat X 
cqiened the tut^ch of fhe gna had 
horriei^ pMled eift the old case, 
whiii^, to fudge what «nsued, 
must, jl' supp^ have burst and 
left A'-peitkia bf '^ fabric sticldr^ 
fo the bari)^. . At any rate, when I 
tried to get in the new cartridge it 
would only enter half-way; and— 
would yon believe it?—^this^was 
the moment that the* lioness, 
attracted no doubt by the outcry 
of her cub, chose to put in an 
appearance. There "she stood, 
twenty paces or so from me, lashing 
her tail and looking just as wicked 
as it is possible to conceive. Slowly 
I stepped backwards, trying to puim 
in the new 3a.se, and as I did so she 
moved on in little runs, dropping 
dowii after eath run. The danger 
was imminent, and tlie case would 
not go in, , At the moment I oddly 
enongh thought of the c.nriiidgc- 
maker, whose name I will not 
mention, and earnestly hoped that 
if the lion got me some condign 
punishment would overtake him. 
It would not go in, so I tried to pull 
'It out. It would not come out cither, 
and my gun was usdless it I could 
not shut it to use tlic other barrel. 

I might as well have had no gun. 

“ Meanwhile I was walking back- 
w.ani, keeping my eye on the 
lioness, wlio ■was creejring forws-ird 
on her belly without a sound, but 
litshing iicr tail and keeping' her 
eye on me ; and in it I saw that .she 
was coming in a few seconds more. 

I dashed my wrist and the palm o£ 
my hand against the brass rim of 
the cartridge till the blood poured 
from (hem—look, there aio the 
•.scars of if: to this day ! *’ 

Here yu.itcrmuin held up his 
right band to the light and .showed 
us four or five white cicc.tric'cs iivt. 
wlu-rc the wrist is set into the h'iiid. 

“ But it wa.s not of the .dighttsit 
use,” he went on ; " the c.srtridge 
would not move. '1 only hoju’ -that 
no f)lhrr man will ever be (nit in 
such an awful position. The liomtss 
ralhered ficrseU togeth.or, and 1 gave 
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mysctf :^.f^ lost, wkea «ad«jbBi^ 
Toqi f^oijttd Out from somewiMw i« 
ray rear: ‘‘ ‘ Yo|t^are waUdi^ <m to 
the wounded cab; torn to the right.* 

“ 1 had -th e sense, dazed as I was, 
to take toe hint, and slewing round 
at right angles, .but still keeping 
ray ryes on toe lioness, 1 continued 
my backward walk. 

“To my intense relief, with a low 
gro'w4shestraightcnedherseU,turnwl, 
and boudded further up the kloof. 

“ ‘ Come on, Maenmazahn,’ said 
Tom, ’ let’s^ct back to the wagon.’ 

“ ‘ All right, Tom,’ I answered. 

‘ I will when I have killed those 
three other lions,’ for by this lime 
^was bent on shooting them as I 
never remember being ijpnt on any¬ 
thing before or since. ‘ You can go 
if you like, or you can get up a tree.’ 

“I Icconsidcrcd the position a little, 
and then he very wisely got up a tree. 

I wish that I had done the same. 

“Meanwhile I had found my knife, 
wliich had an extractor in it, and 
succeeded after some difhculty in 
pulling out the cartridge which had 
so nearly been the cause of luy death, 
and removing the obstruction in the^ 
barrel. It was very litilc thicker 
than a postage-^tamp; certainly not 
thicker than a picceof writing-pa(jer. 
This done, I loaded tlie gun, bound 
a handkerchief round my wrist and 
hand to staunch the flowing of the 
blood, and started on^igain. 

“ I had noticed that the lioness 
went into a thick green bush, or 
ratiier cluster of bushes, growing 
near the water, about fifty yards 
higher up, for there was a little 
stream running down the kloof, and 
I \valktd towards this bush. When 
I got there, however, 1 could see 
nothing, so I took up a big sfone* 
and threw it into the bushes. I 
believe that it hit the other cub, 
for j^ut it came with a ru-sh, giving 
jnc a broadside shot, of wliich I 
promptly availed myself, knocking 
it oyer dead. Out, too, came the 
lioness like a flash of light, but 
quick as she w'cnt I managed to p>it 
th^ other bullet into her ribs, .so 


that she tolled ovec <thr«i 
, times UI^ Mibbli 


and^l ao tHe Uon^ row 
and came crawUsg towards tna"-^ 
her f<^paws, roariag and groaning, 
and with such an expressioA' of 
diabolical fury on her countenaiioi 
as I have not often seen. I,shot 
her again torougli toe chest, aM she 
fell over on to her side quite dead. 

" That was the first and last time 
that 1 ever killed a brace of lions 
right and left, and, what is more, 1 
never heard of anjrbody else doii^ 
it. Naturally I was considerably 
jilea.scd with myself, and having 
again loaded up, I went on to look 
for the black-mancd bcapty who 
had killed Kaptcin. Slowly, and 
with the greatest care, I proceeded 
up the kloof, searching every bu.sh 
and Into of grass as I went. It was 
wonderfully exciting work, for I 
never was sure from one moment 
to uuothcr but that he would be on 
me. I took comfort, liowever, from 
the !■ flection that a lion rarely 
attacks a man — rarely, I say ; 
soinetiincs he does, as you will sec 
—unless he is cornered or wounded. 
I must have been nearly an hour 
hunting after that lion. Once I 
thoiiglit 1 saw something move in a 
clump* of lambouhi grass, but I 
coidd not be sure, and when 1 trod 
out the grass 1 could not find him. 

“ At last I worked up to the head 
of the kloof, which made a cul-de- 
sac. It was ftirmed of a wall>of rock 
about fifty feet high. Down this 
rock trickled a little waterfall, and 
in front of it, some seventy feet 
from its face, rose a great piled-up 
mass of boulders, in the crevices 
■and on the lop of which grew ferns, 
grasses, and stunted busiies. This 
mass was about twenty-five feet 
high. The sides of toe kloof here 
were also very steep. Well, I cantc 
to the top of the nullah and kxiked 
all round. No sign.s of the lion. 
Evidently I h;id cither overlooked 
him furllitr down or he liad escaped 
right away. It was very vexatious > 
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but still three lions w«re not a bad 
bag for oaa gun befen’e and 

I was lain to be content. Accordingly 
I departed back again, maMng isy 
way round the' isolated pillar of 
boulders, beginning to feel, as I did 
so, that I was pretty well done up 
3»ith excitement and fatigue, and 
.jdiould be more so before I had 
skinned those three lions. When I 
had got, as nearly as 1 could judge, 
about eighteen yards past the pillar 
or mass of boulders, I turned to have 
another look round. I have a pretty 
sharp eye, but 1 could sec nothing 
at all. 

“ Then, on a sudden, I saw .some¬ 
thing sufficiently alarming. On tlie 
top of the mass of bonldcrs, opposite 
to me, .stamling out clear against 
the rock beyond, was the huge 
biack-maned lion. He had been 
crouching there, and now -arose as 
though by magic. There he stood, 
lashing his tail, just like a living 
reproduction of the animal on the 
gateway of Northunibcrland House 
that I have seen in a picture. But 
he did not stand long. Before I 
could fire—before I could do more 
than get the gun to my shoulder— 
lie sprang straight up and out from 
the rock, and diivcn by the impetus 
of: that one mighty bound came 
'hu^iig through the air towards me. 

Heavens ! how grand he Icwikcd, 
and liow awful! High into the air 
he flew, describing a great arch. 
Just .as he touched the liighest 
jyjint of his spring I fired. I did 
not diuc to wait, for I saw that he 
would clear tlic whole sjjace and 
land right upon me. VVitUont a 
•sight, almost without aim. I fired, 
;>s one would fire a snap shot at a 
snipe. Tlie bullet told, for I dis¬ 
tinctly heard its thud above the 
rushing sound caused by the 
passage of the lion through the air. 
Next second 1 was swept to the 
ground {luckily I fell into a low, 
crecj)er-clad busli. Which broke tire 
shock), and the lion was on the top 


of me,, and the next those great 
white teeth of his had <net m ,my 
thigh—1 heard them grate against 
the bone. 1 yelled out in agony, 
for I did not feel in the least be¬ 
numbed and happy, like Dr. Living¬ 
stone—whom, by .the w^ay, I knew 
very well—and gave mj'sclf up for 
dead. But suddenly, at that mo¬ 
ment, the lion’s grip on my thigh 
loosened, and ho stood ovor^ me. 
swaying to and fro, his hugfe mouth, 
from which the blood was gushing, 
wide open. Then he .roared, and 
the sound shook the rcpcks. 

“ To and fro he swung, and thentlic^ 
great head dropped ou-«ac, knocking 
all the breath from my body, ap'l 
ho was dead. My bullet had entered 
in the centre of his chest and passed 
out on the right side p£ the spine 
about half-way down the back. 

'■ The pain of my wound kept me 
from fainting, and as soon as I got 
my breath I managed to drag my.sclf 
from under him. Thank Heavens i 
his great tcetli had not crushed niy 
thigh-bone ; but I was losing a great 
deal of blood, and had it not been fur 
the timely arrival of Tom, with whose 
aid I loosed the handkerchief from 
my wrist and tied it round my leg, 
twisting it tight with a slick, 1 think 
that I should liave bled to death. 

“ Well, it was a just reward for my 
folly in trying to tackle a family of 
lions singie-hended. The odds were 
too long. I have been lame ever 
since, and shall be to iny dying day ; 
in the month of March the wo-.-nd 
always troubles me a great deal, and 
every three years it bicaks out raw. 

*• I need iarcely add that I never 
traded tire lot of ivory at Sikxkuni’s. 
.\nother man got it—a German— 
and made fi\-c hundred pounds out 
of it after paying cx[)cnses. I spent 
tile next month on the broad of mv 
back, and was a cripple foif six 
months alter that. And now l’\ c told 
yon tlie yarn, so I will have a dfop 
of Hollands and go to bed. Good¬ 
night to you all—good-night! ” 


The Enh. 
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HOW BOATSWAIN JACK WON 
THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 


Thb old (nan, wEo was sunning biinseU 
bcMiie au upturned boat, appeared to be 
noable to make a choice betwctn another 
n<pe o< tobarco and forty winks, while 
hit rather moumfid eaprestioa suggested 
a regret that both were at one and the 
•ainc time impossible. 

“ Nice monung t ’’ I observed. 

“1 was jest tbiiikin' when you come 
along," he replied, “ that the moniia’ 
alore my little affair was wonderful like 
Wot ter-day is.” 

“ Your little affair ? ” I queried. 

■■ My little affair," he repeated; “ Battle 
o’ Traialgar, yer know." 

“ Oh I " I gasped. “ So you took part 
in TratMgar, eh ?" 

“ U i ’adn’t 'a' took part, an' a leadin’ 
part, too,” replied my companion, "it's 
a mainmast to a luciiet match poor old 
Hengland would 'a' 'ad a rough trip, an' 
that's th' fact. Bo'sun I was—bo'sun 
aboard the Balaelana, told off by Gov'mnit 
ter pertecl th' troopship wot was oarryin' 
Cardigan an* th' Light Brigade ter 
Waterioo. We was only three days out, 
an’ steamin' round Cape 'Ora at twenty- 
Ave knots, when orl at once I ketches 
^lit o’ th’ Widory an' th' 'ole British 
Heet ton mile ter starboard ilytn’ signals 
o' distress. 

“ * ’Eave to, old woollen wcskit,’ I 
shouts ter Cardigan. ‘ We’d better sco 
wol’s amiss wi' th’ boys.' Then 1 orders 
Marconi, who 'appened ter be aboard, ter 
ask 'em wot was up. 

" ‘ We arc,’ they answers, ‘ up a tree. 
Ask Jack th' bo'sun ter come ter th' 
tube.' 

“ ' Who’s askin’ fer me 7 ’ 1 sea down 
th' pipe, while old Cardigan stood by as 
Breen, as a bit o' seaweed wi' envy. 

Tack I ’ sez a voicci pleased like, 

" • 'Orry 1 ’ I sez. 

" ‘ You're Jest in time. Jack,’ answered 
Nelson. ’May I be barnacled if 1 ain’t 
bit off more'n I can chew this Jonrney! 
■you'll.'ave ter leave th’ Liglit Brigade ter 
look after theirsclves, matey. Your old 
pal, ‘Oratio Nelson, w'ants yer.' 

" ‘ KightHi I' 1 sez,' an’ 'c shall 'avc me. 
*01d on till I come, 'Otryj I’m a-goin' 
ter swim it.’ 

** 'Course, th' Light Brigade was in a bit 
of a funk when they 'card I was leavin’ 
’em. ‘ It ain't iair to th' Army,’ sea 
Cardigan, 'is teeth chattering like a tattoo 
on a kettlodrani. 

“ ' It's rough on yer,’ sez I. * an' I ain’t 
goin' tor deny it, but when 'Urry Nelson 
givi-s ordws yours ain’t ter make reply, 
rememlier,' an' with that 1 slips through 
til' port-lide, ,m' 'arf an hour later I was 
clamberin' up th' side of th’ lYntory. 

“ • Come aboard, gentlemen,' I sez, 
■alutin' th’ cump'uy. 


'"An’ BOt a mimito too soon. Jack, 
mji ’early,’ sez Nelson, shakin’ my and, 

“ ‘ You oughtn't to be in any ’ola^ 
'Orry,' 1 sez, ioukui’ round. You ve got 
a decent little crowd with yer.’ An’ 'a 
'ad, too, for there was Charlie Beresford, 
Kristopher Columbus, two or .three 
admirals—^Admiral Criphton bein’ among 
'cm—an' a little chap thej kep' caiUn 
‘ Alf.’ ’ Who’s Alf 7 ’ I whispers. 

“ ‘ Alf s MengUsh fer Togo,’ sez K'lson I 
then 'e introduces us. ‘ This 'ege's my old 
pal Jack, wot 'elped me bombard Alexander 
—AJf.' 'e sez. ‘ Alec didn't sigh fer more 
worlds ter conquer when ,we’d done wi’ 
biiii, I can tell yer; eh, J ack 7 ’ 

“ ‘ Not much ’e didn't,’ 1 larfs j ‘ but 
wot's th' trouble now 7 ’ 

“ A black-edged kind o’ look romc inter 
Nelson's face. ‘The Ftcncliies is th' 
ti'.juble,’ 'e sez. ‘Tber’s Bonypart fti' 
fifty-seven lust-class battleships an’ a 
'undre(l,an eight torpeder-boats all rouiid 
us.’ 

“‘Shiver my timbers l' I stz. “It’s 
hicky fer you that I swum 'ere under 
water. Uien.' 

" ‘ Seventy-four battleships an’ two 
'undred an’ fitleen torpeder-iioats.’ went 
on Nelson, * ag’inst our twenty-eight 
wessels all told, an’ them manned by a 
’arf-starved crew. Yer see, in th’ werry 
fust brush wo 'ad they managed ter cut 
off our perwision ships, one of 'cm chock- 
full o’ plum-puddin’s meant for Christmas ; 
and fer this last fortn’t they've been 
carin' of ’em an’ larfin at us. It ain't 
much of a consolation.ter know that wo 
collared tb' only 'orspital ship they 'ad, 
'cos we can’t werry well eat their faanti- 
bilious i>ills by way o’ returnin' tb’ com¬ 
pliment.' 

’■' Bust my bobstays, 'Orry,' I sez, 

‘ why don’t yer go fat ’em 7 ’ 

“ ■ The men iia’t got strength ter shovel 
enough coal ter get steam up,’ 'e answers, 

' a-i’ tb’ Frenchics take partie'iar care i n' 
keep their distance. They’re playin’ 

“ Riug-a-Ring-o'-Roscs" wi’ us like,‘an’ 
we’eo in th' middle.’ 

“ * Got sich a thing as a spare submariuo 
knockin’ about 7 ’ I asks. 

* Well, we do ’appen to 'avc one,’ 
Nelson sez. ‘ We’ve been usin'* it as a 
brr.ad-an’-cheese cupboard lately, 'cos 
thece ain't a soul in all my fifteen wessds 
wot understands th' brute.’’ 

“ ‘ Not one, 'Oratio ? * 1 atks, in a tone 
wot made 'im see 1 felt 'urt. 

“ ■ Knock me down wi’ a inarlin-spikc. 
Jack,’ 'c sez; ’I was forgeltin’ you, 
matey.’ 

•• • Don’t mention It. ’Orry.' tez I. 

‘ Load her up wi’ torpeders, put a couple 
o’ coloured lanterns aboard, an’ git 
ready fer night time an' action. I'm with 
{CoHtimei en jxjge ISi ) 
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I^annla 

' AS#’* ilMW Jibort ■rtilbf „ »* wkwit i«n*t 
watli kmriir. .]( (hint OhrencbM 'dve 
. test a«Ir 'orspital «hip, an’ therfw been . 
eatin’ phtm-paddiii't va a (artoTt^ the/U 
be wantin’ a doc(tor‘a shop by tmt time, 
Tbis 'ere submarine's suin' ter be it, 
an’ yet old messmate’s soin’ tec be tbe 
doctot.' 

“ At 'art artet eight by the Waterbury 
wot Nelaw give me after the relief 6’ 
ljulywth, old Champs Heleesy, tb' 
French eadairal, caught sight o' wot *e 
took ter be a kind o' ocean-goin’ Chemist’s 
Stores anchored on 'is port bow. I’d 
haed up a plate-glass winder ter that there 
submaaw^ set it out wi' a few torpeders 
labriled.'Soothin’ Syrup,' and ‘ Kough on 
Rats;' an* popped h big coloured lantern 
here an’ there till a reg'lar Sherlock 
'Olmes might 'a been mistook. 

“ ‘ Bgck water every wesscl ter th’ 
dispensary,' he shouts, an' on they coroes. 

' Doctor’s shop, ahoy ! ’ sea 'e, when 
'e got within 'ail. 

“ ‘ Am at your service,’ I 'oilers back ; 
then I let fly, an’ let the nex' little while 


BpA^WA|S'''jACK.- 


Ihem Frenchiet. thoo^t they wa» in a 
-Yaitway acctdTat wot'd got mixed op srf 
a ’Tip^ar^ fair an' a. Brohk’a benefit. 
In 'an iu> otter 1 wgs steandn' back ter 
Nelson yimiote on three 'uadred battered 
'ulks in tow, 

a‘Goad on y^. Jack!’ 'e' shouts' 
tteon^h th’ megaphone. ‘Any puddin'a 

" ‘ As near as I can gueu thue's about 
a 'elpin' cound,’ I sez. 

" 'Then Hengland expectd that every 
man this day’ll do 'is duty to 'em,' be 
answers, an' up went th' famous si^al. 
And that's th’ true 'istory o’ 'pw 1 won 
th' Battle o’ Trafalgar, mister." 

The old man stopped and gave me a 
challenging look. , 

“ But I always understood that Nelson 
was killed,’’ I remarked. "Wasn’t it at 
Trafalgar that he died saying, ‘ Kiss me. 
Hardy’?’■ 

A sigh came from the veracious old 
gentleman. 

" Pore old‘ ’Orry died o’ larfin’ 
same ni^t,” be replied. “ My ngn-' 
'Ardy,’’ 
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very soon. They need “ Win¬ 
carnis ” to check both mental and 
phj'sical deterioration, to maintain 
satisfactory equilibrium between 
supply and expenditure. 


■iiHJ 


THIS 

COUPON. 


To obtain trial bottle uf “ Winpatiiis’’ 
send this coupon with three id. stamps, 
to pay carriage, to Colemam & Co., 
Ltd., Wiacarnis Works, Nonwicu. 


Address., 

















tu Aif^girt Tut. 


GRAND 


mover burna 

the ionifUe 

‘*i hav;< smoked ‘Grand Cut 
for many years, it Is a 
< perfeotl^ pure tobacoo.’’— 
Rev. FORBES PHiU'l'S. 


You don’t get a burnt tongue, 
dry throat, or a bad taste in your 
mouth if you smoke Grand Cut. 

These thinos arc rendered impossible by the exceptional quality 
of the leaf, which is carefully selected and blended with expert skill, 
It is sci.ntifically freed from dust, and so is non-injurious to the 
The secret of the blend ensures a perfection of flavour, 
v^hlch" combined with the absolute purity of the ingredients, I 
mal es' every pipe a delightful smoke, and leaves no unpleasant- 1 

ness m the mouth.—--You can enjoy your pipe all day long, b 

knowing you arc doing yourself no harm tf you smoke M 

GRAND CUT/ 

L Buy a Jib. sample in air-tight tin to-day, post free 1/6, from ^ 

^ GODFREY PHILLIPS « SONS, m 

112, Commercial Street, London, E. 

Inouiries from the Colonies and Abroad should be 
addressed-Export Dept, 60-fiS. Commercial 
Street, London. C. 


CMilhdlRn Bmoksp* smid so et^t f>tr a 8-0$. 

MiHiu* tH <tn ft' ASe$tr$. M L. 

Vtmliei Oo., fu. ifraig att'ett ^ 




















Mairafocturers by Patent 

of li-ML Kins Ceorse IL IT29,, 

AND BY 


Spedol Worrants of 

Appointment to 
» / 

H.M- The KinSf H.M. The Queen, 

The Prince of Wales, 


and to other leudins Royal Houses of Europe. 




PURE 

CONCENTRATED 


THE ORIGINAL 
ITRM. 


^coa 


. is olways a welcome resource to those responsible 
for the comfort and health of the fanuly. It contuns 
the ingredients reqiured in the food taken by.Crowing 
Childhood, the StrenuobS'Living^ Old Age, and the 
Invalid, it is a suporb stimulant as weB as a per¬ 
manent slrengthener. 300 Cerfd Medds, Ac., hove 
been awarded to the Firm. 


on having Pry’s, and reject, suhstttutes, which or* often 
’ * pushed ftor the sake of extra profit.. 


the ten minutes 

headachb cure 

In mtiiHnti atev* att things it 
is essential that you have the best 
that money earn buy—An at tide 
viith an established retmtahou— 
bueh an one ts KAPUJJNE 
UEADACUE CUEE, dncmtetei 
SO years ago by the late Ht . I>Kon, 
M D. 

Dr. Auifitw U^ilton. says of 
Kabutme. Have eaamineti the 
Kn^uiitut and Jtund them ty con atn 
nothmx at all Uttrly tapt ove iit/n* touh 
• Kaputine It a PUDVCt) ettrt^ \ 
the moU t mpsd as well at'the most 
itusiwohthy Joe Jieadttthe tnd 
Pieueaiita^ Jlowever ^evetf ^ 
ihepam^ Kalniltne wiUh.ure 
IM itit rntnuts** 

Pes-poelei efl*' i!.eW» 9 
Sum/us ill, eath t ff ffjp ; 

Cut out ihif advett and \ 

ga uat ito h tputtne Co • yCN < 

Ktftutiste II Otis, A, 

woitn*ui / 

foe tamfU* / AV ^ 


EPILEPTIC FITS. 

miiLR IA>IIJU*TU MlXTimr ufl««(nre 
foirth(ri6 6tR Kelit f expent tK*! d almoflt nt 
OTicp If thm rctnody ireie UMd it unnlu 
v«mpty half the (pileptio colonies in the 
loiiiittj Trie e, poet free a hottU ftom 

W« DILL & CO., 87 , Bn 3 |« St., Ma&cKcster. 


= ^ rjiUi 


miJih DJAilLnO uixruun Ik the only 
Known remtdv for thtR deadly diboatc ho 
dleUne nei esear} It ol «o enu s ^ i Uow Taun 
dice, Oail Hctuntic AbUittiu and all 

lAver Complaints It is alsii the very best 
tetnedv we Knovi rorKidti«> t>iu<aMfs 
Sent poetfuoonieidpt of TO foi Ss Sd 
for throe lottlee from \V Dlhh d CO, 
R?, Biidffe Rtiect, Uaucbo<tii 


BERIMAUNE 

BR EAD 

Bermallne Bfsail SuSre* 

th. woiricd lUK or mo .OfaLD 

Bermftilne Brwui 

TMc t Af V and Hi ondo d^edly tba test nui mi i r 
la ws Amo for seskly clnldiea 

Bermailne Bread 

Asa t mih hne m tbb anca bj (nuishluf juet tUe 
V ly Tii uirt that uaiuii ui-imU 


OLD ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH BOUCHT. 


1*1^01)8 ■wishlull to rectivt the mi? btst 
value slumld api'y to th« inanufat turinr 
dcntistB, Ml bin H 151 \ 0 \S^Mh(* A to 
iDbUod of to proviudai buyers if for 
warded by p gt fwly t Talir" 1 t rtturn 
<’r o^cr II aJ^ —thr f b*', Oifoid 

streit, 1 ondon, W loppo'itc Italhbuiii 
1 laer f Ebtahl'* 


f OfRri G\ Oifoid 
1 opposite Italhbuiii 
lot yearu 


Of Special Use 
to You ^ 

on 10N1 s’ I>A 11 M 1 oldlnq J 
IIATUI Ul I A OKI^INAI IIIl s J 
ea * son ompi Is'^ii slips -I 

H #|\lMINsl(miAl>U1KS, -4 
■I |Jk\ lUAIKs,lAUIIs,(t, ^ 

Bwu/v'’”' A' 

H" » till le ll t of .U\e f 1 

ALLAN ^ JONES 

F jn Hatheilo Wotko) 
« M UlOLltsIt'K 


The Premier Coooa at Popular Prices. 


EPPS’S 


RefreahtAg, 
Sastaining anJ 
Economical. 


GRATEFUl_COMFORTING. 


Ton cannot JIL 

possibly have a ■ ■ ■H BS B 

better Coooa ' 

Deri;;htful flavour and easy to make*. 

















ALLAN’S WIFE 

AND OTHER TALES 

BY H. RIDER HAGGARD 


LONDON. 

GEORGE NEWNES, LIMITED 
SOUTHAMPTON ST., STRAND, W.C. 

' r 

BV A^R/'^'CiEMI NT WITH MESSRS. LONGMANS, GRKX X A CO. 









